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PREFACE 


Tuts book is an appeal to the good sense and conscience of 
thoughtful and high-minded people everywhere. It is an at- 
tempt to state the true situation as to the relative increase or 
decrease in various types of population in the United States. 
It shows the present differences between the birth rates not 
only of the more and the less competent classes, but of differ- 
ent types of competent people and of competent people in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States. It not only points out the 
dangers inherent in such differences, but describes certain 
highly favorable features which have hitherto been almost 
completely overlooked. It ends with a series of suggestions 
for correcting the evils and for strengthening the favorable 
tendencies thus exposed. 

The book as it now stands is a thoroughly joint product. 
The original plan, the title, and a tentative draft are the work 
of the junior author. The draft was submitted to the senior 
author for criticism. It interested him so much, and was so 
in accord with his own ideas, that he yielded to the junior au- 
thor’s request for codperation. The senior author has rewrit- 
ten the whole manuscript, more than doubling the original 
size and adding new chapters, especially those dealing with 
the size of families (IV), marriage and social institutions (IX 
and XI), Who’s Who (XII and XIII), and college students 
(XIV to XVIII). The work of writing the book and of gath- 
ering the material for it have made the authors much more 
hopeful for the future than they were when they began. 

Many people have codperated in the preparation of this 
book—so many that there is danger that some will be over- 
looked. Dr. J. C. Phillips of Harvard deserves special recog- 
nition. Not only have we drawn freely on his study of the 
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children of Harvard graduates, but at our request he made a 
comprehensive investigation of the success of three Harvard 
classes in later life and compared this with their records as 
to marriage and children. He also placed his original data at 
our disposal so that we could make further comparisons re- 
lating to occupations and geographical distribution. Assist- 
ance has also been rendered by Professor Roswell H. John- 
son, Major Albert W. Draves, Professor Harrison R. Hunt, 
Mr. Madison Grant, and Dr. H. H. Laughlin, who have read 
the manuscript or proof in whole or in part and made sugges- 
tions of great value. Others who have read parts of the manu- 
script, or who have made valuable contributions of other 
kinds include Judge Harry Olson, Dr. Wm. J. Hickson, Mr. 
Albert Edward Wiggam, Professor Irving Fisher, Professor 
Robert Sprague, and Mr. Karl G. Karsten. We are like- 
wise indebted to the A. N. Marquis Company for proof sheets 
of Who’s Who from which we began our study of that vol- 
ume. From first to last the wives, and likewise the children, 
of the authors have played a very important part in deter- 
mining what kind of book this should be. 

To all of those here mentioned, as well as to others, the au- 
thors would express their deep sense of obligation. 
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FOREWORD 
THE QUEEN’S GARDEN 


When the Great War was ended the people communed with 
one another and said, “Where are the great ones of old? 
How many leaders worthy of such a crisis were brought to 
light by the war? Why do we see so few great poets, great 
artists, great statesmen, great executives, great scientists? 
Why are our standards falling so rapidly in spite of the seem- 
ing brilliance of our day and generation?” 


And lo, one answered and said, “Have we sacrificed our- 
selves to our things? Have we gained control over space and 
time and matter at the expense of human material,—the brain 
and intellect and talent,—which form the basis of all prog- 
ress? Know ye not the parable of the Queen’s garden? Lis- 
ten and ye shall hear, hut woe unto you if ye hear and do 
not understand.” — 


When Prince Arten married the Princess Flora his wedding 
present to his fair bride was the loveliest of gardens. The 
center and borders were filled with wonderful pansies—like 
unto the black velvet gown of a bishop, the yellow silk of a 
duchess, the royal purple of a king, the motley of the gayest 
of clowns, and the white robe of a bride. From far and near 
they sought the rarest, choicest seed of this, her favorite 
flower, to make that garden perfect. A hundred gardeners kept 
the blossoms always at the best. Not a flower was allowed to 
go to seed, and not a withered leaf could even the sharpest 
eye detect. And ever in the palace and in all the homes of 


the sick and afflicted, even the poorest, there was great wealth 
xi 
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of lovely pansies from the royal gardens, for so the Princess 
Flora willed. 


As the Princess grew older and became a queen and mother, 
her love for flowers grew ever stronger, as did the love her 
people bore to her. So the King’s servants combed the coun- 
try for seed of some rare flower, and all his courtiers and his 
ministers—and likewise even the poorest of the peasants— 
vied with each other in bringing seed of some new pansy, rarer 
and more marvelous than the last. All that were brought were 
tended with equal skill, so that the plants were always full of 
buds and blossoms and free from dead leaves and drying seed 
vessels. Never were the gardeners allowed to raise seed on 
any of their plants for so the blossoms would have suffered. 


Thus it happened for many years, until at last Queen Flora, 
alone with the King, spoke out a grief that had slowly been 
growing in her heart. “Can it be that our people are losing 
their love for me? When first I came to thee, our pansy 
garden contained hundreds of wondrous varieties, but where 
now are the bishop’s black gown, the opulent duchess, the 
royal purple, the gorgeous clown, and the bride in her marvel- 
ous whiteness? Why do we not raise these more precious 
kinds as in the past?” 


® 
The troubled King called his chief gardeners. “Why do 
your underlings neglect their work? Tell them to cultivate the 
Queen’s garden more carefully.” 


Then did the gardeners labor most zealously. The pansies 
were larger, the blossoms more perfect, and the season of 
blooming longer than ever before. But still the Queen was 
sad, for none of the old rare favorites came back. “They do 
not love me,” she said, “else would my people bring me seed 
of those rare kinds that once grew here abundantly.” 


Again the King was sad. “Speak to my people once more,” 
said he to his ministers, “that they bring seed of the rarest 
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of their flowers, especially pansies of the kinds that the Queen 
loves best.” 


Far and wide went the message, and many of the people 
gladly brought the best seed they could find. Next year in 
her garden the Queen found some of her old favorites, but the 
loveliest were still missing. Then year by year the rare kinds 
once more diminished, until at last only the common ones were 
found. The Queen wept bitierly. Again the King called his 
gardeners. “Why do ye grieve my Queen? Why do ye per- 
mit her garden to become no betier than that of the basest 
peasant? Is there no remedy?” 


Then spake the chief gardener, “Sire, since thou hast asked 
advice, we must tell thee that the secret of the Queen’s poor 
garden is thyself. Thou straitly commanded us, on pain of 
instant dismissal, that no gardener should leave on any plant 
a drying, unsightly seed vessel. Thou wouldst not let thy love- 
liest plants follow the course of nature and produce new plants 
of the same rare kinds. Moreover, thou hast sent thy ser- 
vants hither and yon in search of goodly seed; so willing have 
been thy people and so dear is their Queen to them that they 
have freely given all the seed of their rarest flowers, with- 
holding absolutely none. We have seen the impending doom, 
but have feared to tell thee. No gardener, however good, can 
produce flowers for which there are no seeds. Thou shouldst 
have ordered us to save the rarest seed, even tf for years the 
Queen had only the poorer kinds, which yet are beautiful. 
Hadst thou done so, to-day thy kingdom would be full of 
choicest blossoms. Even the peasant’s flower bed would bloom 
with heavenly beauty. Thy kingdom would be the garden spot 
of all the world.” 


The King stood silent until the gardeners felt affrighted. 
Then slowly, as one who speaks in dreams he issued a com- 
mand. “I see my folly. Leave the gardens to the care of a 
few underlings. The rest of you go forth; search high and 
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low; penetrate far villages; look in old neglected gardens; 
search in cities, towns, and countrysides. Perchance, even yet, 
in some far corner there still grow a few neglected blossoms 
of those choice kinds which filled the garden of my bride. 
And if ye find them, save them as gold, nay, not as gold, but 
as rubies and diamonds. Let not one precious seed be lost. 
And see that every seed of those best kinds is planted, tilled, 
and allowed to bear its fruit. Perchance even yet the gar- 
dens of my peasants may become like the garden of my bride.” 








CHAPTER I 


HOW MANY BUILDERS ARE NEEDED? 


THE countries of the world may be thought of as gardens. 
In each are planted abundant seeds which produce not only 
flowers, but weeds. Some of the seeds grow well, others 
poorly; some multiply exceedingly because they are strong, 
others die because they are weak. Some are left to multiply 
unheeded because they are common, or inconspicuous, or un- 
attractive; others are in danger of being exterminated because 
their beauty causes every one to pick them so that none are 
left for seed. 

Our own country—wherever it may be—may well be called 
the Queen’s Garden, for to us at least, it is the best. The 
flowers in the garden are people. 

The choicest flowers are those who make the country hap- 
pier, more contented, purer, truer, wiser, or better in any other 
way. Such people are called Builders in this book. True 
Builders are primarily men and women whose brains are well 
balanced, well directed, and active; people of fine tempera- 
ment, fine intelligence, and fine health. Such Builders have 
subdued the wilderness, created our institutions, developed 
our social system, and improved human health. They have 
invented machinery that multiplies the work of one man into 
that of a hundred; they have conquered time by speeding 
up man’s work in a thousand different ways; they have length- 
ened man’s working life by making the night as light as the 
day; they have linked the whole round world into a single 
unit wherein it will soon be possible for people everywhere to 
listen to the same speaker. Such Builders have spanned the 
continent with rails, plowed the sea with ships, and cleft the 


air with airplanes. They have evolved new systems of gov- 
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ernment, industry and commerce. They have promoted uni- 
versal education, religion and philanthropy, and have sent 
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missionaries to the world’s remotest corners. They have 
wrought a new thing in the shape of modern science. They 
are fast making it possible to direct the evolution of plants, 
animals, and even of man himself. And with all this, alas, 
the minds of those same Builders have often devised seem- 
ingly clever schemes which utterly defeat their own ends. 
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From birth till death men differ. They vary as much as do 
the flowers in the garden. In intellect, in temperament, in en- 
ergy, and in training some rise to one level and some to an- 
other. The minds of some unfortunate persons never become 
more mature than those of normal babies. We call such per- 
sons idiots. The mentality of others, including both intellect 
and temperament, never passes beyond the average of the nor- 
mal five-year-old child. We call them imbeciles. Still others 
never attain a mental development beyond that of normal chil- 
dren aged seven to eleven years; they are morons. It has 
been estimated that the dead line between uselessness and use- 
fulness lies at a level corresponding to ten and a half years 
according to the arbitrary scale commonly used. Persons who 
fall below this threshold of usefulness cannot do enough pro- 
ductive labor to pay for their living after the excessive cost 
of supervision is deducted. They are a drain on society. No 
amount of training will ever make them a real asset. 

The great bulk of our people lie above the threshold of use- 
fulness, and have intellects which develop until the levels rep- 
resented by twelve to fifteen years on the ordinary scale are 
reached. After each attains his or her respective level, few 
or no new powers develop, although training and practice may 
give vastly greater proficiency in the use of powers that al- 
ready exist, while the experiences of life may cause a tem- 
peramental development which brings to each in due season the 
difference between maturity and immaturity. As the intelli- 
gence and temperament develop above the threshold of use- 
fulness, a smaller and smaller amount of supervision is re- 
quired until a person with normal intelligence and an adult 
temperament is capable of doing all the more common tasks of 
life without supervision. Such a person is capable of self- 
support in the sense of supporting himself and his family. 
If he and his family are temperamentally, as well as intellectu- 
ally, normal, and are physically sound, they are a genuine asset 
to society. The ranks of such useful people contain all sorts, 
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including the faithful laborer, the steady clerk who will always . 
be an underling, the carpenter who will never be a foreman 
or cabinet-maker, the kindly nurse who works by rule of 
thumb, and the plodding teacher who teaches “out of the 
book.” In a world where common sense really prevails, every 
type below these plain, substantial, useful, but not intellectual 
people would doubtless be eliminated. 

Above this level come the people who stand on their own 
feet, see what should be done and do it, make plans far into 
the future, and know how to lead. Such people are found in 
many walks of life, but all alike possess the quality of acting 
on their own initiative and of intelligently estimating the con- 
sequences of their acts. At the lower limit we have the wise 
young laborer who saves money, plans his work days ahead, 
and is kept on the payroll even in slack times for fear 
some one else will get him. Such a man becomes a foreman 
in due time. At the other limit are men like Lincoln, with the 
keenest of intellects, the most well-balanced and sanely pro- 
gressive of temperaments, and the greatest of physical vigor. 
Such people of all grades, from the laboring foreman to Lin- 
coln, are the greatest asset of society. They not only preserve 
the good things of the past, but add something new. They are 
the genuine Builders, the choicest flowers in the Queen’s fair 
garden. 

How many such Builders do we need, and how many have 
we? In the United States as a whole about thirty-three mil- 
lion men and older boys are gainfully employed. Approxi- 
mately the same number of women and girls are either thus 
employed or are engaged in the care of houses and children. 
Obviously the major portion of this vast assemblage do not 
require more than the average degree of intelligence and edu- 
cation, and of temperamental and physical fitness in order to 
earn their daily bread. The coal miner, the waitress, the fac- 
tory hand, the man who chops cordwood, the clerk behind 
the counter, the conductor on the street car, the street sweeper, 
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the scrubwoman—all these are exceedingly useful and neces- * 
sary members of society, but they do not need minds of un- 
usually high caliber in order to perform their work and sup- 
port their families. 

Many positions of trust and responsibility, however, im- 
peratively demand minds of high grade. The rapid increase in 
the number of such positions is a noteworthy characteristic of 
our times. A new invention, for example, enables one man 
with brains to do the work of many whose main assets are 
muscles. One man with a ten-ton truck hauls the earth that 
formerly required twenty horses and ten drivers; one man 
with a compressed air drill breaks up a flinty pavement in a 
twentieth of the time needed by a man with a pick; another 
pulls levers which enable a vast scoop almost as wide as a 
street to devour sand and gravel by the cubic yard instead of 
the shovelful. In similar fashion the locomotive engineer, 
fireman, and conductor, and a brakeman or two, may safely 
transport five hundred passengers four hundred miles in eight 
hours, a task which formerly would have required perhaps 
fifty coach drivers for five long days. 

Turn to the city and see how the telephone, dictaphone, and 
telegraph, together with railways, automobiles, steamships, and 
airplanes, enable one man to conduct thousands of times as 
much business as was possible for a similar man a century ago. 
Each of these tasks, if it is to be done in the best way, requires 
men who surpass their predecessors in intellect and training, 
in the even balance of their temperaments, and in resistance to 
the physical strain of constant calls upon the nervous system. 
Even when an individual of no special intelligence can replace 
an office full of clerks by using an invention like the adding 
machine the nervous strain on the worker and the demand 
for a good physique and a well-balanced temperament are 
greater than ever before. Moreover, the invention and manu- 
facture of such machines require large numbers of persons of 
unusual ability. 
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In every walk of life the brains of the Builders are daily 
creating new complications with which the man of muscle 
alone cannot cope. Thus the demand for Builders increases 
with every step in the elaboration of the complex thing known 
as Civilization. When our population begins to press heavily 
upon our resources, a state which is rapidly approaching, the 
need of healthy men with brains rather than muscles, and with 
the temperament that makes people industrious, progressive, 
self-controlled and adjustable, will increase rather than 
diminish. 

How many Builders are needed in the United States? And 
how many are available? The answers to both questions de- 
pend first upon our definition of a Builder. They depend also 
upon how we measure people’s capacities, and upon many 
other conditions as to which exact data are not available. 
Hence only the roughest of answers can be given. Neverthe- 
less such answers may serve a useful purpose if they call atten- 
tion to the gap between the supply of Builders and the demand 
for them. If that gap is not growing, let us thank God and 
take courage. If it is growing, as seems to be generally 
agreed, the sooner we realize the full significance of the fact 
and do something about it, the better. 

In order to find out how many Builders are needed, let us 
estimate how many people in each main occupation ought to 
be of the Builder type if the United States is to maintain and 
improve its position. Let us confine ourselves to men, because 
no exact data are available for the millions of women whose 
work is in the home. We may safely assume that superior 
women are needed in the same number as superior men. 
Among the thirty-three million men who were gainfully em- 
ployed in the United States in 1920, approximately ten million 
were farmers. In order that agriculture may occupy its right- 
ful position in this country, what proportion of the farmers 
ought to be of the Builder type? Take, for example, a town- 
ship where the population consists mainly of one or two hun- 
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dred families of farmers. If such a township is to prosper and 
maintain the best American standards, it obviously needs at 
least a few local leaders, and a much larger number of lieu- 
tenants who follow the leaders promptly. Leaders and fol- 
lowers alike must keep up more or less with the affairs of their 
state and country, and even of the world, as well as with local 
affairs. Otherwise they cannot judge how a given policy will 
affect not only themselves and their neighbors, but the whole 
community, for which they are responsible through their votes 
and otherwise. They must have temperaments which enable 
them to come to a decision impersonally, dispassionately, and 
with reasonable promptness. In order to make themselves 
effective they must be able to present their ideas to others 
moderately, judiciously, and convincingly. They must not be 
easily turned from their purposes by opposition or difficulty, 
and yet must be quick to see mistakes and to adopt a new 
course when once a mistake is pointed out. 

In addition to all this the farm leader and his competent 
followers must keep up with the march of events in their own 
occupation. They must be able to weigh the different accounts 
of a new invention, such as the silo and tractor once were, 
and to decide intelligently whether it meets their requirements 
and is practical. Others may scoff at such new-fangled no- 
tions, but the farmer who is a Builder pays no attention to 
that. He takes a trip to the next county to see the new device 
in operation, talks with the most intelligent of his neighbors, 
and decides on the merits of the case. Thus he takes a real 
step of progress. Another Builder does the same thing in re- 
gard to a new breed of cattle, a new crop, or a new way of 
caring for the forest. Builders with a talent for organization 
are also greatly needed—men who are able to persuade their 
neighbors to purchase machines codperatively, or pool their 
products and store their surplus so as to sell in large quantities 
and command good markets. Such men are needed to enable 
the farmers to make contracts far ahead, and allot the space 
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in their fields in proportion to the probable demand and price 
of each product. Another leader takes a deep and intelligent — 
interest in religion, education, or government. He is a pillar 
of the church, and serves on the School Committee, or as 
selectman. 

No one farmer is likely to be a leader, or even a lieutenant, 
in all these lines of progress, but those who promptly appre- 
ciate the good work of their neighbors, and have the good 
judgment to follow suit, are likewise Builders. Thus the 
Builders include many plain honest people who are not known 
outside their own community. But all of them are good 
men and true, who look forward and not backward, up and 
not down, outward and not inward, and lend a hand. Among 
a hundred farmers in the East, the West, the North, or the 
South, how many such Builders are needed to leaven the lump, 
put farming on its feet, and make our agricultural population 
as strong and vigorous as it was a century or more ago? Are 
five in every hundred enough? Or ten? Or twenty? 

If our farmers are to maintain what we proudly call the 
American standards, if they are to make a permanent success 
of local self-government, and render farming a highly re- 
spected and desirable profession, at least one farmer in ten, 
and probably one in five, ought to be a Builder. That means 
that one or two million farmers ought to be ‘Builders—let us 
say a million and a half. 

How about the million men engaged in mining? Obviously 
the 34,000 operators, officials and managers ought to be of as 
high grade as the plain, high-minded farmers who have just 
been described. Should the 37,000 foremen, overseers and in- 
spectors also be of the same type, although perhaps not 
equally able intellectually? That they are not of this type is 
all too obvious, and neither are a large number of the higher 
officials. Will mining ever cease to be one of the most unde« 
sirable, most poorly paid, and most badly organized of occu- 
pations until the force of circumstances brings into it a much 





A clear example showing how the inventive genius of Builders serves to 
replace manual labor, The same work 1s being accomplished im each case, 
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larger percentage of high-grade men? How can we expect the 
miners’ unions to be wisely managed unless they contain a fair 
proportion of men with reasonable, progressive temperaments, 
and with a considerable degree of intelligence? It seems to us 
that in the mining industry the foremen, overseers, and in- 
spectors ought certainly to be Builders. But even thus our 
American standards and ideals cannot permanently prevail 
unless the rank and file of the miners comprise also a con- 
siderable number of young men of similar kind who in due 
time will rise to higher positions. Even if only one in twenty 
is of this kind, that makes about 120,000 Builders when these 
are added to the two groups of officials already mentioned. 
It would be tedious and unnecessary to discuss the other 
great occupations in the way that we have discussed farming 
and mining. Suffice it to say that we have gone carefully 
through the whole list as given in the census and have made 
what seem to us conservative estimates like those for farmers 
and miners. The following table sums up the minimum num- 
ber of intelligent, reliable, industrious, self-controlled, tactful 
and progressive Builders which each main type of occupation 
seems to require according to the standards described above. 


Number of Men Number of Percentage 
Engaged in Oc- Builders of Builders 


Occupation cupation, 1920 Required Required 
Domestic and personal service.. 1,218,000 120,000 10 
Mining and quarrying ........ 1,087,000 120,000 II 
Clerical occupations Oi. sis. 1.6 1,700,000 250,000 14% 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing .. 9,869,000 1,500,000 15 
Manufacturing and mechanical 

BLICLISELIGS 7:9 olde aishave soe’ atule wrote 10,888,000 1,890,000 17 
AP EAUSPOLCATION © oye's ac. c'ece ais 9) s0-914 2,851,000 810,000 28 
PEDIC DEL VICE!” 0's <' de 'sicisie owes 749,000 230,000 31 
FIPS aereitele alt sieiaiecisicis vielbioleere's ¢ 3,575,000 1,390,000 30 
NePOESSIONS Wits cie ds's/e.0°5) sisiece's\s s,0°0 1,127,000 1,000,000 89 

PDOtALE weer cs Batela ae clb eve 33,064,000 6,210,000 19 


It is easy to criticize this table. The size of the figures in 
the two right-hand columns depends wholly on our individual 
judgment as to how many able and intelligent men are needed, 
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and upon our definitions of “able,” “intelligent” and several 
other words. The reader can easily remake the table for him- 
self, and the revision may be better than the original. This — 
much, however, is clear; if all of the six million positions for 
which Builders are required according to our estimate were 
actually filled by Builders, this country would approach a 
reasonable ideal instead of being far below that ideal. Condi- 
tions like those in the table might well be our goal. Can we 
get there in a generation? A century? 


CHAPTER II 


THE ROLL CALL OF THE BUILDERS 


It is not enough to know how many Builders are needed. 
We must also know how many there actually are. This ques- 
tion is even more difficult than the other. Here, as before, 
we can make only the roughest approximation, and the reader 
must modify it to suit himself. The obvious starting point 
seems to be the Army tests made during the World War. There 
has been considerable disagreement as to the actual meaning 
of those tests, and as to the accuracy with which they really 
measure innate intelligence as distinguished from training. 
They have been especially assailed because some of their in- 
terpreters have made rather positive statements as to the 
mental ages of various classes of the population. They have 
likewise been assailed with greater justice because they give 
an advantage to persons who have had good schooling and to 
those whose mental powers are of the kind which profit by 
schooling. Nevertheless, practically every one agrees that the 
tests furnish the best available cross section of the native 
intelligence of the American people. 

Bear in mind that the tests were designed to measure the 
fitness of the young men of the United States for the army. 
The very superior and superior persons of classes A and B 
were supposed to be “officer material,” provided they dis- 
played the necessary qualifications in other respects. Any one 
who has served in the United States army is well aware that 
while the officers are as a whole a fine lot, many have intellects 
which are not a whit above the lower level that we have set 
for the Builders. In addition to this, no small percentage 


display temperamental qualities which seem to unfit them 
ir 
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for really constructive work in the social fabric. We think 
that Major Albert W. Draves is going rather far in the fol- 
lowing quotation, but his words are worth listening to, for © 
he knows whereof he speaks: 

“When the Mexican Punitive Expedition occurred in 1916 
fifty per cent of the officers called for service in the National 
Guard, where no exacting standards were imposed, were in- 
competent, except under the rigid supervision of a high quality 
man. Offences against ‘standards’ were embezzlement, mur- 
der, robbery, theft, besides many cases of absolute neglect of 
duty to the prejudice of the health and life of soldiers under 
their care. As a member of several investigating boards, I 
can state that officers in our World War were found who pos- 
sessed no knowledge of reading or writing and who did not 
know where France was! One captain admitted that he didn’t 
know what country we were fighting! This captain had had 
a commission for 24 years.” 

Extreme as this statement is, it brings out the important 
fact that the minimum standards for army officers are by no 
means higher than those which ought to prevail among people 
who are true Builders of their country. This is not because 
the higher officers of the army are content with poor material, 
but because if the standards are set too high, there will not be 
men enough to fill all the positions. ‘The case resembles that 
of practically all kinds of business. Many of the foremen in 
mines, for example, are a rough, ignorant lot with no great in- 
telligence and with rather unpleasant temperaments. This is 
not because the mine officials want such men, but because they 
cannot get better ones. The better men go to pleasanter jobs. 
But if there were enough good men so that all the pleasanter 
jobs were filled, and some high-grade men were still unoccu- 
pied, such men might become mine foremen. The immediate 
result would be a marked improvement in mining conditions, 
such as occurs quite regularly whenever the officials, foremen 
and overseers are of a genuinely high type. 


THE ROLL CALL OF THE BUILDERS 


fli 


‘A THE WHITE POPULATION OF THE 


B 


Cc 


UNITED STATES IS APPROXIMATELY 100,000,000 
DEDUCTING THE “VERY INFERIOR,” 


THERE REMAIN APPROXIMATELY... 92,900,000 
DEDUCTING ALSO THE “INFERIOR,” 
THERE REMAIN APPROXIMATELY... 75,900,000 
DEDUCTING THOSE OF “LOW AVER- 
AGE,” THERE REMAIN ONLY....... 52,100,000 
THIS FIGURE REPRESENTS THOSE 
ABOVE “AVERAGE” INTELLIGENCE... 27,100,000 


HERE ARE THE 12,000,000 ABOVE “HIGH AVER- 
AGE” INTELLIGENCE. OF THIS 12,000,000 ONLY 
4,000,000 ARE RATED “VERY SUPERIOR.” 


THESE CATEGORIES AND FIGURES ARE BASED ON 


THE UNITED STATES ARMY STANDARDS AND 
RECORDS OF INTELLIGENCE, 
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To return to the army, although the standards of intelli- 
gence for officers were not very high during the World War, — 
only twelve per cent of the men in the white draft ranked in | 
grades A and B, and thus were accounted as “officer ma- 
terial.” If our standard for Builders is put at this same level, 
which seems by no means too high, only twelve per cent, or 
approximately four million of the thirty-three million men who 
are gainfully employed, are of sufficient intelligence to fill the 
six million positions which need men of the Builder type. 

This is by no means the whole story. A man with the keen- 
est intellect may be almost useless if he has a lazy disposition, 
if he is so cautious that he generally comes to a decision too 
late for action, if he is mentally unbalanced, or if he habitually 
fails to control his emotions. So far as has yet been discov- 
ered, there is only a slight correlation between intellect and 
temperament. A man with a brilliant intellect may be ex- 
tremely unstable emotionally, while a stupid man may be 
highly industrious, reliable, self-controlled and easy to get 
along with. Most of us know many cases of just such kinds. 
In the absence of any exact data let us suppose that the per- 
centage of persons who are temperamentally fit to become 
Builders is twice as large as the percentage who are intel- 
lectually fit. Unless the correlation between intellect and 
temperament is much greater than’ yet appears, even this 
liberal allowance means that only a quarter of the four mil- 
lion men who are intellectually fit to be included among the 
Builders are also temperamentally fit. Not much more than a 
million men, then, who are really fit, although six million are 
needed. 

Even yet we have not seen the worst. The army tests agree 
with many other lines of observation in showing an alarm- 
ing number of important physical defects which weaken people 
so much that they cannot be fully efficient. About twenty per 
cent of our young men between the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty were rejected because of physical defects. Some of 
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the defects, like poor eyesight and bad teeth, might not seri- 
ously diminish a man’s usefulness, provided they were properly 
cared for. Nevertheless, physical defects reduce still further 
the number of men who are really effective Builders. But let 
the number stand at one million. We do not know whether 
this is too large or too small in comparison with the six million 
who ought to be of our Builder type. But this much we know 
with certainty:—the number of people who are competent in 
intellect, temperament and body is pitifully small compared 
with the number who are needed. In this fact lies the greatest 
menace to the future of civilization. Or rather the menace 
lies not only in this, but in the further fact that the demand 
for such men in proportion to the population is steadily grow- 
ing, while the supply is diminishing. 

The dearth of superior people is not a theory, but a fact. 
All over the United States business men deplore the scarcity 
of good executives. This is the weakest point in our industrial 
system. A poor executive may tear down structures which 
have taken years to build. He may be envious of more in- 
telligent men in positions below him, and may try to keep 
them down. He may lack the ability to select capable men; 
his tendency usually is to choose those whom he can dominate 
because they are his inferiors. This is no imaginary dream. 
It is an actual fact, a stone wall against which modern busi- 
ness has run. Here is an example. Not long ago a well known 
corporation employed a new sales manager at $50,000 a year. 
After four months they found him incompetent. To discharge 
him and pay him a full year’s salary was cheaper than to 
keep him and let him demoralize the organization. Hundreds 
of such cases occur yearly on a large scale, thousands on a 
small scale. Is it because such men are poorly trained, or be- 
cause they lack gray matter and have some temperamental 
weakness? ~ 

Read Bradstreet’s summary of business conditions and see 
what it indicates as to the causes of failures. In 1924 there 
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were nearly twenty thousand failures in the United States with 
liabilities of about seven hundred million dollars; in 1925 
nearly nineteen thousand with liabilities approaching five © 
hundred million. Here are the percentages of failures which 
the Bradstreet Company assigns to various causes: 

PERCENTAGE OF FAILurES DUE 


To FAuLts oF THOSE 
FAILING, 1924-1925 


Incompetence (irrespective of other causes) ............-00% 35-5 
Lack of capital si. oes wees Hole esos tate ohdvcfoies siG ets ote etetaroherareeiaiere’S 33-1 
Inexperience (without other incompetence) ............e.00- 4.4 
Fraudulent. disposition of property ..........ceeeececcceeces 3.5 
Persondibextravagances, 0. Satie eee nae eenbevecuercenes 1.8 
Neglect of business (due to doubtful habits) ............00- 1.3 
Unwise credits e755. oe ee ub poncossndoagnssccndbaane 1.2 
Speculation (outside regular business) .........sseeececeoes 4 

Total - anise auvina sees aesid comer ee tes manne Sr i 

PERCENTAGE OF FAILURES, 1924 AND 

1925, Nor Dur to Fauvtrts 
oF THOSE FAILING 

Specific conditions (disaster, war, floods; -€tC: cave con ceemner 15.4 
Compedtion: <0. ach aaks oie Sanaa Was os ne 2.0 
Failure of others (apparently solvent debtors) .............. 1.4 

FE OSL S) Sicrauins pies a.s Wa sacar eimai wae eae Ua ore tenes 18.8 


‘A man himself is mainly responsible for his own success 
or failure in commercial life.” That is the way the Brad- 
street Company summarizes the whole matter. Four times out 
of five, according to their figures, some one’s lack of intelli- 
gence, lack of self-control, or lack of the right kind of tem- 
perament is responsible for financial failures. The same 
causes are responsible for bank closings, bucket shops, fake 
bonds, the failure of salesmen to make good, the wastes in 
the real estate business, and the notable laxity in all sorts 
of enterprises. Lack of capital, for example, is generally due 
to some mistake in running the business, some unwise venture, 
or some temperamental quality whereby the persons who need 
capital are unable to persuade others to invest in their enter- 
prise. Inexperience is often merely another name for poor 
judgment, for the failure to judge one’s own Capacities leads 
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many people into circumstances where their lack of experience 
is costly. Unwise credits are another form of poor judgment. 
The other items, fraud, extravagance, neglect and speculation, 
are usually the result of defects of temperament whereby a 
man is not able to control his actions by means of his judg- 
ment. 

What is true in business is also true in other lines. School 
boards are constantly beset by the difficulty of obtaining really 
good teachers. All too often the schools are taught by teach- 
ers whose intelligence is below that of a goodly percentage 
of their pupils, and whose temperaments are not at all adapted 
to the training of children. Yet in our hidebound fashion we 
forbid married women to teach in many of our schools, even 
though such women may be of the highest caliber and have 
the additional advantage of an intimate experience of mother- 
hood and the rearing of children. 

Lack of superior intelligence and of a well-balanced tem- 
perament stand among the major causes of rottenness in our 
governments, national, state and city; they are a prime cause 
of yellow journalism, poor books, shyster lawyers, and easily 
bought injustice; of low art, weak sermons, quack doctors, 
cruelty to animals, and cruelty to children; of poorly prepared 
food and consequent malnutrition, disease, squalor and misery 
in many of our homes and institutions; and of a host of other 
evils. Such lack of superior qualities is the underlying reason 
for the need of so much charity, as we call it, and for the fact 
that a large part of our charity, well meant as it is, merely 
puts off the evil day and thus necessitates more charity, and 
then still more. 

Is it not plain that the positions which demand superior 
persons are vastly more numerous than are the people com- 
petent to fill them? Many are called, but few are fit. 


CHAPTER III 


THE WAR OF SMOKELESS DECAY 


THE small number of Builders is bad enough; the steady 
diminution in their number is still worse. A relentless war 
is being waged against almost all kinds of Builders. In the 
past, wars may have had more advantages than in our day. 
Hand-to-hand conflict may have killed off the weak and stupid 
more rapidly than the strong and canny, but perhaps it also 
killed the brave and adventurous more often than the cow- 
ardly, who ran away, and the stupid, who were too “feckless” 
to be worth bringing into battle. 

In our own day the same sort of contradictory conditions 
prevail, except that the grim balance is more clearly in favor 
of loss. Our modern wars mean loss of money, morals, health, 
and manhood, but worst of all they mean loss of children to 
form the next generation of Builders. 

Read the official books describing the methods of selection 
employed in the great armies during the World War. See 
how the men were sifted out by tests of physique and health, 
by mental tests, and by all the tests summed up in General 
Crowder’s Spirit of Selective Service. Talk with the officers 
or read their correspondence, and see how they bent every 
effort, and are still doing so, to obtain the best men in every 
possible respect. They were doing their duty; they would 
have been remiss if they had done otherwise. 

But sit down and think it all out cold-bloodedly. Here is a 
stupid man—reject him; here is a hunchback—reject him; 
here is a man whose eyesight is deficient, but whose mind is 
good—put him in a safe place in charge of stores at a sea- 


port. Here is another who has a fine physique, but is ugly 
18 
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and hard to manage—put him in a labor battalion where he 
can work behind the lines. Here, on the other hand, is a 
clean-limbed, clear-eyed, earnest young fellow with an in- 
domitable spirit, and with the will to obey as well as to 
command. He is just the kind to be made a non-commis- 
sioned officer and sent into No Man’s Land among the falling 
shells, or let us make him a second lieutenant and give him 
a squad of the best boys we can find to go out at night and 
silence that machine gun over yonder. Yes, we may silence 
him and his squad forever, but that is war. Here is another 
of still higher caliber, the best all-around student, athlete, and 
moral leader in his class at college. He will make an ideal 
aviator. Of course, the chances are that he will never live to 
finish his course in college, or marry that girl who has thrown 
herself into Red Cross work with such intent enthusiasm. But 
what can we do about it? We must have aviators to win the 
war; none but the desé are fit for aviators. 

Read the army reports and correspondence once more. Tell 
us how much you find about selecting the best for service at the 
front, on the one hand, and about rejecting the best, and 
sacrificing the worst on the other hand. The latter idea seems 
never to have entered the heads of those in command. And if 
it had entered their heads and borne fruit, who would have won 
the war? You cannot have war unless you sacrifice the best. 
At least you cannot have successful war. Not even in times 
of peace would the officers in the world’s best armies think of 
selecting the mental defectives for military service, as is said 
to have been done recently in Spain. 

Worse, if anything, than the death of so many of the finest 
young men in war is the ruin of the health and morals of a still 
larger number. It is hard to tell whether the harm done by 
war to health or to morals is greater. War is usually accom- 
panied by epidemics. Perhaps the epidemics are not wholly 
bad; they probably tend to weed out those who cannot with- 
stand disease. But what of the venereal disease which accom- 
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panies every war and lasts long after the war is finished? It . 
maims, it stigmatizes, it sterilizes, it kills. Worst of all, the 
sinner is not the only sufferer; the innocent also suffer—the 
wife, the children, and even the children’s children. War is 
always beastly and immoral. The segregation of the sexes 
which it causes, and the collection of degenerate women around 
the camps to prey on the soldiers, tend toward grosser and 
more widespread immorality than is found under almost any 
other conditions. Young men of a type so high that they 
would normally escape often fall victims to their bad sur- 
roundings. After the war the reaction from stern effort tends 
to produce a further lowering of all sorts of standards. Dec- 
ades are generally required for a country to return to the 
moral level of the days before the war. All these conditions 
combine with the evil lessons of the war to cause venereal 
diseases to be vastly more rife and vastly more dangerous than 
normally. 

In spite of boasted remedies, syphilis alone is reported as 
causing one death out of every 250 in the United States in 
1910, and one out of 136 in 1917 when our soldiers were con- 
centrated in camps. But the majority of physicians dare not 
record the deaths of supposedly respectable people as due to 
this cause, or at least they prefer to assign them to accom- 
panying causes which do not carry so great a stigma. If all 
these deaths are ascribed to syphilis as they ought to be, that 
disease, according to such authorities as Dr. William Osler, 
killed one person out of every six and a half among those who 
died in the United States during the war, and one in eight as 
late as 1921. Thus syphilis is 50 per cent more dangerous 
than tuberculosis; and nearly twice as dangerous as pneu- 
monia, or cancer, even in normal times. War brings syphilis 
to hundreds of thousands of fine young men who otherwise 
might escape it. 

War also increases the prevalence of gonorrhea, which is the 
chief cause of sterility and the principal contributor to the 
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gynecological wards of hospitals. According to Dr. Osler, this 
disease “costs the country annually thousands of lives, thirty 
to forty per cent of all congenital blindness, chronic pelvic 
mischief in women, and the unhappiness of sterile marriages.” 
“A conservative estimate,” says Dr. Bundesen, of the Chicago 
Department of Health, “shows that these venereal diseases 
cost at least $300,000,000 a year in reduced efficiency” in the 
United States alone. And how much do they cost in Builders 
who never are born or whose efficiency they greatly diminish? 
The temporary loss of money, morals, and health through 
war is only a drop in the bucket compared with the permanent 
loss of the children who might have been born. Perhaps Bel- 
gium was not so badly off as we believe. Her institutions 
were, indeed, shattered, her people were hungry, disease ran 
riot, the able-bodied people were set at forced labor and some 
were actually carried off to Germany. But who died under 
such circumstances? Was it the strongest and finest of the 
young men? Not if the Germans could help it. Many such 
men did, indeed, remain with the Belgian army or escape by 
stealth to join it, but thousands of others were forcibly pre- 
vented from joining their fighting comrades. Chafe as they 
might, they were saved by the German conquest of their 
country. Who died in their stead? All sorts of people, but 
chiefly the defectives, the people who were physically weak 
or mentally stupid. They are always the first to succumb 
when civilization is upset. 
’ England was safe from the Germans because protected by 
the sea and by the unwhipped British navy. Good luck for 
her? Ah, no! Her best and bravest went over the sea to die, 
but civilization never broke down in England; the insane 
asylums suffered little, if any, and the paupers were fed as 
carefully as the able-bodied. Moreover, the incompetent 
found jobs at high wages. They could marry young, and 
raise many children to replace those who might have been 
born to the brave young officers who are dead, and to the 
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cheery, competent girls of the Red Cross and the Y who will _ 
never marry now. Victory or defeat, which is better in the 
long run? 

The wars thus far considered have been mere surface af- 
fairs. Gunfire, sword, agony, and physical death have made 
them very real to some, while drums, tinsel, and the appeal to 
patriotism have often made the non-combatants feel that they 
too were making a great sacrifice, even when they were en- 
joying great profits. But war, which has been defined as “a 
state of hostility,” does not need shrapnel, swords, bands, uni- 
forms and high taxes in order to manifest itself. A far more 
deadly, but almost unnoticed war is going on daily in our 
midst. 

In his little poem, ““The Woodpile,” Robert Frost tells what 
he saw one day when walking through the woods. Coming 
to a decaying wood pile, he was astonished that any one should 
spend so much effort in chopping the wood and carefully piling 
it, and then forget his efforts. 


“T thought that only 
Some one who lived in turning to fresh tasks 
Could so forget his handiwork on which 
He spent himself, the labor of his axe, 
And leave it there, far from a useful fireplace, 
To warm the frozen swamp ‘as best it could 
With the slow smokeless burning of decay.” 


The slow smokeless burning of decay! That is the kind of 
war that is being fought in our Republic. It is a war more 
destructive than any war of gunfire or sword play in which 
America has ever participated. Yes, more destructive than 
any such war in which any nation has ever participated. And 
its anguish is more heart-rending than that of any other war. 
This is no war of physical strength. It bears to that sort 
of conflict the same relation that the burning of the woodpile 
bears to the usual kind of burning. It is a war of smokeless 
decay. It began in the early days of our Republic; it will be 
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waged until one side or the other is victorious. On its out- 
come depends the future of America. 

When the Nations of the world became embroiled in the 
Great War, almost every one knew that something was hap- 
pening. To-day only a handful of people realize that this de- 
structive battle is being waged in America. Nor is America 
the only country where a war of smokeless decay is in prog- 
ress. We see evidences of such a war in every civilized 
country. History shows us its results in Greece, Rome, and 
many another ancient civilization. 

Just what is this war in our Republic? It is a war against 
the children of the Builders. The enemy is firmly entrenched, 
and the Builders are being slaughtered with alarming speed. 
At the present rate most of the loveliest flowers of the Queen’s 
garden will soon be merely a memory. The only defense lies 
in the intelligence and conscience of the thoughtful people of 
America. But how do we know that the situation is really 
so dangerous? Are we not being frightened by mere talk? 
Has not a similar situation prevailed time and again in the 
past, and has not civilization made progress in spite of it? 

The only effective way to answer these questions is to look 
carefully at the facts. What we need to know is how many 
children there ought to be in the average family of Builders 
and how many there actually are. Then we must find out 
whether the situation to-day is appreciably different from what 
it has been in the past. The proper number of children in 
the average family of Builders depends on our aim—the pur- 
pose for which we bring children into the world. Our main 
purpose, of course, so far as we have any, is to satisfy the 
innate love of children which exists in the heart of almost 
every normal adult. Another purpose, after we have one or 
two children, should be to provide those children with the best 
possible environment—the intimate companionship of other 
children near their own age. These are the personal purposes. 
In addition to this the highest types of people recognize a 
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social purpose in bringing children into the world. That pur- 
pose is primarily to make the world a better place in which 
to live. This last purpose can be accomplished in full only 
if the Builders have enough children, not only to maintain, but 
to increase their proportion among the population as a whole. 

Here let us pause to emphasize a point of the highest im- 
portance. The program advocated in this book is equally im- 
portant and reasonable, no matter whether we place the chief 
emphasis on environment or heredity. What we need most of 
all is more children from the right kind of homes, regardless 
of whether those homes owe their quality to training or in- 
heritance. In spite of frequent assertions as to the great 
number of leaders who spring from the humblest origin, the 
facts indicate unmistakably that the leaders come from the 
classes of society which we have defined as Builders. For 
example, among the persons in Who’s Who in America for 
1922-23, Professor Stephen S. Visher has found only one son 
of an unskilled laborer for every 48,000 such laborers in 1870, 
that being the census year nearest the average date of birth 
of the persons in Who’s Who. Skilled laborers and artisans 
such as carpenters, plumbers, and mechanics produced thirty 
times as many leaders proportionately as did the unskilled 
laborers. ‘Their score was one son, or daughter in Who’s 
Who for every 1600 families. Farmers did twice as well as 
skilled artisans. But contrast this with clergymen among 
whose children one for every 20 potential fathers is listed 
in Who’s Who. In other words, the child of the average 
clergyman, taking all denominations together, is about 35 
times as likely to be a conspicuous leader as is the child of a 
farmer, 80 times as likely as the child of a skilled artisan, and 
2400 times as likely as the child of an unskilled laborer. The 
child of a Unitarian minister ranks still higher, for such a 
child is three times as likely to be distinguished as is the child 
of the average minister, and nearly 7,000 times as likely as the 
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child of an unskilled laborer. Look at the following figures 
and see how the matter stands. 


Number of Men in Each Occu- 
pation Per Eminent Son or 
Daughter in (“Who's 
Who,’ 1922-23) 


Unskilled laborers: ........ccssccsccee 48,000 
Skilled TabOvee Site: sisze aye stntam aie wits otaletee's 1,600 
PARTIERS Sty cee ale eamteionel & coazalokodonstereustate 690 
Engineers (chiefly non-technical) ..... 160 
Phy sicianstanwicccvscc sieve eietniaiatstavocisi eiote 104 
Methodist clergymen ........6.J0cc% .l0 97 
BUSIMeSS! Mele t eeetcsc ciotersiao <toueloleleleteicieieie 80 
TSAW VERS och crenk otis nee whole: So ddnel mrorareteantetanats 52 
Professional men except clergymen ... 46 
Baptist clergymencs. so aces cjeisinesinisls 43 
Sea captains and pilots .............. 42 
Clergymen of all denominations ...... 20 
Presbyterian clergymen ...........6-- II 
Episcopal: Clerey Men 4. s- ies sete core eis 9 
Congregational clergymen ............ 8 
Wnitarian-clereymci).. ss... cs eer cle 7 


The leaders of America evidently come in far larger pro- | 


portions from homes where high moral and cultural standards 
prevail than from those of laborers, artisans and farmers. 
They come from the homes of the Builders, especially the 
Builders who are strong morally as well as mentally. No mat- 
ter whether the strength of these homes is due to inheritance 
or training, or to a combination of the two, it needs no proof 
to show that the greater the proportion of children in such 
homes, the greater will be the number of valuable leaders. 
Hence in this book the general line of reasoning and the 
general conclusions are the same no matter whether we place 
more stress on inheritance or training. Fine children in good 
homes, and enough of them to maintain their proportion in the 
total population, should be our aim if the war of smokeless 
decay is to be won. 


Oe eT 


CHAPTER IV 


THE SIZE OF AMERICAN FAMILIES 


IF the proportion of Builders is to increase ever so little, 
the number of children who survive and become parents 
must obviously be larger in the average family of Builders 
than among the rest of the population. How many children 
does that mean? No one can answer exactly because this 
great and backward country of ours has never found out how 
large its average family is. We know the number of pigs in 
an average litter and of litters born to the average sow; we 
know how many calves each cow bears on an average; and 
we have the fullest data as to how many eggs are laid per 
year by the hens. But nobody knows how many children are 
born to the average mother. Until the Census Bureau obtains 
the exact facts, the best we can do is to make estimates. In 
an address as President of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion in 1924 Dr. Louis L. Dublin of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company estimated that in order to maintain our 
population at its present level without either increase or de- 
crease, and without either immigration or emigration, it would 
be necessary that each family which has any children should 
have an average of 3.1. In other words so many people are 
unmarried or else have no children though married that this 
number of children is needed to balance the deaths and thus 
maintain a stationary population without any growth from 
year to year. 

An average of 3.1 children per family by no means rep- 
resents the number of children needed among the Builders. 
If they are to hold their own, and perhaps increase a little in 
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proportion to other types of people, they must have many 
more than three children per family. The average among 


those who have children must be large enough, not only to © 


replace the parents and their unmarried or childless con- 
temporaries, but to maintain the present proportion of Build- 
ers in a population which is still increasing with fair rapidity. 
The increase due to births alone to be sure is by no means so 
large as is usually supposed. Doctors Dublin and Lotka have 
shown that when allowance is made for immigration and for 
the fact that immigrants tend to be young people of the age 
when they are most likely to have children, the annual rate 
of increase among the entire population of the United States 
in 1920 was only 5.5 per 1000 inhabitants. That is, the 
number of births among an average 1000 of our population 
was only five and a half greater than the number of deaths. 
When allowances are made for immigration and other factors, 
our real death rate in 1920 was 15.3 instead of 12.4 as ap- 
pears in the ordinary figures, while our birthrate was only 20.9 
instead of 23.4. We differ from a country like France by 
no means so much as we usually suppose. Nevertheless, our 
population is still increasing at a fair rate by means of excess 
of births over deaths. If the Builders are to increase at the 
same rate, those of them who have children must average 
approximately 4.1 per family. If tht Builders are to gain in 
proportion to the population as a whole so that future genera- 
tions may slightly excel the present generation in their pro- 
portion of competent, high-minded people, the number of 
children per family among the Builders must average about 
four and a half. If this is the average, families with five, six, 
seven and eight children must be numerous in order to balance 
those which have from one to four. 

An average of four and a half children per family seems so 
large that the reader may well ask how we arrive at it. Let 
us start with one hundred married couples who have children. 
How many children must they have in order that the next 
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generation may comprise another hundred married couples 
who have children? If all the children lived, if as many as 
possible were married, and if all who were married had chil- 
dren, there would have to be 206 children to replace the 
two hundred parents. The number is 206 instead of 200 
because 106 boys are born in the United States for every 100 
girls, and the number of girls of course limits the number of 
married couples. But some children are sure to die before 
the age of parenthood. In order to be on the conservative 
side and thereby keep our average family as small as possible, 
let us say that this age is reached at 24 years. According to 
the Northeastern States Mortality Tables, based on the deaths 
from 1908 to 1912, only 77 out of every 100 children survive 
to the age of 24. Inasmuch as the death rate is now lower than 
in those years and is lower among Builders than among the 
population as a whole, we may assume that the number of 
survivors in our 100 families is 85 out of every hundred. In 
that case, in order that there may be a hundred married 
couples among the children, there would have to be a trifle 
more than 242 children. 

The next factor to consider is the percentage who are mar- 
ried. According to the census of 1920, nearly ninety per cent 
of the women of the United States aged 35 to 44 years have 
been married, while among the men in Who’s Who the per- 
centage is practically the same. Among Harvard graduates, 
on the other hand, only about 75 per cent are ever married, 
among college women 60 or less, and among the women in 
Who’s Who only about 54. If we call the percentage 80 for 
the Builders as a whole, we are probably fairly close to the 
truth. That obliges us to increase our 242 children to 303 
in order to get 100 married couples. 

One other requirement still remains to be met. We must 
have a hundred couples who are not only married, but have 
children. What percentage of married people have children? 
Here are some answers: 
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Per Cent 
16,000 native white American women who had been married 10 
to 19 years in 1900 when studied by the Immigration Com- 
mission in cities and on farms in Rhode Island, Ohio, and 


> 


AEimesOta is seek os see he le ac ielerelo Nletbe orote pats siotenloe le tiarorsi= ae 87 
B. Harvard graduates of classes of 1851 to 1860 ......-.+++seee 87 
C. Men of full professorial rank at Yale University ............+ 
D. Graduates of women’s colleges .......--eeeeceereeeseeeee 60 to 85 
E, Harvard graduates of classes of 1891 to 1900 ....... TOPSAN GEES 74 


For the Builders as a whole, the rate is probably about 85 
per cent. That makes it necessary for our hundred original 
couples to have 356 children in order that among those chil- 
dren there may be another 100 couples who also marry and 
have children. In other words, if the Builders are just barely 
to maintain their numbers without any increase whatever, 
there must be an average of approximately 3.6 children in 
every family where there are any children at all. If the 
Builders are to increase fast enough to keep pace with the 
growth of the general population through births alone, the 
average number of children must be about 4.1. But the 
country will be safe only if the Builders gain on the general 
population so that their proportion increases a little from 
generation to generation. In that case there must be an in- 
crease sufficient to make up for whatever deficiency in good 
building material there may be among our immigrants, espe- 
cially among those who are bootlegged into the country illegit- 
imately. Thus we arrive at a figureof about four and a half 
as the number of children needed in the average family of 
Builders if the future of America is to be safe. 

Having seen what the birth rate among Builders ought to be 
if that desirable element of our population is to maintain or 
slightly increase its proportions among the population as a 
whole, let us next try to estimate what the birthrate actually 
is. The 16,000 native white mothers referred to above had an 
average of approximately 2.8 children in the cities and 3.3 in 
the rural districts, or about 3.1 for the whole northeastern 
United States. Some of these women doubtless had children 
after the census of 1900 was taken, but their large families 
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are probably almost balanced by the small families of women 
of the same generation who died young before the census was 
taken. Since Builders tend to migrate to the cities in larger 
proportions than do the rest of the population, and since city 
birth rates are low, we may conclude that if the proportion of 
city people were the same among these 16,000 women as 
among the Builders, the average number of children per 
woman would be less than 3.1. 

By no means all native white Americans of native parentage 
are Builders. In fact by far the greater proportion are not 
Builders. The ones who are not Builders probably have the 
larger families, for in spite of important exceptions, the less 
competent classes of the population tend to have many chil- 
dren. Where else then shall we find data which really repre- 
sent Builders? Perhaps the parents of Yale students are 
fairly representative of the Builder type. The 1600 native- 
born students of native parentage who received the A.B. 
degree at Yale from 1922 to 1926 came from. families in which 
the average number of children is reported as 2.4.* Since the 
students rarely reported brothers and sisters who died in in- 
fancy, although reporting those who died later, we may con- 
clude that the average Yale student of old American stock 
comes from a family averaging at least 2.6 children and per- 
haps more. On the whole, however, Yale students come from 
a social group having greater wealth than the average of the 
Builders; presumably the number of children in such families 
is less than the average. Hence the average Builder’s family 
presumably numbers somewhat less than 3.1 children, which 
represents the approximate number of children per family 
among all persons of native white stock, and somewhat more 
than 2.6, which represents the probable number among the 
people who send their children to Yale. 


* This means the real average, obtained by reckoning two students as necessary to 
represent one family of four children, for example, and not reckoning each student 
as the representative of a separate family as is often mistakenly done. The sizes of 
the families in this book are always computed by this correct, but less usual method, 
wherever it is applicable. 
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Another group which well represents the Builders is the 
people in Who’s Who in America. We shall study them fully 
by and by. Here it is enough to say that among several. 
thousand whose families have recently been completed the 
average number of children is 2.8. But some of these men, 
like the Yale students, undoubtedly failed to report children 
who died in infancy, although reporting those who died later. 
If such children represent a tenth of the total, as appears to 
be approximately the case, the average family completed 
within the decade from 1915 to 1925 probably averages not 
far from 3.1 children. This, however, is probably greater 
than the average size of the families of Builders as a whole, 
for at a given social level, as we shall see later, the most suc- 
cessful people tend to have larger families than do the less suc- 
cessful. Of course, all Builders are relatively successful, but 
the people in Who’s Who are exceptionally so. When we 
combine the facts reported by the Immigration Commission 
with those as to Yale parents and the people in Who’s Who, - 
it seems legitimate to conclude that the families of the Build- 
ers which are completed between 1925 and 1930 must average 
not far from 2.9 children. Even though this figure is a mere 
estimate it is so near the truth that its use can scarcely lead 
us far astray. 

We now have before us two significant figures—2.9 as the 
approximate average number of children in the families of the 
Builders, and 4.5 as the approximate number required if the 
Builders are to hold their own and increase very slightly 
in proportion to the population as a whole. The difference 
between these two numbers represents roughly the extent to 
which the war of smokeless decay is slowly but surely reduc- 
ing the percentage of persons of high intellectual and tempera- 
mental inheritance in the United States. 

Let us next examine this matter of birth rates in another 
way. The United States Census Bureau has lately begun to 
collect accurate information from mothers when their children 
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are born. The data as to mothers between the ages of 35 and 
45 years have been arranged according to the occupations of 
the fathers. Some such mothers will doubtless have other 
children. Moreover, the families of women who give birth 
to children at the ages of 35 to 45 average decidedly larger 
than those of women whose child-bearing career ends before 
the age of 35. Thus the census figures have the two-fold dis- 
advantage of not dealing with completed families and of being 
based on a selected group of families which are larger than 
the average. On the other hand, they possess the great ad- 
vantage of giving a uniform scale whereby the sizes of the 
families in different occupations can be readily compared. 

Such a comparison appears in the table on the following 
pages. This includes the fifty occupations represented by the 
largest numbers of children. The figures actually given in the 
census tables have been reduced by one-third to allow for the 
many small families where the mother’s child-bearing career 
terminates before she is thirty-five years of age. The reduction 
was set at one-third because this gives an average of some- 
where near 2.9 children in the families of the Builders as a 
whole. This makes the figures somewhat smaller than the 
known size of completed families among the men of corre- 
sponding occupations in Who’s Who in America, as appears in 
the data given in parentheses. This is as it should be, for the 
Who’s Who men are unusually successful and hence likely to 
have relatively large families. Moreover this particular set 
of figures includes all men in Who’s Who married before 1905. 
Many of them are relatively old and for that reason have 
larger families than prevail among a younger generation. Of 
course, the table as a whole is only a rough approximation to 
the actual truth, but the general order in which the occupa- 
tions are arranged and the general size of the average family 
in the various occupations are not likely to be greatly changed 
even when full data are available. 
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Group I (3.0 OR UNDER 
3 ) Estimated Number of . 
Children Ever Born 


Occupations in Completed 

of Fathers Families * 
Bhysiciatisie sss sac ceiecsiie ees caine sion et) aisieters ZA 27) 
Technical engineers ssc. 2 «= eis. aaas a jneie es chet aes 2.4 (2.6) 
AW ERS ie cee cele SUE pial aren palanreie Ca ace eevee asa 2.4 (2.9) 
BookKeepers:) Sons wincia wae elects seis te are eceralelenes 2.5 
Bankersiic ter acai wciciats ote ear isthe alee eerie 2.5 (2.8) 
PMEACHETS sshrsiereis ca pier were Seiciaysrs SeLstneehd cisters ie 2.6 (2.8) 
Agents and canvassers .........22..s00s0s00 2G 
Pactorysomictalsi\a.jce2 ne crests ites ela = 27GB 2) 
Tnstirarice a gentsicy . some rats one terete Oienete 2.9 
Glerkscintoffices; -eteaaisancsce cine traits eee 2.9 
Real- estate agents, s iicac neveits onreuleeleieteiave tio tere 3.0 

Average for 11 occupations (16,468 families) 2.6 


Group II (3.1 To 3.5) 


SDV DESCELELES ie verararovala sie dS cioisisiveiosneelste ners ane ereretereiat 3.1 
PIlECtriClanis nt. c.ccaces swe ce oo na isis nie ieee 3.2 
Meh eSErviants ie le re neincle sive «e's algo sieaeaaies BB 
WU rinl PELS ves As a casiseate sce ees ha wei hele: Sra hava atehaceaneaees 3.5 
Glereymene ss oss ams sain cuatro ae cere 3.5 (3.3) 
IP OMCeHIEH aes ais sia cis wealede roe ead os oto ea ten cae 3.5 
INIGIDE CASVIETS \o ccna aaisstsie swine wise ios oie otto 3.5 
IMOLORINGR ueectests esis) aoe ee acti 35 
Average for 8 occupations (8,632 families) .. B34 
Group III (3.6 To 4.0) 
Merchants: rosnsccra iris oaiste Soke eee 3.6 (3.4) 
Machinists and“mechanics nw suicne< ces econ 3.6 
Cau heurg ass een a cacao tere tare errant 3.6 
Builders and contractors .......... Naor Shy 
Weocomotive. engineers: ks). cress semana een 3.7 
Factotryforemenis cscs. eee hoe ee eee a7. 
Ractonyoenrineers cvsceec ck cs ee See ee By, 
Gardeners yon 5 os We isn Sees enone ame 3.8 
SP AIlOES oe ee ene One BU ee TS 3.8 
Bakers stan aca os an cane ane 3.8 
Brakemens 25. loss Se oe tale eae ee 3.9 
PAINLETS A ent se tee Soke ane eae ue ee 3.9 
Barbers We easen iat as cr ee co 3.9 
Carpenters are can cae sone 4.0 
Average for 14 occupations (46,650 families) 3.8 
Groupe IV (4.1 To 4.5) 
PANIEGLS Ve Dac aero aE a ee ene 4.1 
Semi-skilled factory operatives ............... 4.1 
INA SOIIS Pase 7 Nay A UR ena ee emcee gre 4.2 


Birenien in) Lactories pantie e cm eo eee ae 4.3 
PHACUSFOVS has ae ts pra ek ae ea Reena 4.3 
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Group IV (Cont.) 


Estimated N: umber of 
Children Ever Born 


Occupations in Completed 
of Fathers Families * 
LIC OL 22s ARSED a etl ee Oe ap it 4.3 
Blacks mitise aloes: ae ae eee or ee i cheat 4.4 
Shoemakers (not in factories) ............0+- 4.5 
Average for 8 occupations (26,168 families) 4.2 


Group V (over 4.5) 


Berea ADOLCES on suede ea seca lk eee 
Wictalemoldets-Ascsed tect seca Gee Aen os 
Railway construction foremen ..............6- 
Maas LADOLELS oe oo alse arse Oe oe nae ee 
Laborers*in: building trades, 322. /2..06 «25200 6. 
OTS a eae ee eet nt erie rae 
Barinalaborers tress cains 1 tee eet ee es 
Miners (except in coal mines) .........-..00. 
Goaliiminers sa. scien ne soa ae sen ncn anee 


(3.9) 


VUE RAD DD 
WNANNNN AD 


Average for 9 occupations (141,366 families) 48 


* A family is completed when death, widowhood, age, or any other condition puts 
an end to the child-bearing career of the mother. These estimates take account only 
of families where at least one child is born. Figures in parentheses indicate size of 
families of fathers in Who’s Who. 


At the beginning of the table, where the completed families 
number three children or less, stand physicians, technical en- 
gineers, lawyers, bookkeepers, bankers, and teachers. Such 
occupations attract a very high percentage of Builders; they 
represent the brains of the body politic. The other occupations 
whose small families place them in this first group also demand 
brain workers. They attract a high percentage of Builders even 
though the percentage among real estate agents may not be so 
great as among physicians or engineers. 

In Group II, where the number of children per family runs 
from 3.1 to 3.5, the proportion of Builders is much lower than 
in Group I. We have passed from the work of the skilled brain 
to that of the skilled hand as represented by typesetters, elec- 
_tricians, and plumbers. Intermingled with the men among 
whom an especially high degree of skill of hand is required, 
come others with special qualities of steadiness and reliability 
such as men servants, policemen, mail carriers, motormen. Of 
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course, the degree to which people are engaged in brain work 
is not the only factor which determines the order of the occu- 

pations. Other highly important determinants include the eco-: 
nomic returns of each occupation, its social prestige, and 
especially the degree to which it is urban versus rural. We 
shall not stop to talk of these others, but the task of ferreting 
out their effect is extremely interesting. 

At first thought it is surprising to find clergymen in Group IT 
and merchants in Group III instead of Group I. That they 
belong there is evident from the fact that not only the census, 
but Who’s Who, ascribes to these professions the largest fam- 
ilies among the groups which contain many Builders. One 
reason for this is that these two groups, far more than any of 
the others thus far mentioned, live in rural districts. Country 
ministers and the proprietors of little country stores make up 
the majority. Other things being equal, rural people always 
have more children than city people, the ratio being ap- 





proximately four to three among the native whites of the north- 


eastern United States. Nevertheless, some other cause may 
lie still deeper, for among the people of Who’s Who living in 
the states from New England and New Jersey westward to 
Illinois and Michigan, practically all live in cities. Yet the 
merchants who report any children at all show an average of 
3.4 and the ministers, 3.3. ‘ 

In Group III of the census table, where the average number 
of children ranges from 3.6 to 4.0, the merchants are the only 
members who are not skilled artisans. This group includes no 
occupations in which all the members are purely brain work- 
ers, or in which more than a moderate minority are Builders. 
The merchant prince or the executive of a great contracting 
firm may stand high among the Builders and brain workers, 
but such men are an insignificant minority of their respective 
groups. The average merchant runs a country store, or a 
little shop in the suburbs; the average contractor or builder, 
taking the country as a whole, is merely a successful car- 
penter. But note also that Group III contains no occupations 
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where the work is purely physical. Some genuine brain work 
is necessary in every case. 

In Group IV, where the number of children averages 4.1 to 
4.5, the skilled workers continue, being represented by masons, 
plasterers, blacksmiths, and shoemakers, but the percentage 
of Builders declines still further. One reason why these occu- 
pations show families larger than those of the skilled workers 
in Group III is that all except shoemaking are out-door jobs, 
or at least require great physical vigor. The most significant 
thing about Group IV, however, is that its general level falls 
distinctly below that of Group III. It includes such people 
as janitors, semi-skilled factory operatives, draymen, factory 
firemen, and the like, among whom mental activity more and 
more gives place to that which is purely physical. Thus as a 
whole Group IV falls as far below Group III as that group 
falls below Group II. 

Finally among the occupations of Group V, where the 

average family contains more than 4.5 children, we find the 
great bulk of the American people, useful and valuable when 
properly led, but rarely able to achieve anything new unless 
led by Builders. In the census table they are represented by 
141,000 families, whereas all four of the other groups are 
represented by only 98,000. Practically all of this group are 
laborers, farmers, or miners, people who represent muscle 
rather than brain. Their work is almost wholly physical, and 
the number of Builders among them is extremely small. 
’ The order in which the different occupations arrange them- 
selves in our table becomes more and more significant as it is 
studied more deeply. Bear in mind that the order represents 
the degree to which the workers replace themselves through 
their children. But this arrangement clearly places the occu- 
pations in the general order of their dependence upon mind 
rather than muscle, and is the order of the proportion in which 
they contain Builders. 

Some groups, such as farmers, do not stand quite where we 
might expect on the basis of their ability. The farmers have 
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larger families than the laborers, yet in shrewdness, self-re- _ 


liance, forethought, and other good qualities, they almost 


certainly surpass the laborers by a considerable margin. But 


remember that the farmers include millions of colored people, 
a million or so “poor whites,” many tenant farmers, and great 
numbers of shiftless, inefficient individuals such as remain in 
the backwaters of southern Illinois and in the rocky hills of 
New England. Moreover, farming is an outdoor, active, rural 
occupation, whereas factory work is indoor, sedentary, and 
urban. If the farmers lived under the same environment as 
the factory laborers, the number of children in their families 
would doubtless be considerably less than is now the case, so 
that they might perhaps fall in Group IV or possibly III. Yet 
in spite of many cases where other factors obviously play a 
part in determining the number of children, the outstanding 
fact is the logical and consistent increase in size as we pass 
from the occupations representing intellect and leadership to 
those representing mere muscle. 

If we examine the whole course of human history, this is far 
from being the normal condition of mankind. Yet at the 
present time it prevails overwhelmingly in our own country 
and in most of the other highly civilized countries. Can it 
continue? 

We shall try to answer this questfon later. Meanwhile let 
us inquire what would be likely to happen if. the present dif- 
ferential birth rate should continue for a century or two. 
Figure 1 suggests how rapidly the present arrangement of 
large families among the incompetent, and of small families 
among the competent, is likely to prove self-destructive. It 
illustrates the rapidity with which our present social system 
permits natural selection to sort out the American people on 
the basis of their ability and achievement regardless of race 
and stock. The diagram shows what would happen in future 
generations if we started with a thousand fathers divided 
equally among the five groups of our census table. In order 
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to conform as closely as possible to the facts, let us assume 
that the percentage of children who die before reaching the 
age of 25 years rises regularly from 10 per cent for Group I 
with its small families to 26 per cent for Group V with its 
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FIGURE I. THE CHANGING COMPOSITION OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE BECAUSE OF THE DIFFERENTIAL BIRTH RATE. 
large families. Let us also assume that the percentages of 
unmarried people and of those who are childless though mar- 
ried decrease regularly from 20 in Group I to eight in Group 
V. These assumptions agree quite closely with the facts. So 
far as they are in error, they probably minimize the difference 
between the groups rather than emphasize them. Thus they 
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cause the number of descendants of Groups I and II, where 
mental work and small families prevail, to appear relatively 


more numerous than they ought in proportion to the descend- . 


ants of Groups IV and V, where physical work and large 
families are the rule. 

For convenience we will also assume that the children of 
each of our five groups intermarry only among themselves. 
Of course, this is not quite what happens; the different groups 
do intermarry. Nevertheless, although the children of pro- 
fessional people marry those of business cxecutives, they 
almost never marry those of janitors, laborers, miners, and 
only rarely those of skilled laborers. If the daughter of a 
physician marries the son of an unskilled laborer, the social 
circle of the physician holds up its hands in horror. The case 
may be so exceptional that it gets large headlines on the front 
page of the local newspaper. 

In the diagram then, we start in the first generation with 
200 married men in each of our occupational groups. In the 
second generation, among a thousand men descended from our 
five groups, each group no longer supplies 200 sons who live 
to marry and become fathers. On the contrary, the brain 
workers and Builders of Group I supply only 132 such sons 
against 266 among the laborers and farmers of Group V. 
With each generation the discrepanay becomes greater until 
in the fifth generation, that is, among the great-great-grand- 
sons of our original 1,000, the 200 brain workers of Group I 
have dwindled to only 28, whereas the physical workers of 
Group V number 472 as appears in the following table: 


APPROXIMATE DistriBuTION or Five Groups or OccuPATIONS 
IN SUCCESSIVE GENERATIONS 


Groups 
Generations i II III IV V 
Birsthoksc. aeesee cee co eee 200 200 200 200 200 
SECON v5), dbics amis ama 132 77, 197 228 266 
Phitdie: oth awe nie 82 149 185 248 336 
Hotirthys.. cwraress. cine ales 49 121 167 256 407 


PLLC a ea nate ate aan 28 93 152 255 472 
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Look at Figure 1 and see how the relative size of the groups 
varies from generation to generation. Consider what it means 
when the brain workers of Group I, which constitutes the head 
of the body politic, so to speak, are reduced to only about 
one-eighth of their former importance, while the skillful and 
reliable people of Group II, who form what may be called the 
vital organs, fall from 200 to 93; and the good craftsmen of 
Group III, who correspond perhaps to the sturdy torso which 
encloses the vital organs, become only 152 instead of 200. 
All these groups are relatively smaller than when we started; 
the reduction in the brain workers is pitiful. But the muscular 
arms, as it were, which form the semi-skilled occupations of 
Group IV have increased their proportions from 200 to 255; 
while the unskilled legs, Group V, number 472 out of every 
thousand. The body politic has become a distorted monster 
with a diminutive and dwindling head, and huge, unwieldy 
arms and legs. This is what is happening through the war 
of smokeless decay. 


CHAPTER V 


LOST CHILDREN OF THE COLLEGES 


Let us pursue the question of the size of families a little 
further. Perhaps no single, well-defined group of people ex- 
ceeds college graduates in influence, or contains so large a pro- 
portion of Builders. Harvard may serve as a typical example 
of the men’s college. It is more extreme than some of the 
others, especially than those of the South, but the differences 
are merely of degree, not kind. Harvard shows where the 
rest appear to be headed. Its data are especially valuable be- 
cause they have been compiled with unusual care by Doctor 
John C. Phillips. His results, together with similar figures for 
various women’s colleges are summed up in tables 1 to 4 at 
the back of this book. Those who want details can study them 
there. For the general reader we shall here sum up the facts 
without going into particulars. Doctor Phillips’ studies have 
been so carefully made and are based on so large a number of 
persons—nearly 11,000—that there can be no question as to 
their reliability. Moreover, they agree with those of Yale 
compiled by Doctor Phillips in the same way, and with those 
for West Point when officers killed in warfare are omitted. 
The figures for women’s colleges are not based on so large a 
number of people as those for Harvard, and have not been 
checked quite so carefully. Nevertheless, there can be no 
doubt as to their general reliability. 

The facts as to Harvard can be summed up very briefly. 
Only about three-fourths of the Harvard graduates who are 
now living are married, even when they reach the ages of fifty 
or more, This is no new phenomenon, for the classes who 
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graduated as far back as 1850 to 1860 actually show a lower 
percentage of married men than many of the later classes. 
The age at marriage is now about 31 years and is gradually 
rising, having been something over thirty a generation or two 
ago. The age at graduation has also increased similarly so 
that the interval between graduation and marriage is about 
the same. 

The most important feature of Dr. Phillips’ findings may 
be discussed in his own words: 

“The most surprising and perhaps disquieting feature of 
all is the rapidly rising proportion of childless marriages. 
There has been an increase from about 15 per cent in the 
decade 1851-60 to 25 or 26 per cent in the class period 
1890-1900. ‘This rise has been progressive. In the ten last 
classes considered here it never got lower than 24 per cent 
‘and there is a gain of three per cent over the decade previous. 
It would be most instructive if we could investigate all the 
causes which entered into this result, but so far as I know, 
nothing of the sort has been attempted with similar figures. 
This proportion of childless marriages is far and away larger 
than it is for any other group that I have heard of. 

“The actual mating sterility or constitutional infertility of 
the race as a whole is not easily reckoned. It varies, of 
course, with the age of the wives at marriage and is always 
lower among primitive rural groups where marriage is early. 
We can only guess at what this figure might be for Harvard 
families because we do not know the age of the wives... . 
But we may be permitted to hazard a guess that the age of the 
wives is not far from 28 years and that the expected mating 
sterility for such a group will not be less than 15 nor more 
than 18 per cent. Even this proportion, which is much larger 
than I had supposed before looking into the subject, leaves us 
with a large class of unproductive marriages, 6 to 10 per 
cent, which cannot easily be accounted for. If we agree with 
those medical authorities best able to judge, that the number 
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of families who do not desire at least one child is very small, 
almost negligible, then we must look elsewhere to account for 
our childless marriages over and above the normal mating 
sterility. We should like to know how many unproductive 
unions may be due to the direct or indirect results of even 
temporary prevention; how many to contraceptive medical 
advice, and so on. It is conceivable that a comparatively 
short period of prevention when the age of the wives is rela- 
tively high, as it is in the group we are considering, may 
account for a good many failures to produce children. The 
increasing frequency of divorce and separation may prove an 
additional factor, but I have made no study of this, nor do I 
think that the class records would be at all complete on this 
score. The actual fact that family ties are less permanent 
than they used to be becomes apparent on casual inspection 
of the class records.” 3 
But how about the number of children, which after all is 
the main object of our inquiry? Two facts are obvious. They 
would be startling if we were not already familiar with them. 
One is the fact that whereas in the families where there were 
any children at all, the average number was 3.6 for the classes 
of 1851-1860, it has fallen to only 2.6 for the classes of 1891- 
1900. Possibly a few more children will be born in the fami- 
lies of these later classes, and perhaps some who died in in- 
fancy have not been recorded, but judging by earlier records 
such circumstances will scarcely make the average for the 
completed family more than 2.9. The other fact is that when 
all the graduates, both married and unmarried, are considered, 
it appears that at no period since 1850—and no one knows for 
how long before that—have there been as many children of 
Harvard graduates as there were graduates, plus the wives of 
the graduates and the unmarried women who might have been 
the wives of the unmarried graduates. Even for the classes 
of 1861-1870, whose record is best, the average number of 
children falls just short of two; while for the classes of 1891- 
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1900 it falls below 1.5 and is not likely to rise above 1.6 even 
when the families of those classes are complete. 

In order to understand just what this means, let us see how 
many sons the graduates of Harvard would be able to return 
to the old college if the children of Harvard graduates inter- 
married only among themselves. We can estimate this by 
means of Doctor Phillips’ tables. Let us call the number of 
children per graduate 1.5, as it seems to be among the later 
classes whose families are complete. Let us say that 12 per 
cent of the children die before reaching the age of graduation. 
Let us also bear in mind the fact that on an average in the 
United States 106 boys are born for every 100 girls. Now let 
us suppose that all the sons of each class are concentrated to 
form another class 35 years after the graduation of the fathers. 
In that case the class of 1895, for example, which numbered 
411 at graduation, would send 263 sons to form the class of 
1930, and so on as appears in the following table: 


Class pOMaiGOSccnuiee cscs AIL 
Classrot 1030. ser iecce ss 263 
ClassiotslOOS hi ccccuscte. 171 
Glass 201 2000 05 .adoe ces 119 
(GlnssrOr 2088 nen toca 70 
ClasshOLs207Osen nieces 45 
Cla eSeOT QT OS it q cine a eke 29 
Class ;0f- 21407. ck. e300 e's 18 
Class cot 275 ore eave clots 12 
Class Ot 2210. Se craseee as 8 
CAASS 1-224 Saiars Pejeieeiase.< 6 5 
Glass: OF 22800 en sacsls css 2 
Classv On 2315 oe eden < 2 
CASS Ot 2850 n scic cacti oie I 
CASS OL esOSien st vcsienen vs Ce) 


Of course the Harvard classes are going to keep on grow- 
ing, for the present at least. For all that we know to the con- 
trary, they may number several thousand in 2300 A.D. Much 
of the new material that comes to Harvard from families not 
previously connected with the college is doubtless as good as 
that from the old Harvard families. But even if it is as good, 
do we want to lose the old stocks with their fine inheritance, 
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not only biologically but culturally? Here again we may well — 
quote Doctor Phillips who speaks as a Harvard graduate to — 
other Harvard graduates: 
“At the risk of appearing hopelessly pessimistic, I shall 
call attention to one more circumstance which may vitiate the 
analysis of future birth calculations for what we may call the — 
old American stock at Harvard. Increasingly of late years 
the classes have been made up of a smaller proportion of men 
of English-speaking antecedents, and any one who cares to. 
continue this study in the future will have to keep this in mind. . 
In a rough analysis which I made of different races at Harvard 
for the class years 1850-1925 I found that whereas the class 
of 1850 was evidently composed of 95 per cent of English- 
speaking stock, the class of 1900 had only about 81 per cent 
of similar stock. . After 1900 there is a steady increase.of 
the foreign elements with each succeeding class, whether for 
better or for worse it is not for me to say, until in the class of © 
1925 there was less than 59 per cent of what I have called the 
old or English-speaking group. It may be that the relatively 
superior fertility of these recent stocks might tend to. balance 
an even further drop in the productivity of the older Ameri- _ 
can stocks. This possibility must at least be kept in mind. : 
“Now, of course, the Harvard ‘population’ is not going to 
become extinct. We know that no group, unless it be some, — 
primitive tribe which cannot compete with modern social con- - 
ditions and will not mingle with surrounding populations, does © 
actually disappear; the less prolific mingles its blood with the 
more prolific and is carried on by them. But if we believe in 
the traditions that have made Harvard what she is, if we have 
faith in an intellectual independence and all that it means, 
we cannot help wondering what effects, what changes, the fu- 
ture mingling of the older with the newer elements is going 
to produce. Will the task ahead be easier because of the in- 
evitable increase in our ethnic complexity and a corresponding 
dilution of our more homogeneous elements, or shall we be 
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confronted with unheard-of problems that will test the opti- 
mism of the most hopeful?” 

The record of lost children is even sadder for college women 
than for college men. The most productive of the women’s 
colleges, so far as children are concerned, stand about on a 
par with the least productive men’s colleges. Bryn Mawr 
would be expected to have a poor record because of its highly 
intellectual character. Yet strangely enough, its average re- 
‘cent graduate has been the mother of more children than has 
the average graduate of most of the other women’s colleges. 
The early record, however, is very low. Among the Bryn 
Mawr graduates from 1889 to 1899, only 45 per cent were 
married, while no less than 26 per cent of those who were 
-married had no children. Thus the burden of replacing them- 
selves, their husbands, their unmarried college classmates, and 
the men who might have married those college classmates, 
fell on only 35 out of every 100 graduates. In order to pre- 
vent the descendants of Bryn Mawr women from forming a 
steadily decreasing percentage of the population of the coun- 
try, those 35 per cent would have had to have about eight 
children apiece. Of course they had no such number—only 
an.average of 2.3 among graduates who had been married at 
-least 24 years in 1924. Many of the early Bryn Mawr gradu- 
_ates lost the greatest joy of life, because they were the victims 
-ef.a social system which they did not themselves create. 
Doubtless most of them wanted families, but they married late 
and wanted careers and self-expression more than children. 
A still larger number never married at all, so that the grand 
average for both the married and the unmarried is only 1.1 
per graduate. 

In the next generation of Bryn Mawr women, those gradu- 
ating from 1900 to 1913, the percentage who are married rises 
to 54. Among those who had been married from 13 to 23 
years in 1924, the percentage of childless marriages drops to 
15.5.- This last figure is not much above the normal for the 
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population of the United States as a whole. It is decidedly 
encouraging, and is borne out by similar figures in other 
women’s colleges. It shows that among a group of women - 
where the emphasis is so strongly intellectual as at Bryn 
Mawr, and among a group who are popularly supposed to tend 
toward sterility because of their intellectuality, the percentage 
of childlessness is probably no greater than among the rest 
of the population. Another encouraging feature is that this 
later Bryn Mawr generation has larger families than its prede- 
cessors, or than the women of most of the other prominent 
women’s colleges in the United States. In 1924 the average 
number of children per graduate amounted to 1.34 among the 
contemporaries of those who had been married from 13 to 23 
years, and may rise to 1.5 when the record is complete. A 
little allowance must be made for the fact that a few more 
children will be born to some of the women here considered, 
although the number must be very small since the average 
college woman, to judge by Wellesley, does not marry till she 
has been out of college 5.7 years. Some allowance must also 
be made for graduates whose records are incomplete, and who 
are therefore counted as childless, although actually having 
children. When these allowances are made Bryn Mawr’s 
score in its best period probably stands at about 1.5 or 1.6 
children per graduate, or essentially the same as that of Har- 
vard. ; 

Only a little comment is needed in regard to other women’s 
colleges. Tables 2 to 4 in the Appendix tell the story. At 
Vassar one significant fact is the high per cent of childless 
marriages—from 20 to 28. The average, 23, is the same as 
among Harvard graduates, but fortunately among Vassar 
graduates this is declining while at Harvard it is increasing. 
Another significant and less encouraging fact is that the num- 
ber of children per mother has declined from 3.1 to 2.3. The 
corresponding figures for Harvard, 3.6 and 2.6, are larger, 
but show an even more rapid decline. These figures and oth- 
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ers suggest that in this whole matter of marriage and chil- 
dren, all college graduates, whether men or women, are tending 
toward an approximately uniform condition. 

For Smith College (Table 3) the figures are so much like 
those of Vassar that comment is scarcely necessary. One of 
the few encouraging features is that the percentage of mar- 
riages has increased and has thereby raised the number of 
children per graduate. To-day the percentage of marriages 
stands close to 60 as at most of the women’s colleges. But 
gloomy Cassandra, who ever prophesies ill, hints that this may 
merely be because the type of girl who goes to Smith is less 
intellectual and strong-minded on an average in these later 
years than was the case when it was not so easy to go to 
college. 

Mount Holyoke, with its insistence on high religious and 
moral ideals, falls lower than Bryn Mawr with its intellectual 
ideals, but is practically on a par with Vassar and Smith with 
their social ideals. 

It seems queer that the percentage of childless marriages, 
24 to 40, should be so persistently high among graduates of 
a college where the religious emphasis is so strong. These 
childless married people, together with the great number of 
unmarried, are mainly responsible for the decline in the col- 
lege type. Those who have children still have enough to re- 
place themselves. Among Mount Holyoke graduates the high 
percentage of childless marriages is probably due largely to 
‘the great number of late marriages. That this is the case is 
suggested by the fact that among the Mount Holyoke gradu- 
ates from 1904-1913, only 15 per cent of the marriages were 
childless. At Bryn Mawr, the figure is practically the same, 
while at Wellesley, among graduates who are married within 
five years of leaving college, only 13 per cent are childless. 

These figures show not only that college women want chil- 
dren, even though they have not yet learned to have families 
large enough to maintain their type, but that they are no more 
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likely to be sterile than are women of other classes of society 
who are married at the same age. In fact, if college women 
were married at the age of 18 to 22, instead of at various ages - 
from 22 to 50, their percentage of sterility would probably be 
lower than that of the population as a whole. All things con- 
sidered, the records here discussed seem to indicate that col- 
lege girls are physically at least as sound as the girls who do 
not go to college, and are equally able to bear children. We 
shall see later that at least one great group of them actually 
has more children than does the corresponding group of 
women who do not go to college. Moreover, we see no evi- 
dence that the intellectual women who do not marry, or who 
marry late, are of a disgenic type, the kind who would not 
make good mothers, as some would have us believe. On the 
contrary, common observation seems to show that women 
who combine intellect with an equable temperament make the 
very best of mothers. The graduates of women’s colleges all 
seem to have low birth rates, no matter whether the emphasis 
is placed upon intellectual pursuits, upon religion, or upon 
general social culture. This is one of many reasons for think- 
ing that intellectuality is not in itself responsible for the low 
birth rate among college women. 

As we go on with our list of women’s colleges, the prospects 
for the future of America grow darker and darker. Our col- 
lege girls are unquestionably among the finest types in the 
country—just the sort who ought to be mothers. Yet among 
about 450 graduates of Goucher College from 1892 to 1903, 
only 60 per cent were married. Up to 1924 they reported 
only 1.7 children per married graduate, or 1.0 per graduate 
including married and unmarried. At Radcliffe the figures are 
similar. Unless the Wellesley records are greatly deficient, 
that college stands close to the bottom as a source of future 
Builders. According to the executive secretary of the Welles- 
ley College Alumnz Association, among over 4,000 graduates 
from 1896 to 1913 only 57 per cent had been married up to 
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1925. The number of children was only about 3,000, or 1.3 
per married graduate, and 0.75 per graduate. Even if the 
fullest allowance is made for deficient records and for chil- 
dren born to these classes after 1925, the number of children 
will scarcely rise much above one per graduate. 

The gloom occasioned by such figures is relieved by a few 
spots of light. One such spot is the very low percentage of 
divorce among college women. The Wellesley College Alum- 
nz Association stresses this. A search among the names of 
over 200 married graduates and non-graduates of Goucher 
College from 1900 to 1903 discloses only one who was mar- 
ried twice, and there is no reason to think that she was di- 
vorced. Among 100 married graduates of Barnard in the 
classes of 1900 to 1903, only two are recorded as having chil- 
dren by more than one marriage. Plenty of other facts indi- 
cate that among college women, successful and enduring mar- 
riages are the general rule. 

Another favorable feature is the low death rate among the 
children of college women. For example, over 2,000 children 
of Mount Holyoke graduates for whom data are available 
show a death rate of only 39 per 1,000 during the first year 
of life. This is very low in comparison with 162 for the orig- 
inal birth registration area of the United States in 1900 and 
106 in 1920. It is still lower when account is taken of the 
fact that many of the Mount Holyoke children were born be- 
fore the infant death rate had begun its recent rapid decline. 
If children of all ages are included, the record is equally good. 
Thus among about 800 children of Barnard graduates of the 
classes from 1893 to 1910, and among an equal number of 
Goucher graduates of the same period, only about eight per 
cent had died up to 1925. Of course, many of these children 
were still young in 1925, but it seems probable that even by 
the time they reach the age of 21, the death rate among the 
children of college women is not over 12 per cent. The cor- 
responding figure among miners, farmers, laborers, and the 
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like appears to be more than twice as great. But the low 
death rate among the college group by no means compensates 
for the extremely low birth rate. People like miners, whose 
families average five or six children, can lose a third of their 
children and still increase rapidly. The college group de- 
clines, no matter how low its death rate. 

The whole thing may be summed up by answering this 
question: If present tendencies continue for a hundred years, 
how many descendants will there be of a thousand college 
graduates and a thousand miners? 

Let us say that among the college people, including both 
men and women, there is an average of 1.4 children per gradu- 
ate, the number being 1.5 or 1.6 for men as represented by 
Harvard, Yale, and West Point, and 1.2, or 1.3 for women. 
Deaths before the age of marriage will reduce this average to 
1.2. Among the miners, when allowance is made for ro per 
cent who do not marry and another ro per cent who are child- 
less, the number of children per miner may be put at 4.3. 
Death before the age of marriage probably reduces this to 3.2. 
On this basis 1,000 college graduates would have scarcely 200 
great-grandsons who grow to maturity, while 1,000 miners 
would have about 3,700 great-grandsons. More than 18 of 
the miner type for one of the college type! The miner type 
may be highly valuable, but is it safe to let the other type die 
out? 

The most discouraging feature of the whole situation so far 
as colleges are concerned is the fact that the finest people, 
especially the finest women, have so little appreciation of what 
it all means. For example, the Bryn Mawr Alumne Bulletin 
for January, 1927, contains an admirable report of 36 pages on 
the Graduate School. The subjects that are fully discussed in- 
clude the history and functions of the School, the kind and 
number of the women who belong to it, their occupations and 
salaries, the Doctors of Philosophy and their success in life, 
the professional careers of the students who have married, the 
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foreigners who have attended the school, and the foreign 
schools to which the Bryn Mawr women have gone. But 
strangely enough, only two-thirds of one per cent of the whole 
article is devoted to children. The one table which fills most 
of that small space presents a strong contrast to all the other 
tables. It is practically worthless because it gives no indica- 
tion as to the ages of the women whose children are reported 
or as to how long they have been married. Of course the 
committee which prepared this report was under no obligation 
to discuss children, but if the true significance of an institu- 
tion like the Graduate School of Bryn Mawr College is to be 
understood, the children of the graduates are assuredly quite 
as important as the salaries, or as the percentages who study 
abroad and in other colleges. We are confident that in a few 
years so intelligent a group of women as those in the graduate 
schools of our colleges and universities will realize that noth- 
ing is more important to posterity, and even to the present 
generation, than the number of their children. The high aver- 
age quality of their children is already insured. But while the 
college women are making up their minds that such children 
are worth more than college degrees and careers, can any one 
calculate the damage that will be done? 


CHAPTER VI 


THE SOURCE OF THE BUILDERS’ ABILITY 


Tue conditions described in the last few chapters are ob- 
viously dangerous. It can scarcely be safe to have large fami- 
lies among the least competent people and small families 
among the most competent. Few people doubt that it would 
be highly desirable if we could reverse the birth rate so that 
the incompetent would have small families or no children at 
all, while the competent had large families. That would insure 
to each successive generation an increasing proportion of per- 
sons blessed with both a good inheritance and good training. 

In spite of this general agreement some people doubt whether 
anything can be done about it, while others urge immediate 
action. The doubters generally lay chief stress upon environ- 
ment and training. The right kind of training, so they say, 
will show that bright, competent, and high-minded children 
are abundant, even in families where stupidity, incompetence, 
and moral weakness are dominant. Yn fact, the potential sup- 
ply of such children is so great that the world’s chief effort 
should continue to be placed upon education, religion, and 
other types of training. A change in the relative birth rates 
of different classes of society would, indeed, be highly de- 
sirable, but the accomplishment of any such change is so ex- 
tremely difficult and dangerous that we had better not attempt 
it on any large scale. 

There is much to be said for this view. No thoughtful per- 
son can fail to be impressed by the almost miraculous trans- 
formation wrought by education, and by the extraordinary 
difficulty of knowing how to alter the birth rate without doing 
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more harm than good. Nevertheless, the modern discoveries 
of biology seem to compel us to face the question, not only 
of what the present differential birth rate is doing to society, 
but of how it can be altered. It seems to be proved beyond 
question that on an average the children born to competent 
parents tend to be relatively competent regardless of the en- 
vironment; those born to brilliant parents tend to be brilliant; 
those to stupid parents stupid, and so on. All men are created 
unequal. We receive our inequalities from the germ cells of 
our ancestors. Those cells are our beginning and our crea- 
tors. The greatest responsibility of every true Builder is the 
sacred trust of handing forward to posterity the heritage which 
has been placed in his care. That heritage is partly social, 
but its most precious portion is biological. If the social 
heritage were shattered, it could be built up anew in a few 
generations. The biological heritage, when once lost, is as hard 
to replace as the pansies in the Queen’s garden. 

The authors of this book share this latter view. They be- 
lieve that mental traits are inherited. If that is true, it is es- 
sential that the world contain the largest possible percentage 
of people who bear the biological inheritance of the true 
Builder, and not of the Destroyer. The only way to accom- 
plish this is to alter the birth rate. One of the authors is pri- 
marily a student of environment. He believes, for example, 
that the distribution of civilization over the earth’s surface, 
both now and in the past, depends upon climate and other 
‘geographic conditions even more than upon race or any other 
factor. Nevertheless, the work of biologists during the last 
quarter of a century has convinced him of the supreme impor- 
tance of heredity in producing mental diversity, not only 
among individuals, but among different groups of people who 
- may or may not be diverse in race. Such differences, it ap- 
pears, may for a time completely obscure the differences aris- 
ing from purely environmental causes. 

If this belief is well founded, as it seems to be, it is bound 
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to have a profound influence upon our decision as to what 
ought to be done about the whole problem of marriage, chil- 
dren, birth control, divorce, and the many other questions that - 
center around sex, family, and home. If we accept the old 
view that training is far more important than inheritance, we 
may still feel keenly alive to the importance of altering the 
birth rate so that many children will be born where they will 
be well trained, and few where they will be poorly trained. 
If we believe that biological inheritance is as fundamental as 
education, we can scarcely escape a still keener feeling as to 
the indispensable necessity of promptly and wisely altering 
the birth rate. Since we entertain this latter view, it seems 
advisable to point out the reasons. 

The first reason for believing in the inheritance of mental 
traits is general probability. No one who has made even a 
superficial study of heredity denies that physical traits are 
inherited. Aside from mutations, which appear to be rare 
phenomena whereby the results of the ordinary laws of in- 
heritance are overshadowed by those of some higher law, like 
produces like. A negro father and mother, for example, pro- 
vided they are pure bred, never produce anything except negro 
offspring. There is not one chance in millions that blue-eyed, 
fair-haired parents whose ancestors have been blue-eyed and 
fair-haired for generations, will produce children whose eyes 
are of any color except blue, or whose hair is anything except 
fair. It has been demonstrated again and again that the chil- 
dren of tall parents tend to be tall, of stout parents stout, of 
coarse-featured parents, coarse-featured. Not all are so as a 
rule, for human strains are generally far from pure, but we 
are speaking of the majority. If the grandparents are also 
tall, stout, or coarse-featured, the chances of great height, 
large girth, and coarse features in the children are still greater. 
If the great-grandparents all possessed these respective quali- 
ties, the chances rise even higher. In other words, the more 
nearly any line of inheritance becomes “pure” in respect to 
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any physical characteristic, the more probable it is that all the 
children born in that line will inherit that characteristic. 

The universality with which observant people recognize fam- 
ily resemblances is eloquent witness to the fact that all sorts 
of little physical traits are inherited. At the moment when 
you are perusing these words, the chances are that some one, 
somewhere, is addressing one of a pair of brothers or sisters 
under the mistaken impression that he is addressing the other. 
Or perhaps he is saying, ‘‘Oh, yes, I see the difference now, but 
you and your sister certainly do look alike.” 

But what is the use of carrying this argument farther? Does 
any reasonable person doubt the inheritance of physical char- 
acteristics? Of course the same parents have children of ex- 
tremely diverse types. But that is merely because each of us 
is sprung from a million or more highly diverse ancestors. In 
view of the possible combinations of characteristics derived 
from so many ancestors, the marvel is not that brothers and 
sisters differ from one another and from their parents in many 
obvious ways, but that the resemblances are so strong and 
persistent. Read almost any of the standard books on the 
subject, such as those listed in the Appendix to this book, and 
you will see how it is. 

But why are we spending time on what seems so obvious? 
Simply because the brain is a physical organ. Modern physi- 
ology has shown that human character depends very closely 
upon the perfection of different parts of the brain, upon the 
‘degree of corrugation, and upon the thickness of the various 
cortical layers. If the shape of a person’s mouth, the slant of 
his eyes, the curve of his shin-bones, or the length of his fin- 
gers are inherited, is it reasonable to deny that the correspond- 
ing physical aspects of his brain are inherited? And if that 
is the case, does it not stand to reason that the mental char- 
acteristics which are regularly associated with the good or 
poor quality of certain parts of the brain should also be in- 
herited? It seems to us that such a belief is inevitable. This 
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constitutes the argument from probability, but probability is 
not proof. 

What then is the proof? It is found in detail in the books: 
listed in the Appendix. Here we shall merely suggest its na- 
ture, beginning with an unusually clear case among animals. 
Some dogs, such as hounds, possess a mental constitution 
which makes them “open trailers” or “trail barkers”; that 
is, when they find the scent of game, they immediately “give 
tongue” and continue to do so all the time they are pursuing. 
Others, such as bird dogs, pursue the game without any bark- 
ing whatsoever. A totally different habit is found in pointers 
which stand still and look toward the game as soon as it is 
detected. Shepherd dogs possess the still more remarkable 
trait of herding sheep into a bunch. Here we have four dis- 
tinct mental habits which are passed on from generation to 
generation and which crop out in the young even though they 
are separated from their parents at birth. This happens in 
spite of the fact that at least two of the traits, barking and ~ 
pointing, actually diminish a dog’s chance of getting food un- 
less he is helped by man. Environment has nothing to do 
with all this. It is purely a matter of the inheritance of a 
mental trait. 

Another interesting example of an inherited mental trait is 
found in foxes. The brain of the wild fox possesses some un- 
known quality which makes the animal strictly monogamous. 
When the animals are old enough to produce offspring, a male 
and a female pair off and live together. Neither will have 
sexual relations with any other fox unless its mate dies or is 
taken away. This fact has had much to do with the price of 
fox fur, for it compels the fox raisers to support a male for 
every female, instead of killing all but the finest males as soon 
as they have made their growth, as would be possible if the 
animal were polygamous. Naturally, then, the fox breeders 
were delighted when one of them detected a mutant variety 
which was polygamous. They were still more delighted when 
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by inbreeding they succeeded in producing a type which regu- 
larly inherits the polygamous tendency. It appears to be only 
a matter of time before fox farms will be able to kill most of 
the males and sell their skins as soon as the animals are well 
grown. Possibly the change from the monogamous to the 
polygamous type is due to an alteration of the glands of in- 
ternal secretion and possibly to an alteration in the brain. In 
either case the result is that the brain acts differently, for 
animals whose predecessors would pay no attention to any but 
the female of their choice are now attracted by all females. 
A corresponding change in man, or its reverse, would be re- 
garded by almost every one as an inherited mental change 
leading to sociological consequences of almost incalculable im- 
portance. 

The first great argument which established a widespread be- 
lief in the inheritance of mental traits in man was Galton’s 
famous work on hereditary genius. He showed that greatness 
runs in families. Taking a group of British celebrities, he 
found that there is one chance in four that a kinsman of the 
first degree, that is, father, uncle, brother, or son of the great 
man, will also be eminent; one chance in 16 that a relative of 
the second degree, grandfather, cousin or grandson will be 
eminent, and one in 64 that a relative of the third degree, 
great-grandfather, second cousin, or great-grandson, will be 
eminent. Environment undoubtedly helps in producing emi- 
nence, but in these cases, search as one will, it seems impos- 
sible to find any environmental difference corresponding to the 
differences in the degree of eminence attained in different fami- 
lies. 

The Darwins are famous as an example of this. Erasmus 
Darwin, the grandfather of Charles Darwin, was a scientist and 
poet; Francis Galton was Charles Darwin’s cousin; Josiah 
Wedgwood was his maternal grandfather; and the famous 
evolutionist himself had a remarkable family of five sons, one 
of whom died young while the other four all rose to positions 
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of eminence such as can be held only by men of unusual tal- 
ent. The Adams family of Massachusetts is another example: 
John Adams, president of the United States; John Quincy — 
Adams, president of the United States; Charles Francis Adams, 
ambassador to Great Britain during the Civil War; Henry 
Adams, author of books that analyze himself unmercifully and 
that have set thousands of thoughtful souls to wondering why 
they are here and what they are worth. Could environment 
alone produce such a series of able men? Could proper train- 
ing cause ordinary mortals to achieve what these men 
achieved? 

No single set of facts offers a conclusive answer to such 
questions. The only road to certainty is through a great ac- 
cumulation of evidence. Here is a bit of evidence which is 
unusually strong because the element of training is almost 
eliminated. Musical ability is one of the talents which is hard- 
est to repress if present, and hardest to cultivate if absent. 
The genuinely musical person can scarcely help singing, whis- 
tling or playing melodiously, even in a highly repressive en- 
vironment. . The person who is distinctly unmusical never 
learns to sing or play with any distinction no matter how as- 
siduously he is trained. Many people can scarcely carry a 
tune, let alone keep the pitch. In the Eugenics Review for 
January, 1926, Dr. Jon A. Mijoen tells of a highly musical 
Norwegian named Cleve who married twice. The first wife 
was unmusical and came from a family of the same kind. All 
five of her children were below the average musically. The 
second wife was musical and came from a highly musical 
family. All of her five children were above the average in 
musical ability, and one was the composer, Halfdan Cleve. 
He married a well-known pianist and had four children, all 
of whom were exceptionally musical. 

In another case Doctor Mjéen found a family of seven musi- 
cal brothers and sisters, all extraordinarily talented. The fa- 
ther and his family were more or less musical though not much 
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above the average. The mother was a well-known European 
concert player. Hence, if musical talent is inherited, it seemed 
natural enough that all seven of the children should display un- 
usual ability. But one feature of the case: seemed to show 
that here at least we have an instance where the highest type 
of musical ability springs from an absolutely unmusical stock, 
for all the members of the mother’s family were much below 
the average in musical ability. ‘According to our experience,” 
says Mjoen, “this is an impossibility. For a long time this 
extraordinary case was a mysterious problem, until one day 
the enigmatic veil was lifted by a member of the family with 
the words: ‘I do not see why you should not know what so 
many relatives and friends are acquainted with. She (the 
musical mother) was an illegitimate child. Her real father 
was a great musician belonging to a family of artists.” In 
other words, although the mother’s environment was distinctly 
unmusical, her inherited musical genius made her a great 
player in spite of the environment. It also joined with the 
musical tendencies of her husband and his family in causing 
her children to display an extraordinarily uniform and high 
degree of musical ability. 

Similar cases could be multiplied by the score. It seems to 
be proved beyond question that feeble-mindedness, a tendency 
to epilepsy, nervous instability, and other mental weaknesses 
are inherited just as are musical ability and the kind of men- 
tal power which led the Adams and Darwin families to great- 
ness. 

The study of twins is one of the strongest reasons for such 
belief. Twins are of two kinds, those derived from the fertili- 
zation of two of the mother’s germ cells by two sperm cells 
from the father, and those arising from the splitting of a 
single germ cell fertilized by a single sperm. In the first case 
the twins resemble one another no more and no less than do 
other brothers or sisters. One twin may inherit a quality 
from the father, and the other the corresponding quality from 
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the mother. Since thousands of qualities are inherited, and 
since the father and mother may differ in a great many traits, — 
there is a chance for an enormous number of combinations, - 
any one of which may fall to the lot of one twin or the other. 

In the second case, where so-called identical twins spring 
from the fission of a single impregnated germ cell, the com- 
bination of traits derived from the two parents must be identi- 
cal in both twins. Both must be of the same sex; they must 
be alike in complexion; they must have similar features; they 
must be of about the same size; and must be physically alike 
in other respects except as they suffer alterations by reason 
of differences in environment. Such environmental differences 
do indeed occur, but generally they produce so little effect that 
identical twins continue to be like the famous pair of boys 
whose own parents could not tell them apart. In infancy the 
parents dressed them differently; in childhood they tried to 
make them play with different kinds of toys; in youth they 
sent them to different schools. Finally they sent one to Har- | 
vard and one to Yale, sure that the aristocratic traditions of 
Harvard and the democratic traditions of Yale would some- 
how make them different. When they graduated, one had be- 
come a Harvard “gentleman” and the other a Yale “mucker,” 
but still no one could tell them apart. 

This yarn goes ahead of our argument, but it expresses the 
sum and substance of the whole thing. The mental charac- 
teristics of identical twins have been closely studied. If men- 
tality is not inherited, the mental characteristics of such twins 
ought to be no more alike than are those of ordinary brothers 
and sisters. As a matter of fact they are far more alike. 
Their tastes, their progress in school, their choice of associ- 
ates, their way of thinking, talking, and acting show much 
more resemblance than do those of ordinary brothers and 
sisters, or even of the other kind of twins. Of course twins 
are usually brought up under the same environment and in 
the same way, but this is scarcely more true of identical twins 
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than of other pairs who are of the same sex. Yet the identical 
twins persist in being more alike than the others. 

Even in the rare cases where identical twins are separated 
in early infancy and brought up under diverse conditions, they 
seem to preserve a much stronger similarity than would ordi- 
nary brothers and sisters—a condition which appears to indi- 
cate that they are born alike in mind as well as body. Never- 
theless, the environment does seem to produce differences of 
temperament. To take a recent example, in the Journal of 
Heredity for December, 1925, Professor H. J. Muller, of the 
University of ‘Texas, describes identical twins, young women, 
who were separated when two weeks old. They did not see 
one another till they were eighteen years old, and have lived 
apart nine-tenths of the time since then. 

One of the most significant facts about these twins is that 
in spite of great differences in training, their scores in ordinary 
intelligence tests are practically identical. On the other hand, 
in tests which are supposed to measure volitional traits, ef- 
fort, emotional trends, and social attitudes, the two sisters are 
as different as ordinary persons who are wholly unrelated. 
Their environments have evidently had a far-reaching effect. 
Nevertheless, as Professor Muller points out, “there are really 
many other mental characteristics in which the twins would 
agree closely could we but find appropriate means of measur- 
ing them. Both seem possessed of similar energy and even 
tension in their daily activity, with a tendency to ‘overdo’ to 
the point of breaking down; both have similar alertness and 
interest in the practical problems about them, but not in re- 
mote or more purely intellectual abstractions and puzzles; 
both are personally very agreeable, as indicated by popular- 
ity; both displayed similar attitudes throughout in taking 
tests, even to such details as lack of squeamishness in black- 
ening the fingers for fingerprints and in being pricked for the 
blood test—but turning away before the needle struck. The 
tastes of both in books and in people appear very similar.— 
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Both’ twins read voraciously when children and have always 
been intellectually active.” 

Of course this is only a single case, but it confirms a mul-. 
titude of other evidence. The gist of the whole matter lies in 
the contrast between identical and non-identical twins. Every 
pair of identical twins, because they have precisely the same 
arrangement of chromosomes in their germ plasm, show ex- 
traordinary resemblances even though raised in highly diverse 
environments. Non-identical twins, having indeed the same 
parents, but also having a different arrangement of their 
chromosomes and thus a different inheritance, often differ very 
widely even though brought up together in the same environ- 
ment. 

For reasons like this, in spite of the fact that one of the 
present authors is prone to stress the effect of environment, 
we conclude that inheritance plays the dominant rdle not only 
in determining people’s physical characteristics, but in endow- 
ing them with their fundamental intellectual and emotional | 
tendencies. The environment may alter the physique some- 
what through disease, nutrition, bad air and the like; it may 
retard or accelerate the growth of the purely intellectual quali- 
ties; and it apparently has power to modify people’s emo- 
tional reactions. To put the matter concretely, there is not 
the slightest evidence that environment or training can cause 
an innately stupid person to become a great mathematician. 
On the other hand, environmental condition such as physical 
pain, malnutrition, damp steady heat or a nagging husband, 
will ultimately spoil the disposition of almost any one, but the 
speed with which they do so varies enormously according to 
the innate qualities of the individual. 

The chief objection to this view of the inheritance of men- 
tal characteristics arises from persons who cite cases like that 
of Lincoln. Was not Lincoln one of the world’s greatest men? 
But did he not come from a poor ancestry? These questions 
have been answered again and again. Lincoln was certainly 
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one of the most marvelous men who ever lived: his parents 
obviously made no great mark in the world. But that does 
not make him an exception to the laws of heredity. In the 
first place there is always the possibility of mutations. The 
working of the ordinary laws of inheritance may at any time 
be obscured by the operation of some higher law. Such mu- 
tants have frequently been observed among plants and ani- 
mals. Lincoln may have been a human mutant. 

It is not necessary, however, to look upon Lincoln as a 
mutant. According to the Mendelian laws the genes or car- 
riers of human inheritance are extremely numerous and varied. 
A quality like genius depends upon the more or less accidental 
combination of the genes of the father and the mother in 
such a way that a peculiarly well balanced condition occurs. 
The inheritance of every living person, at least in the coun- 
tries where migration has long been active, appears to be so 
complex that almost any pair of parents may produce a genius, 
provided they are free from really harmful combinations of 
genes, such as those which appear to lead to feeble-mindedness 
and similar afflictions. The main difference between one set 
of people and another in this respect appears to be that the 
chances of the production of a genius are only one in many 
million among people whose general inheritance is of low 
grade, while they are one in a thousand, a hundred, or even 
a score among families like the Darwins. Lincoln may have 
been the one among millions. 

Even this assumption is not necessary. We have no as- 
surance that Lincoln came from poor stock. On his father’s 
side he was descended from the Lincoln family of New Eng- 
land, which produced many able people who were local leaders 
of high standing. On his competent mother’s side we are not 
so sure of his ancestry. In fact several books have been writ- 
- ten to prove or disprove that his mother was an illegitimate 
child whose father may have possessed more than ordinary 
ability. One of the commonest biological phenomena is that 
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certain qualities appear in one generation, are recessive or con- 
cealed during the next, although actually existing in the germ 
plasm, and reappear in the third. Lincoln’s father may have 
been intelligent although lacking in emotional control so that 
he failed to stick to his work. In Lincoln himself the intel- 
lectual ability of both his father and mother may have entered 
into an unusually fine combination, while his father’s insta- 
bility of temperament may have been recessive or dormant so 
that it did not appear. Thus even though his father was not 
highly competent, Lincoln may have had a good ancestry. In 
view of all the possibilities, such cases ought never to be used 
in arguments as to the value of inheritance. They can be ad- 
duced with equal force to support either side, but in neither 
case do they have much value because of the scantiness of our 
knowledge. 
Much of the opposition to the idea of the inheritance of 
mental qualities is based on preconceived ideas. People can- | 
not see the truth because their field of vision is limited. Natu- 
rally the socialists, and all who incline in their direction, flock 
to the standards of those who proclaim the insignificance of 
inherited mental differences. It would seriously curtail the 
hopes of the Bolsheviks, for example, to admit mental in- 
heritance. Their schools are avowedly run on the basis of 
treating all children alike, instead of providing different con- 
ditions for the bright pupils and the dull. To admit that the 
majority of manual workers are such because they are in- 
capable of filling positions that demand superior intelligence 
would be Bolshevistic suicide. As Benito Mussolini well puts 
it: “Russia, as an experiment in communism, is interesting. 
Everybody now admits—and even the Bolshevik chiefs agree 
in admitting—that the communist experiment has failed. That 
is because communism, because of its equalizing tendencies, 
is contrary to life and to the teaching of history. There is 
the further fact of Nature—she is profoundly opposed to equal- 
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ity and she may be said to exist upon the basis of the in- 
equalities she established.” 

Another group, including some social workers, is “loathe to 
admit” that there is little hope of making the children with 
whom they work much better than their parents. Such work- 
ers, who are often among the most conscientious and self- 
sacrificing, cannot seem to understand that a belief in mental 
inheritance is a help, not a hindrance, to their work. Yet even 
the social workers are beginning to see the light. One who is 
quite well known made a frank confession to one of the au- 
thors: “I know that the world is a lot worse because of my so- 
cial work. Without the assistance of eugenics, social work is 
a hopeless and dangerous task. Even though it is supported 
largely by churches, it is contrary to Nature’s plans. The best 
relief we could render to the victims of poor inheritance, and 
incidentally to America, would be sterilization without charge.” 

By far the larger part of those who refuse to believe in men- 
tal inheritance are people who have never given the matter 
much serious thought. But why is it reasonable to agree with 
the chemist as to the atomic structure of gasoline, and not 
agree with the biologist as to the inheritance of dementia 
precox? Or why agree with the biologist when he tells us that 
the color of the eyes is inherited according to certain well- 
defined laws, called Mendelian, and not agree with him when 
he says that feeble-minded parents, who are themselves the 
progeny of feeble-minded parents, have never been known to 
produce a normal child? The rare instances when this seems 
to be the case are almost undoubtedly due to illegitimacy. 

Consider boys in any room in a public school, beginning at 
six years of age. Are not some already hopelessly dull and 
others as sharp as needles? How many will be together when 
they reach the eighth grade? How many will graduate from 
the High School the same year, or in any year? How many 
will be able to pass the college entrance examinations, and 
how many will go through college? With exactly the same 
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school training some will drop out, while others are promoted — 
all along the line. But home training is what counts, says 
the objector, and those boys come from all sorts of homes. ' 
Very well, go to an orphanage, take only the children who 
were brought there in early infancy before they had a chance 
to be influenced by training. You will find the same sort of 
differences, although they will not be so great because the 
brighter children—those born of better parents—rarely find 
their way to orphanages, or if they get there they are soon 
adopted by foster parents because they are more attractive 
than the others. 

Eugenists do not deny the effects of environment. In fact 
the more reasonable of them believe that after a human being 
is once launched in the world, and even while he is still in his 
mother’s womb, environment is every whit as important as in- 
heritance. A man may be made or marred by being brought 
up in a home of love, purity, work, and high ideals, or in a 
dwelling place where vice and cruelty prevail. Heredity deals 
the cards, as some one has well said, and environment plays 
the hand. Nevertheless, it seems highly probable that the 
higher the type of mind, the less it is bound by environment. 
The imbecile and idiot are completely dominated by their 
environment; morons are bound to a large extent; the aver- 
age person is able to resist environmtnt in many respects; and 
the Builder is freest of all. That is why he is a Builder. Be- 
cause he can overcome environment, either social or physical, 
he is able to do some new thing that really advances civiliza- 
tion. But no amount of environment can make a walnut out of 
a pignut, a genius out of a moron. You cannot get blood out 
of turnips. 

Here then are the basic conclusions on which to found our 
conduct in respect to the intricate problems of birth control, 
marriage, children, divorce, the home, the family, and the rela- 
tion of the sexes. Training and environment are of vital im- 
portance, but they do not begin to act until a person’s funda- 
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mental traits of intellect and temperament are already estab- 
lished. The evidence outlined above is merely a small sample 
of what might be presented. In the course of generations the 
process of natural selection, which is constantly at work, may 
sort out one kind of people for one environment and another 
for another. Both physical and social environment may lead 
to drastic selection. Thus in due time the type of inheritance 
may, and we believe does, correspond closely with the environ- 
ment, but the fundamental physical and mental traits with 
which each person is endowed seem to be the immediate re- 
sult of inheritance. During each person’s life, environment 
and training undoubtedly cause one part of the original en- 
dowment to develop rapidly and another slowly or perhaps not 
at all. This is especially true of temperamental traits. But 
with the possible exception of mutations, the environment never 
creates new traits either physical, intellectual, or tempera- 
mental. It merely emphasizes some and represses others. 
Heredity supplies the original material upon which environ- 
ment works. Thus heredity is the primary basis of human 
character; environment and training are the developers or re- 
pressors of traits already existing. 


CHAPTER VII 


TARES IN THE WHEAT 


Tuus far we have been dealing mainly with people who pos- 
sess more than the average ability and value—the Builders, 
the choicest flowers in the garden. But it is almost equally 
important to consider the weeds which crowd out these choice 
varieties. Jesus set forth the whole situation in a nutshell. 

“A man sowed good seed in his field; but while men slept 
his enemy came and sowed tares among the wheat, and went 
his way. But when the blade was sprung up, and brought. 
forth fruit, then appeared the tares also. So the servants of 
the householder came and said unto him, Sir, didst not thou 
sow good seed in thy field? from whence then hath it tares? 
He said unto them, An enemy hath done this. The servants 
said unto him, Wilt thou then that we go and gather them up? 
But he said unto them, Nay, lest, while ye gather up the 
tares, ye root up also the wheat with them. Let both grow 
together until the harvest; and in the time of harvest I will 
say to the reapers, Gather ye together first the tares and bind 
them in bundles to burn them; but gather the wheat into my 
barn.” . 

A man sowed good seed in his field. If we go back far 
enough we find a spark of life which evolved slowly through 
the long ages into the complicated biological product, man. 
We find that through millenniums of mutation, migration, and 
natural selection, diverse races evolved, adapted to different 
environments. At length a part of a migrant race settled in 
England. Some of us like to think of this as the greatest of 
races. Perhaps it is the greatest for that type of environment, 
but were England a tropical jungle, the modern type of Eng- 
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lishman might be a human weed—a being out of place—just 
as the African is out of place in climates that are cold. 

The English are a race which thinks, as well as acts. The 
mandates of the Stuarts seemed ridiculous to many of the best 
thinkers. They became intolerable to some. Those people 
wished to worship God without the superficial non-essentials 
with which religion was becoming handicapped. They wanted 
to worship the kind of God that they saw between the lines of 
the Bible. They needed no high “authority” to interpret the 
Book. In fact, their own leaders, as well as many of the 
rank and file, were mentally superior to most of those who 
were officially charged with interpreting the Bible. They 
wanted what seemed to them, and what was for that time, a 
sensible religion based on intelligent thought. Unwilling longer 
to endure the old régime in England, these protesters finally 
went to Holland. There, after several years, they chartered 
a little shell of a boat, which they named the Mayflower, and 
set sail. Courage! How many of us would dare spend four 
months on the rough Atlantic in that frail bark? How many 
of us would dare face hunger, cold, hardship, and savages in 
a wild and unknown land? 

The first winter was terrible. Only the most courageous 
and stalwart could live. Only those who were strongest in 
body and soul did live in those first few years. Yet gradually 
schools, churches, town halls, sprang up. More and more of 
those brave, thoughtful, persistent men and women came until 
New England represented one of the most highly selected 
groups the earth has ever seen. More greatness came out of 
that small population of eastern Massachusetts in a few gen- 
erations at the close of the pioneering period than from al- 
most any other equal number of people unless it be in Attica, 
Judea, or perhaps in part of eastern England. Among the 65 
persons whose names have been chosen to adorn the Hall of 
Fame in New York University no less than 41 appear to be 
derived from the old Puritan stock of New England. Al- 
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though that stock represents only a minor fraction of all the 
settlers who came to the United States in colonial time, it has 
furnished approximately 60 per cent of the persons whom an 
impartial vote of men of many kinds has chosen as the great- 
est and most valuable citizens of the region that is now the 
United States. 

During the same general period when New England was 
being settled by the English Puritans, New York and Vir- 
ginia were settled by the Dutch and English respectively, the 
Quakers came to Pennsylvania, and Huguenots and Cavaliers, 
as well as other elements, took possession of the states farther 
south. Although the selection elsewhere was not so rigid as 
in New England, it was drastic enough to produce communi- 
ties of unusual force and vigor. Then came the days of the 
covered wagon, when men of these various stocks went west- 
ward. There Nature made still further selection, weeding out 
the weak and saving most of the strong. By the end of the 
eighteenth century a great race had made a good start toward 
spreading over the best part of America. Our constitution 
had been written, and our national character crystallized. But 
different chemicals form different kinds of crystals. The crys- 
tal alone is often enough to tell an expert from what chemical 
solution it must have crystallized. In\the same way the insti- 
tutions of a nation reflect the characteristics of its people. 

Our forefathers founded a republic—the golden mean be- 
tween autocracy and democracy. Our republic shows un- 
bounded faith and genuine greatness. Our forefathers had 
lived together long enough to realize that they could trust 
their neighbors. They knew that some of their number pos- 
sessed different sorts of knowledge and skill from those which 
they possessed. The percentage of genuine statesmen among 
them was unusually large. Although our forefathers may not 
have realized it, that was doubtless one reason why they elected 
a trusted man to office and felt that with the election went 
this implication: “You know more than we do. We trust you 
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to do what is right for our mutual interests. We believe that 
our country will be prosperous because a group of experts is 
at its head. We will abide by your decisions.” 

Such a government, based upon the mutual love, honor, con- 
fidence, and respect of one man for the other, could scarcely 
have been successful except in a nation of unusually high in- 
telligence and strong moral character. Such being the case, 
it is not surprising that our forefathers wrote “the greatest 
instrument ever struck off by the pen of man.” 

“A man sowed good seed in his field, but while men slept—” 
Until the end of the nineteenth century little was actually 
known about heredity. The Greeks had proposed some reme- 
dies for defectiveness or degeneration based upon the knowl- 
edge that like produces like. One of their philosophers, two 
thousand years ago, spoke thus: ‘‘We seek for rams and asses 
of good stock, and believe that good progeny will come from 
that good stock. Yet a man does not fear to wed the daugh- 
ter of an evil father, provided the father does but give her 
much wealth. Marvel not then that the breed of our race is 
tarnished.” The Bible likewise contains some good hereditary 
warnings, although it also echoes some popular misbeliefs such 
as those concerning inheritance of acquired characteristics, 
and concerning birthmarks. The Talmud sums up the Jewish 
ideal of eugenics in rather strong language: 

“Our rabbis taught: Let a man sell all he has and marry 
the daughter of a learned man. If he cannot find the daugh- 
‘ter of a learned man, let him take the daughter of a great 
man of the time. If he cannot find the daughter of a great 
man of the time, let him marry the daughter of the head of a 
congregation. If he cannot find the daughter of the head of 
a congregation, let him marry the daughter of an almoner. 
... But let him not marry the daughter of the unlearned, 
for they are an abomination and their wives are vermin; and 
of their daughters it is said: Cursed is he that lieth with a 
beast.” (Pesachim, fol. 49.) 
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After the middle of the nineteenth century Darwin and 
Galton made their astonishing discoveries as to evolution and — 
heredity. At nearly the same time Mendel framed the great 
law of inheritance which remained unnoticed during his life 
and was forgotten for a time after his death. But most peo- 
ple, including the lawmakers, seemed to be sound asleep so 
far as the changing hereditary qualities of America were con- 
cerned. Many are still asleep. 

“But while men slept his enemy came and sowed tares 
among the wheat.” At the close of the pioneering period it 
seems probable that the physical and intellectual averages in 
America were unusually high, and the national germ plasm re- 
markably good. There were almost no institutions for de- 
fectives, because that was the habit of the times, but prob- 
ably there was little need for them. The privations and ex- 
posure of pioneer life presumably killed off most of those who 
were deficient in either mind or body. Moreover, pioneers are 
practically always an unusually vigorous, healthy set of peo- 
ple among whom few children are born defective. Here and 
there a “county farm” existed with a few old persons as in- 
mates, but it is doubtful whether the level in such places was 
as low as in the corresponding places to-day. Defectives 
could not easily live in America at that time. 

The period from 1880 to 1916 saw a tremendous surge to 
America, while we still slept. The newcomers were of all 
races; they included people from highly advanced nations and 
others from countries which had progressed scarcely at all. 
Some of the men and women who came were highly selected 
because of energy, ambition, or other good qualities. Some 
were peasants by genuine biological inheritance, and relatively 
unfit for life in cities. Some fitted easily and naturally into 
our institutions, our way of life and our climate, and made a 
worthy addition not only to the body politic, but to our germ- 
plasm. Others, in large number, were misfits. Some came 
from warm climates and had to adjust themselves to bitterly 
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cold winters; others came from places where the summers are 
always cool, but settled where great heat prevails for months. 
Mountaineers tried to live on moist plains, and plainsmen tried 
to live in the mountains. But most of all, the people from 
rural districts flocked into cities and worked in factories in- 
stead of on the farm. Weeds! Men out of place; Millions 
of them! Only through generations of selection can they be- 
come adjusted to their new environments. 

These ill-adjusted immigrants were by no means the worst 
tares that were sown in our fields while we slept. That worst 
type consisted of genuine human weeds, whole shiploads of 
them, from almost every nation in Europe. The weeds had 
proved out of place in their own native environment. They 
were still worse in America. There are records which show 
that almost every European nation has at some time more or 
less consciously dumped inmates from jails and almshouses 
upon our shores. There are records of encouragement given 
to defectives to assist them to America. There are records 
within the past year of convicts who accepted America in lieu 
of jail sentences. It was a common practice for illegitimate 
children to go to America where their shame would no longer 
hinder them and they could start life anew. 

Can we then wonder that what to our sleeping fathers was 
the ‘Melting pot” was to Europe a very convenient garbage 
pail, and in some cases, as in Italy’s of late, a source of rev- 
enue as well? 

But when the blade was sprung up then appeared the tares 
also. What are the real facts as to the hereditary composition 
of our Republic to-day? We do not mean what percentage 
are Anglo-Saxon, Irish, German, Italian, Russian, or Negro 
in origin. We mean what percentage are true Builders on the 
one hand, a question which we have already discussed, and 
what percentage are so deficient in intellect, temperament, or 
physique that they are Destroyers, a menace to all the rest of 
us? We shall not dwell on the oft-repeated statement that the 
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average intellectual ability of the people of the United States 
is only about that of a reasonably bright child of thirteen and 


a half years. Although that statement is much disputed, it 














THERE ARE TWO-THIRDS AS MANY MENTAL DEFECTIVES CON= 
FINED IN INSTITUTIONS AS THERE ARE STUDENTS ENROLLED 
IN REGULAR COLLEGE COURSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


contains plenty of food for thought. It expresses the un- 
doubted fact that our intellectual ability is low compared with 
what it ought to be. Instead of this let us turn to certain facts 
which deal more directly with the Destroyers, and which show 
how huge and menacing is the proportion of our people who 
are defective in one way or another. 
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About 80,000 paupers are inmates of almshouses. In pro- 
portion to their respective numbers in the community as a 
whole the paupers are more numerous among the foreign-born 
than among the native-born. This is true at all ages and in 
practically all parts of the country. 

The 350,000 mental defectives who are in public and pri- 
vate institutions during any one year are two-thirds as numer- 
ous as the 500,000 students enrolled in regular college courses. 

According to Dr. H. M. Pollock, statistician of the New 
York State Department of Mental Hygiene, there are four 
cases of legal insanity for every 1,000 inhabitants of that 
state. He estimates that during the course of a generation, 
one person in every 25 becomes a resident of a state hos- 
pital for mental defectives, although many of course only stay 
a year or so; one family out of every seven is represented. 
In addition to these legally registered insane, Dr. C. Floyd 
Haviland, Director of the Manhattan State Hospital and for- 
merly State Commissioner of Health, estimates that there are 
five or six times as many mentally diseased persons outside 
asylums as in them. If this estimate is correct, New York 
State ought to have asylums and psychopathic hospitals large 
enough to accommodate 20 out of every 1,000 people. That 
would make about 226,000 people in New York alone, and ap- 
proximately 2,340,000 in the United States as a whole, if the 
same rate applies everywhere. 

In proportion to their numbers our foreign-born population 
furnishes 175 persons in our institutions for defectives where 
the native-born of native parents furnish only 100. Even if 
the fullest allowance is made for the larger proportion of 
adults among foreign-born than among native-born, and also 
for the concentration of the foreign-born in the regions where 
hospitals for mental disease are most numerous, the foreign 
immigrants still show a worse record than does the native- 
born white population. 

Look at the matter in still another way. Consider those 
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who are merely weak in intellect, even though they may be » 
normal temperamentally and hence in no sense insane. The 
Army tests and other lines of evidence indicate that over 
2,000,000 persons are so feeble-minded that they need some 
sort of institutional care. Similar evidence seems to indicate 
that about 5,000,000 are mentally unable to go through the 
lower grades of school. Over 25,000,000 appear to lack suffi- 
cient native intelligence to get into the high school, in spite 
of the best efforts of themselves, their friends, and the public. 

In 1924 all the states together devoted about nine per cent 
of their total expenses to the care of mental defectives. Massa- 
chusetts devoted 17 per cent of her total to this purpose, New 
York 23 per cent, and so it goes. But all the states ought to 
have spent five or six times as much if the mentally defective 
were to be cared for in such a way as to eliminate the danger 
that hereditary mental defects would be transmitted to pos- 
terity. 

When people behave normally and are able to cope with 
life as they find it, they do not come to the attention of the 
public as misfits. The householder does not look on them as 
weeds, but rather as plants derived from the seed which he 
sowed in the field. They may not all be the strong vigorous 
specimens that he desires, but nevertheless, they are not weeds. 
The weeds come to his attention in niany ways, but most com- 
monly they disclose their identity by acts which show that 
they are out of touch with those laws of conduct, written and 
unwritten, which mankind has for ages been developing for 
the general good. Through generations of selection the race 
has evolved until its normal members seem to possess a natu- 
ral responsiveness to such influences. The great mental differ- 
ences which distinguish man from the lower animals are first, 
his reasoning ability, and second, his inhibitions. The ani- 
mal usually does what it wishes, without any thought of 
consequences. In most cases it does not possess social in- 
stincts in any broad way, and lives unto itself or its family. 
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In the normal human being the social instinct is highly devel- 
oped, and among people of the highest grade the development 
seems to be highest of all. According to Karl Pearson, con- 
scientiousness is the culminating criterion of mentality. 
Doubtless it is, but conscientiousness is only another name 
for an inborn desire to live with one’s fellow-men efficiently. 
It is the quality which William Herbert Carruth describes 
when he tells of 


A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway plod,— 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God. 


We all like conscientious people for neighbors, and we all 
know how scarce they actually are. The high-grade man, then, 
unlike the animal, feels that “because right is right, to do the 
right were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” But human 
weeds, persons who behave without consideration of the gen- 
eral weal, are reversions to a primitive type so far as con- 
science is concerned. Our civilization needs protection from 
such people. All civilizations have needed such protection. 
The protectors apprehend the persons who revert, and try by 
punishment to correct their faulty habits. 

The obviously insane—those who shriek and tear their hair 
—and the obviously feeble-minded, are on the whole rather 
harmless weeds as compared with the more sinister persons 
who attract attention mainly when some crime proves their 
inability to live with their neighbors in an orderly manner. 
This sort of weed—the criminal class—constitutes so tremen- 
dous a problem that we shall consider it in the next chapter. 
Suffice it to mention it here as the principal evidence of the 
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weeds in the human garden. The enemy has indeed sown — 
many tares. 

We and our fathers have certainly slept soundly, for the’ 
tares have not only sprung up, but have produced a goodly 
crop. Can we gather them up without spoiling the wheat? 

So the servants of the householder came and said unto him, 
Sir, didst not thou sow good seed in thy field, from whence 
then hath it tares? Science is fast learning the source of the 
bad seed and how to eliminate it. When Dr. Harry H. 
Laughlin, in his famous testimony before the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization of the House of Representa- 
tives, demonstrated that immigration should be regarded as a 
permanent investment in family stocks and not a short-time 
investment in productive labor, he did something which will 
mark a great milestone. Even yet only a few people realize 
the full significance of his testimony. It formed the basis of 
the Immigration Act of 1924. That act, to be sure, is far 
from perfect, but it is based on a selective principle—a prin- — 
ciple which should have been adopted a century earlier. 
Equally few realize that in the Act of 1924, almost for the 
first time in history, a nation recognized the principle that 
good heredity is one of the main foundations of national great- 
ness. Our descendants will recognize this principle, and will 
acknowledge their indebtedness to men like Doctor Laughlin. 
They will appreciate the fact that the tares in our human 
wheat field are the result of poor seed. No seed is absolutely 
pure; some, however, contains only a small percentage of 
weeds and some a large percentage. But the very best seed 
will be poor if the weeds are allowed to grow, and the seed 
of weeds and wheat is harvested together. That is our case 
to-day. We have slept, the poor seed has been sown, and we 
have carefully harvested the tares and the wheat together, 
saving the seed of each with equal care. No, not with equal 
care, for the poor seed has actually been saved more carefully 
than the good. 
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Meanwhile, as the servants look at the field with its poor 
crop, they are asking, “Who is responsible for so poor a field? 
From whence hath it tares?” 

“An enemy hath done this!” That is the answer of the 
householder. But who? Has the United States any such sin- 
ister enemy? Is England, or Europe, or any other part of 
the world the enemy that has so injured the seed of Amer- 
ica? Not at all. The enemy is the selfsame one who ruined 
the Queen’s pansies. The enemy is the householder. You and 
I and all the people around us are our own worst enemies. 
No, that is not fair. We, ourselves, are not the enemy. Our 
ignorance is the enemy. We develop what seem to us most 
admirable systems of religion, philanthropy, democracy, edu- 
cation, industry, business, and freedom for women. Those 
systems are not only seemingly, but really, admirable—genu- 
ine steps in the course of human progress. But while each 
and every one of them may be socially an advance upon the 
past, each carries with it certain disastrous biological results. 
They all, with differing degrees of intensity, tend to diminish 
the good seed and increase the poor. 

Look, for example, at our industrial system. The desire for 
gain, coupled with dense ignorance as to the effect of their 
conduct, led the people of America to demand the importation 
of cheap labor. First came the blacks, who have increased 
from 300,000 slaves in the time of Benjamin Franklin to over 
12,000,000 freemen to-day. The army mental tests showed 
that 86 per cent of the Southern Negroes possess inferior in- 
telligence. Other evidence shows that almost the only Ne- 
groes who have accomplished much of importance have been 
partly white. The blending of white and black has produced 
something more competent than the pure black, but less com- 
petent than the pure white. It has often made a most dysgenic 
blend, creating a white man’s ambition in a black man’s lethar- 
gic body. A certain group of scientists maintains that within 
a few hundred years there will be no more pure blacks in 
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America. If that were to happen, the mentality of the nation 
would be materially lowered by the admixture of the germ- | 
plasm of the blacks with that of the whites. But it is doubt- 
ful whether such a complete mixture will ever occur. In many 
European and Asiatic lands diverse races have been living to- 
gether for hundreds of years without coalescing. The South 
has drawn a sharp color line. 

The Negroes are assuredly a great problem. They may prove 
to be either enemies or allies. From the whole United States 
it might be difficult to collect more than a few thousand pure 
African blacks who possess the intelligence to rank as Build- 
ers, but there are probably hundreds of thousands who pos- 
sess temperamental qualities of cheerfulness, love of fun, 
musical ability, willingness to work and the like, which would 
be of inestimable value to the other Builders. Nevertheless, 
it seems quite certain that we should be better off without our 
Negroes and their problems. They and their slavery have 
been enemies to the children of the Builders. 

The exploitation of cheap European labor, especially of the 
lowest types, which is likewise due largely to greed, has prob- 
ably hurt the Builders even more than have the Negroes. Be- 
fore the invention of labor-saving devices, such laborers were 
used almost like work-animals. With no thought for the fu- 
ture, the contractors brought them here and exploited them. 
The steamship lines also did their part in getting them here, 
thus reaping abundant profit. Now that they are here, these 
immigrants, especially those from eastern and southern Eu- 
rope, are producing children whose average ability, according 
to the Army tests and many other lines of evidence, stands 
much below that of the older stocks. Tests of thousands of 
school children, such as those made by Dr. Nathaniel D. Mit- 
tron Hirsch, seem to show conclusively that in spite of almost 
unlimited opportunities for education, our Italian, Spanish, 
Greek, Russian, and other immigrants rarely rank high, al- 
though there are notable exceptions. Yet such people produce 
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more children per family than do those of almost any other 
group of our population. In New Haven, Connecticut, where 
about two-fifths of the women aged 25 to 44 years are foreign- 
born, fully two-thirds of the children born each year are of 
foreign or mixed parentage, and the Italians far outrank all 
others. But in intelligence our American Italians rank close 
to the bottom, not far from the Negroes, as appears from 
practically every careful series of mental tests. The selfish- 
ness of our own people—of the Builders themselves—is largely 
to blame that such stock is filling our cities. 

Let us turn to modern philanthropy for another example 
of how the seed of tares is sown among the wheat. The 
social welfare work now carried on all over this broad land 
is one of the most marvelous developments of our age. Its 
breadth, scope, and wisdom, the devotion and earnestness of 
the workers, and the loyal support which it receives from 
practically all classes are a fine tribute to the innate sound- 
ness of a large part of our people. But with the good comes 
the bad. We need to disabuse our minds of the old idea of 
charity. The ideal charity is a charity to lessen charity. 
God’s kindness, love and charity are of this nature. He elimi- 
nates weakness so that there will be only one sufferer. Con- 
sider Nature, and note the manner in which all forms of life 
are constantly held in adjustment to their environment. Half- 
witted animals do not live long. Albino birds and mammals 
perish almost as soon as they can fly or walk. The squirrel 
‘which lacks the instinct to store nuts for the winter soon dies. 
The raccoon which does not lay on sufficient fat in the fall 
does not live to transmit his ill-adapted heritage to a new 
generation. 

Winter is a testing time for half-witted and emotionally de- 
fective human beings as well as for animals. That is one 
reason why the North maintains so large a number of great 
institutions for defectives. The hard winters would other- 
wise kill them, for they themselves make no provision against 
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cold and poverty. Thus they are protected, which is right and - 
wise. But they are also unintentionally encouraged to multi- 
ply, and thus charity is converted into misery. In saving 
these people and allowing them to raise children our charity 
has been not merely tender-hearted, but weak-kneed and cruel. 
In this way and in others we have foisted upon our country 
millions of persons whose absence would make us far better 
off, and who themselves are miserable. Why have we not seen 
these facts and taken action? Ignorance is the answer. Be- 
cause of such ignorance only twelve states have active steriliza- 
tion laws. California sterilized over 5,000 persons up to 1927 
and Kansas a considerable number, but the other states are 
far behind. Public opinion has not advanced sufficiently to 
be ready for so seemingly drastic a remedy. Only persons of 
clear vision can see how merciful the remedy really is. Our 
ignorance permits bad seed to be sown abundantly. 

Not long ago a feeble-minded woman came back to present 
a Massachusetts institution with her eighth illegitimate child 
born within its walls. This woman was just beyond the range 
of the law. She could not care for herself, but the law-makers 
have not yet been induced to enact laws which segregate her 
and her kind for life, or else sterilize them and let them go 
free. Seven times she had been given her freedom unsterilized, 
and seven times had returned to present the institution and the 
taxpayers of Massachusetts with another child which at best 
will be either a moron or a carrier of the inheritance which 
produces morons. 

A feeble-minded farmer in Connecticut admired the ap- 
pearance of a low-grade moron in the local poor house. He 
married her. The superintendent was happy to have her off 
his hands. In seven years the pair came back and along with 
them were five feeble-minded children for the taxpayers to 
support. 

In Chicago one of us saw a prostitute’s baby, a few weeks 
old, badly afflicted with a loathsome venereal disease and also 
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with pneumonia. Social workers took the baby to a hospital 
to save its life. Was that course as merciful and charitable 
as it would have been for the law to direct that in such hope- 
less cases a little chloroform be held painlessly over the child’s 
face? Thereby the poor, miserable, sickly little thing with its 
weak physical, moral and mental inheritance would have been 
saved from years of torture. Nature, in a less merciful way, 
was trying to accomplish just that, but man’s ignorance inter- 
vened. 

In Illinois, as in the other states, the most eminent psychi- 
atrists cannot persuade the institutional authorities to detain 
dangerous criminals because the authorities are not sufficiently 
well informed to recognize serious hereditary defects. As soon 
as a criminal behaves well, he is liberated, with the result that 
he almost invariably continues his old depredations—murders, 
rapes, burglaries, larcenies, or the like. ‘He was a model 
prisoner!” exclaims the superintendent, when told of the new 
offense. ‘There is no law which would force me to detain 
him.” 

In Connecticut a pair of down-and-outers and two children 
were discovered living in such squalor that the kindly persons 
who ran across them were afraid to stay in the room with 
them for fear of contamination. The conscientious social 
workers rushed for aid. They brought cleaners and cloths. 
The room was scrubbed; a good supply of soap was left for the 
woman; while for the man a position was found that would 
keep the family alive with a little to spare. Clothes were pro- 
vided and the family was left in a fairly respectable condition. 
Nobody bothered to estimate the mental capacities of the 
father and mother. On the next call of the social workers, 
two months later, the soap and scrubbing material were found 
practically untouched; the room was almost as filthy as at 
first; none of the four had changed his clothes; and the man 
had stayed on his job only four days. But the good people 
persisted. They were bound to clean up that family. They 
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did their work all over again. When next they came back 
everything was as bad as ever. So they called in more charity © 
organizations. To make a long story short, they have been at 
it ever since—some seven years. They have not succeeded 
in making the man work, or the woman keep the place clean. 
But they have succeeded in raising nine of the finest specimens 
of imbeciles that have graced the ‘Nutmeg State” in many a 
day—the number was eight when we first wrote this, and may 
be ten or more when you read it. The father in this case sold 
the dead body of his first wife for twenty dollars to a medical 
school. When asked if this were true he said, “Yes, by golly, 
and I wish I could sell this wife for another twenty.” 

We have heard about the famous Jukes family until many 
of us are tired of it. We have been told how the state of 
New York has spent upwards of $2,000,000 on this one 
family. We hear that six hundred or more of the Jukes 
tribe were living in New York in 1915, but only three were in 
institutions. We are told that if the original Max and his 
wife, or his two sons and the five sisters with whom they 
consorted, had been sterilized, the cost would have been 
scarcely $250. If they had been segregated for life, the cost 
would scarcely have risen to $25,000, a pretty saving com- 
pared with $2,000,000; and the $2,000,000 does not include 
the value of the goods which the family stole, the loss inflicted 
by the family through murders and through the spread of 
disease, and the cost of the general trail of ruin which they 
left in their wake. Is the Jukes family unique? Not at all. 
There are probably many others of the same sort in the United 
States and in many other countries. 

In Sweden a similar family has been studied in the same 
way. Its descent has been traced for five generations in some 
cases, and about 2,200 persons are known to have belonged 
to it. The bad trail started with an epileptic immigrant. It 
has been continued in an appalling series of epileptics, crimi- 
nals, prostitutes, insane persons, and others who have be- 
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come public charges. In one way or another, Sweden has 
paid out 5,000,000 kroner on their behalf. One of the most 
extraordinary facts about this family is that the percentage 
who have been mentally deficient, or have displayed criminal 
tendencies, or have required institutional care has been almost 
exactly in accord with what would be expected on the basis 
of the Mendelian laws of inheritance. All over the world this 
same sort of thing is happening. In primitive and backward 
societies these human weeds are eliminated because life is too 
hard for them. Among us, our Christian kindness, our medi- 
cal skill, and our feeling of social responsibility are still pre- 
serving the weeds and spreading their seed broadcast among 
the wheat because our ignorance is still appalling. Nature is 
sometimes cruel, but always kind. We try to be always kind, 
but much of our kindness is cruel. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE TIDE OF CRIME 


Tue crimes of America are the most sinister evidence of 
the weeds in our garden. It is well to remember that there 
are “crimes and crimes.” Almost the entire adult population 
of some states is criminal according to the technical use of 
the term. Does any one drive a thousand miles in an auto- 
mobile without breaking the law? In Massachusetts all auto- 
mobilists who buy gasoline on Sunday are technically crimi- 
nals. But such crimes are not the sort to which we have 
reference. Murder, rape, arson, burglary, drunken driving, 
swindling, counterfeiting—crimes which may seriously harm 
society—these are the evidence of how our garden has become 
filled with weeds. 

In order to discover the prevailing ideas as to the causes 
of crime, we have collected newspaper clippings for two years. 
According to these clippings, persons who are supposed to be 
authorities consider the following causes as basic. 


I. CAUSES CONNECTED WITH THE HOME: 
1. Youthful marriage 
Large families 
3. Extravagant wives 
4. The Latchkey Age 
5. Too much freedom 
6. Too little freedom 
7. Too much money 
8. Too little money 
9g. Bad associations 
10. Shortage of birch switches 
11. Bad home influences 
12. Envy of those better off 
13. Careless parents 
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II. CAUSES CONNECTED WITH EDUCATION: 
1. Lack of religious education 
2. Moving pictures 
3. Dime novels 


III. CAUSES CONNECTED WITH SELF-INDULGENCE: 
1. Liquor and narcotics 
2. Prohibition 


IV. CAUSES CONNECTED WITH THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF JUSTICE: 

Ease with which firearms can be procured 

Scarcity of hangings 

Scarcity of cases where the law makes an ex- 
ample of criminals 

Liberal bail 

Pleasantness of prison life 

Coddling the criminal—Newspaper publicity, 
sentimental women, etc. 

7. Evil influences of reformatories 


anh WH 


V. CAUSES COMMONLY ASCRIBED TO OUR SOCIAL SYS- 


TEM: 
1. Slums 
2. Poverty 


3. Sentimentality 
4. Automobiles and consequent ease of escape 
after crime 


VI. BIOLOGICAL CAUSES: 
1. Improper glandular adjustment 
2. Diseased brains 
3. Defective brains 
4. Bad heredity 


This list reminds one of the causes assigned to cancer, which 
range all the way from canned tomatoes to an inherited pre- 
disposition toward the disease. Many other supposed causes 
of crime might be listed, but these are enough to show the 
extreme diversity of opinion. Doubtless all are closely con- 
nected with crime, but are more than one or two really basic? 
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Let us consider some of these alleged causes in detail. 

Slums, for instance, are in one sense a real cause of crime, — 
for slums are not merely places—they are places plus a cer- 
tain kind of people. Jacob Riis is one of many who have 
valiantly tried to clean up the slums, but he accomplished only 
half the job—he cleaned up certain places, but the slummers 
moved on and made new slums somewhere else. We ought not 
to think of slums as belonging only to cities. Dr. Arthur H. 
Estabrook has shown that there are slums in the country as 
well as the city. His work seems to show conclusively that 
people are responsible for the conditions in the places where 
they live quite as much as the places are responsible for the 
type of people. Some, but not all, of the mountain whites of 
the South live in tumble-down shanties because they are nat- 
ural-born slum-makers. Their enterprising relatives who 
moved to the larger villages or went “outside” a generation 
or two ago have homes in keeping with their initiative. Slums 
appear to exist mainly because people are somehow defective, 
and because the abler children who happen to be born in them 
generally leave the slums and the slummers behind. 

Professor E. W. Burgess of the University of Chicago has 
very clearly shown the way in which the slums are part of a 
great selective process which divides people according to their 
ability and character. Chicago’s downtown district is the 
criminal center. There 443 out of every 1000 boys take a 
first step in criminal careers through some form of juvenile 
delinquency. This area, according to Professor Burgess, 
“holds the most intense and concentrated form of the social 
problems of Chicago. It is an area in which flourishes all 
that is picturesque and arresting in the modern cities—immi- 
grant colonies like the Ghetto, Greek Town, Little Sicily, Bo- 
hemia, as well as the cabarets, the spiritualistic halls and the 
Moody Bible Institute.” Outside of this area, which Professor 
Burgess calls the zone of transition, and roughly concentric 
with it, comes the area of first immigrant settlements, then the 
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zone of second immigrant settlements, composed of working- 
men’s houses; next a middle-class residential district; and 
finally, the higher-class residential homes. Home ownership 
shows a progressive increase from the inner zone to the outer. 
Juvenile delinquency does likewise, decreasing from the high 
figure of 443 per 1000 boys, already mentioned, to zero in the 
Oak Park district. The percentage of male population de- 
creases from 85 in the slum center to 47 in the high-class resi- 
dential zone. 

“The skilled worker and his family,” as Professor Burgess 
says, “depart from the slum area as it deteriorates and build 
up the zone of workingmen’s homes, not too far away from 
the factories in which he works. The professional and clerical 
groups employed in the downtown offices live still farther out, 
while those who can afford it and who prize suburban life 
escape to the commuters’ zone. Only in this zone of restricted 
neighborhood development does the American of our native 
traditions feel somewhat secure from the tide of immigrant 
invasion.” Every city is naturally zoned in much this same 
way. People move from one zone to another very largely in 
accordance with their own personal character. 

Returning to causes of crime, it seems to us that in prac- 
tically every case the argument is much the same as in the 
case of slums. Do hangings prevent murders? Nobody 
knows. But if they do, it is quite certain that the men who 
are thereby saved from committing murder are the ones who 
‘are best able to control their passions, or to look ahead and 
reason out the consequences of their crime. Hangings by the 
thousand will have little or no effect on the man who kills in 
a sudden blaze of anger, or on the brutal bruiser who calmly 
kills because he wants something. 

Reformatories, to take another example, undoubtedly make 
bad boys out of good boys who happen to be sent there by mis- 
take. But boys with weak inhibitions, unduly strong passions, 
weak intellects, and other defects make reformatories neces- 
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sary in the first place. Reformatories ought not to be blamed 
for the crime in America. If there were nobody to be put 
there, they would not exist. 

The shortage of birch switches as a cause of the recent ap- 
parent increase in crime is merely another phase of the prob- 
lem discussed in relation to hangings. The types of parents 
who used the switch in the past now employ moral suasion, 
or forms of punishment that do not necessitate physical force, 
but their children do not become criminals in large propor- 
tions. The ones who become criminals are largely the children 
of parents who are themselves too weak to use either the 
switch or the modern methods with the patient, untiring per- 
sistence and intelligence which alone bring good results. 

Who is right as to religious training, Dr. Karl Murchison or 
the Sunday Schools? Dr. Murchison implies that the average — 
criminal has at least as good a religious training as the 
general run of men and women. He states, for example, that 
in the Maryland Penitentiary 86 per cent of the inmates claim 
adherence to some church, while 14 per cent are “frankly 
agnostic.” On the other hand, there is abundant evidence that 
the child who goes regularly to Sunday School is far less likely 
to be a criminal than is the one whose parents want him to 
go, but succeed in making him go only a few years with great 
irregularity. The fact is that criminals claim to be religious 
because they want to get some sort of alliance with people who 
are notably free from crime. That genuine religious educa- 
tion checks crime somewhat as quinine checks malaria can 
scarcely be doubted, but it does not eradicate it. Religious 
training is unquestionably of extreme value. But to whom? 
Unfortunately our churches, especially the Protestant 
churches, are highly selective agencies where birds of a mental 
and moral feather flock together. Those who are by nature 
religious are the most faithful and thoughtful attendants; they 
get the benefit, but they are the kind who are not likely to be 
criminals under any circumstances. 
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Does poverty cause crime? Sometimes, for when people 
become desperate through want they may steal. But when 
poverty is imposed on high-grade people, such as many of 
those who settled America, it appears to stimulate thrift, in- 
dustry and ingenuity, rather than crime. It is mainly the 
stupid, the lazy, or the emotionally weak who steal under the 
influence of poverty. 

Drink is another fruitful cause of crime, but is it basic? 
Psychiatrists are generally agreed that men become drug ad- 
dicts and drunkards through a weak emotional make-up. 
They may commit crimes under stress of their addiction, but 
that is a secondary, not a basic cause. Drugs and liquor rarely 
bring normal men under their spell. 

Thus far we have been sampling the environmental factors in 
our test of causes of crime. A good environment is indeed 
potent in keeping the unstable man or woman in the straight 
and narrow path, but does it solve the problem of crime? Is 
it not more in the nature of a veneer which may protect rotten 
wood for a time, but which makes the crash still worse when it 
finally breaks and the feeble wood is put under a strain? 
Surely there is something radically wrong with the person who, 
knowing the advantages of right living, cannot live that way. 
Surely the man who was hanged for shooting a policeman 
when arrested for stealing a two-dollar watch was not nor- 
mal. Some criminals may be thinkers, but they usually com- 
mit their offenses against society without having thought. We 
’ are inclined to follow the growing school of psychologists who 
believe that defective control of the emotions is the most basic 
of all the causes of crime. To what extent the native emotions 
may be improved by training no one seems yet to know. Peo- 
ple with quick tempers, for example, or strong sexual instincts, 
do indeed learn to control them, provided they have firm wills 
and minds that are able to see the value of self-control. 
Nevertheless, the emotions still persist and can be kept from 
doing harm only through constant struggle. Apparently the 
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native emotions, like the native intellect, cannot be changed. 
They can be controlled and trained, but they are always a 
potent factor in the make-up of every human being. 

If you have ever inspected an institution for the feeble- 
minded (as everybody should) you may have talked with able- 
bodied persons who seemed to have practically normal minds, 
even though they were not very clever. You wonder, per- 
haps, why they are confined. It occurs to you that you have 
known many persons who are no brighter but who are doing 
some sort of fairly useful work. Perhaps you think of the 
Negro who collects your ashes, or the old man with the boy’s 
mind who delivers messages and runs errands on his bicycle. 
Well, the reason is probably this: the ash man and the old 
messenger may not be very bright, but they have sound emo- 
tions. The people in the institutions have defective emotions 
so that they cannot behave normally when an unusual situa- 
tion arises—hence they have to be confined. The criminal 
who is in jail, or who ought to be there, is generally defective 
in the same way. Slums, shortage of birch switches, confine- 
ment in reformatories, and lack of religious education may 
make it harder for him to control himself, but an inherited 
mental weakness is apparently the most basic cause of his 
troubles. 

Now, just what kind of brain commits criminal, anti-social, 
or asocial acts? Remember that the mind has two principal 
functions: to think and to will—the realm of the intellect and 
the realm of the emotions. These are separate functions, but 
in order to produce good results they must work together. 
We all know many people who act normally, but are stupid. 
They cannot get through school, but they frequently have such 
good dispositions that the teachers like them. They are 
simply weak in the realm of intellect, although strong in that 
of the emotions. 

In the same way other persons are weak in the realm of 
emotion. Some may have virtually dead emotions, katatonic 
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(toned down), while others are over-emotionalized. Just as 
there are many kinds of intellectual defects and many kinds of 
intellectual superiority, so there are many kinds of emotional 
defects and high emotional development. A person with an 
emotional defect is abnormal. The outward evidence of the 
abnormality may range from such a mild thing as biting the 
finger nails to a raving mania; it may take the form of un- 
reasonable depression alternating with elation; or the form of 
toned-down—feeble—emotions which seem to be the most fre- 
quent cause of crime. The criminal has a weak inhibiting 
apparatus; his conscience is out of plumb; his steering 
mechanism is out of order, whichever way you choose to look 
at it. 

Let us think for a few moments of the mind as a team of 
horses. Let us call one horse Intellect, and the other Emo- 
tion. In a normal man both horses are sturdy and well pro- 
portioned. A good harness gives them the same sort of 
advantage that good training gives to a man. Now suppose 
that Intellect is an old, decrepit, grocery-wagon horse, while 
Emotion is a big, well-rounded Percheron, full of life, and 
quick to respond. Such a team would pull the load slowly; 
in other words, the person would be feeble-minded. 

But suppose that Intellect is the big strapping Percheron, 
well suited to his work, while Emotion is a little, knee- 
sprung, wind-broken, spavined, sickle-hocked, Texas pony. 
The driver says, “Get up”; maybe the load moves and maybe 
‘it does not. If the pavement is hard and smooth, if there are 
no ruts, and the wagon can almost start itself, the load will 
move, but if the load is stuck in the mud and the driver tells 
the team to start, our good horse, Intellect, will do his best; 
so will Emotion, but they will seesaw in the harness. Emotion 
will make it even harder for Intellect to draw the load than if 
Intellect were hitched singly. Suppose again that this team is 
trying to draw the load uphill. If the hill is steep, good In- 
tellect does his best, but at last becomes worn out and dis- 
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couraged. Suppose they are going down hill; both must hold 
back equally to manage the load properly, but little, weak 
Emotion cannot do his part. Then again suppose that the har- 
ness hitching the two horses is rotten and breaks. Neither of 
the horses can perform properly, and the load does not move. 
Training has been deficient. But notice this, so long as the 
harness holds and the road is hard and smooth, even a decrepit 
team can draw the load along without much trouble when once 
it is under way. When both horses are defective and the load 
is stuck in a rut, even though the harness is good, the poor 
load is in a bad way, and the driver is helpless. 

These are the conditions which actually confront society 
with regard to the minds of defectives. Intelligence, as Doctor 
Murchison has shown in his book on Criminal Intelligence, has 
less to do with the making of criminals than is generally sup- 
posed. In fact, among the criminals of the United States 
Army the majority of occupations actually show a larger per- 
centage of men whose intelligence is above the average than 
do the same occupations when the whole army is taken into 
account. Moreover, “Criminals from the unskilled trades,” as 
Murchison puts it, ‘are about as intelligent as the other mem- 
bers of their trade. But criminals from the skilled trades are 
more intelligent than are the other members of their trade.” 
This seems inconsistent with the statement made in the Army 
report (Memoirs of the National Academy, Vol. 15) that “low 
grade men are two to three times as likely to commit offenses 
as men of average intelligence, and from four to six times as 
likely to get into trouble as are men of markedly superior 
ability.” This last statement seems to agree with other evi- 
dence, such as Hollingsworth’s study of Gifted Children, in 
showing that persons whose high intelligence enables them to 
practice professions or fill executive business positions seem 
to refrain from crime because of their good sense. ‘That 
greatly reduces the percentage of criminals in the more intelli- 
gent groups. The truth of the matter seems to be that 
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although high intelligence does act as a deterrent to crime 
among people who are of reasonably sound temperament, emo- 
tional control is apparently correlated with crime far more 
closely than is intelligence. The chief part played by intelli- 
gence seems to be as a determiner of the kind of crime that 
a man commits. Counterfeiters are generally clever; sneak 
thieves stupid. In both cases, however, the emotions are de- 
fective. If a man with defective emotions finds himself in a 
tight place, even though his intellect may guide him, his emo- 
tions do not codrdinate properly with his intellect and he re- 
sorts to asocial conduct in order to accomplish his purposes. 

Among women, defective emotional control is more apt to 
lead to prostitution than to active crime. Here is a highly 
significant statement made by Dr. William J. Hickson, Di- 
rector of the Psychopathic Laboratory attached to the Munic- 
ipal Court of Chicago. It shows how active contact with 
criminals has led a psychiatrist to believe in emotional or 
temperamental weakness as the main cause of crime, and to 
the conviction that such weaknesses are largely hereditary. 

“We have now tested some 2000 or more prostitutes in ad- 
dition to having observed several thousand others sufficiently 
to make a diagnosis during the eleven years this Laboratory has 
been in existence, and we have come to the conclusion that 
dementia precox is basic to real prostitution, and that the 
intelligence level is only incidental. 

“All of our real prostitutes show evidences of, and are such 
‘because of their dementia precox make-up. ‘They are the 
female equivalent of the boys in the Boys’ Court who are 
criminals for the same reason. We find among these boys and 
girls all degrees of intelligence, from fairly high to fairly low 
and the only influence the intelligence exerts is as to whether 
they are high-class, middle-class or low-grade prostitutes, just 
as we find in the Boys’ Court those of good intelligence fur- 
nish the confidence men, check forgers, swindlers, and the like. 
Those of a little lower grade—pickpockets; of the next lower 
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grade—the safe blowers; those of the next lower grade—the | 
hold-up men and burglars; and the lowest grade—those that 
commit petty larceny. : 

“Practically all of our prostitutes have had Juvenile Court 
or other delinquency records before they get into the Morals 
Court. Many have had illegitimate children. Most of them 
have had venereal disease before reaching this court. Prac- 
tically none are ever really reformed in spite of the fact that 
no end of organizations and workers have tried every con- 
ceivable means to bring about their reformation and restora- 
tion. However, they have been contending with an insur- 
mountable obstacle all these years—namely, dementia precox, 
which is an hereditary and constitutional mental disturbance 
which is basic to their abnormal behavior. 

“Tt is only where one has the advantages of having a Morals 
Court at one’s very door, as in our case in the City Hall, that 
one really learns just what prostitution means, and by mere 
deduction one would well conclude that there must be some- 
thing radically abnormal about a person who persists in lead- 
ing such a life and that that anomaly must be outside the 
sphere of the intellect and in that of the affectivity. Such 
cases, unquestionably, are lacking in normal emotional re- 
action. Heredity—lI think, is the ultimate basic factor to all 
of these problems (of crime).” 

This is an extreme statement and obviously its validity de- 
pends upon the meaning of the term “real” prostitute. There 
has been little opportunity to test the intelligence of the woman 
who consorts with only a few men at one time. Nevertheless, 
it seems to stand to reason that few normal women would be 
inclined toward such a life. 

When a normal person commits a crime and is punished, he 
is not likely to be found repeating. Records from the Boys’ 
Court at Chicago show this convincingly. That is why a 
normal person ought to be punished. Such a person will feel 
ashamed, and his first offense is likely to be his last. Most 
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criminals, however, are repeaters, some serving ten or even 
twenty sentences. At Chicago the insane or defective boys 
come back into court time and time again. It is these boys 
that make reformatories. 

Competent psychiatrists can often predict the general future 
of defective boys with considerable accuracy. For instance, 
some years ago two brothers committed murder. One was 
hanged and one, because of his youth, was imprisoned for life. 
The doctor in charge immediately looked up the remainder of 
the family. He found that the father had been killed in a 
gang fight in a saloon, the mother was in an insane asylum, 
the sister a prostitute, another brother in a reformatory. 
Nothing could be learned about a fourth brother, but the 
doctor felt almost certain that he would some day turn up in 
the criminal courts. The boy who was in the reformatory 
was brought to the doctor’s laboratory, where he was found 
to be dangerously insane, although to the average man he was 
just a “bad boy.” The doctor committed him to the State 
Insane Asylum, stating on the commitment papers that the boy 
would be likely to kill if liberated. At the Asylum he was 
in an environment where he was not in conflict with the hard 
world. His mind could draw the load. He was well behaved, 
without depression, and so on. The superintendent—a “psy- 
chiatrist’”—followed the fashion of the day and gave the boy 
his freedom. Only a few days later the released young mur- 
derer burglarized a home and shot the father of a fine family. 
‘Recently the other brother was caught trying to shoot a de- 
tective because he laughed at him for kicking his auto and 
then throwing a monkey wrench through the windshield. A 
few weeks later he was shot and killed by a detective while 
committing a burglary. His intellect was feeble, and his emo- 
tions were warped, to put it mildly. According to some good 
souls, this family went to the bad because of lax home train- 
ing, and other sociologic disadvantages. That is partly true, 
but is not such laxity merely a symptom, not a cause? Does 
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not this family suffer from a heredity which causes defective. 
brains? 

What then shall we infer as to our American inheritance? 
What is the meaning of the fact that according to conserva- 
tive estimates, crime apparently costs the United States over 
$10,000,000,000 every year. Yes, nearly $100 per person, 
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THE U. S. IN 1925 HAD MORE THAN TWENTY-THREE MUR= 
DERS TO ENGLANDS ONE ON THE BASIS OF POPULATION. 
$500 per family. Do you doubt this? Well, here are some 
of the facts. New York City spends $8 per person each 
year on police and law enforcement alone, and a number of 
other cities spend at the same rate. But that does not include 
the cost of courts, private detectives, private watchmen, mas- 
sive safes, watchdogs, locks, burglar alarms, insurance, and 
many other items. A criminal conviction is in itself a very 
expensive job. Dr. Frank Moore estimates that in New York, 
on an average, it costs $2,200 to find, prosecute and punish ~ 
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a criminal. In Chicago, which has the reputation of being 
the wickedest city in America, if not in the world, it is esti- 
mated that the direct financial loss due to crime amounts to 
$33 per person each year. This does not include the indirect 
loss which is even greater. 

Think of the matter in another way. In 1925 over 11,000 
murders were committed in the United States—one murder 
for every 10,000 of our population, whereas England had less 
than 200, or one for every 236,000 people. St. Louis alone, 
without help from any one else, has more killings than Eng- 
land and Wales. Philadelphia has far more murders than the 
whole Dominion of Canada. In Jacksonville your chances 
of encountering the lead or steel of the murderer are about 
one in 2,000; if you are a man and an adult, they are only 
one in a 1,000. Worst of all, the murders are increasing at 
such a rate that their number per 1,000 people is twice as 
great now as in 1900. 

Other crimes are equally prevalent. As long ago as 1915, 
as Raymond Fosdick shows in his book on the American 
police, London had one-eighth as many burglaries as New 
York, although it had a somewhat larger population. New 
York alone had almost twice as many as the whole of England 
and Wales. In 1919 Chicago, with less than half of London’s 
population, had 2,146 more burglaries. Even Detroit and 
Cleveland, with only about a million people apiece, pass Lon- 
don in this respect. Each had about a quarter as many bur- 
‘glaries as all England and Wales. If such facts are not 
enough, think of the police strike in Boston in 1919. The 
moment the force of law was removed, people who were un- 
able to control their desires except with the help of the police 
began an orgy of crime. Mobs surged to and fro in the 
streets, windows of stores were smashed, and pillaging began 
right and left. Volunteer police and army troops soon re- 
stored order, but without them Boston would have suffered 
irretrievably. A railway conductor said to one of us, “I 
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thought I had seen bums and hoboes and every sort of crook 
in my smoking cars, but till that strike I never had any idea 
how many of them there were. They jammed every smoking 
car till there wasn’t room to stand, or sit, or walk—all going 
to Boston to have a hand in the fun. My God! What a 
bunch there were!” 

Here is a quotation from the report of an investigation 
made for the New York Police Department. 

“The annual crime loss and penalties paid for criminal 
operations in the United States was three times the national 
budget during 1923, and more than three times the customs 
and revenue receipts for the same period.—The annual cost 
of crime to an American city the size of New York would be 
about $558,000,000 and the direct financial loss to the people 
probably would exceed $180,000,000.—Based on reliable esti- 
mates about 200,000 persons are under restraint as prisoners 
in the United States. This, however, represents only about 
one-fifth of the criminal population. If the annual produc- 
tiveness of an individual is estimated at $1,500 the industrial 
waste represented by the criminal population is $1,500,000,000 
annually.” 

Now for the summary of the whole cost per year. In the 
New York Times of September 20,1925, Mr. Edward H. 
Smith puts it thus: Direct loss through theft and destruction, 
at least $3,500,000,000; indirect loss due to the work of pre- 
venting crimes and detecting, trying, punishing and reclaim- 
ing criminals, another $3,500,000,000; indirect economic loss 
through idleness of the criminal population, including not only 
the criminals, but the women and children whom they sup- 
port, about $2,500,000,000; to which must be added various 
other items such as bad checks, fraudulent failures to pay 
bills, political bribery, arson, and many other criminal prac- 
tices as to which no estimates are available. Thus we get a 
total of not less than $10,000,000,000. The actual loss includ- 
ing the waste of time by. good people in trying to circumvent 
or reform the bad, may rise well above this figure. 
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In the Manufacturers’ Record for February 24, 1927, Mr. 
Mark O. Prentiss, who organized the National Crime Com- 
mission in 1925, gives some even more startling figures. Here 
is how he begins his article: ‘Estimates of the bill this country 
pays for crime vary greatly. Burdette G. Lewis, former head 
of the New Jersey State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, has put the figure at $3,500,000,000. William B. 
Joyce, chairman of the National Surety Company, puts the 
total at $10,000,000,000—$4,000,000,000 actual money losses 
and $6,000,000,000 for enforcement. The first estimate, that 
of Mr. Lewis, is absurdly low; the estimate of Mr. Joyce, 
though staggering enough, is well below the actual total. Di- 
rectly and indirectly, crime costs this country an economic 
loss of at least $13,000,000,000 a year. Even this estimate is 
forced to leave out of account many items which, if they are 
appraised, would carry the total $3,000,000,000 higher. 

“In other words, the economic cost of crime to this country 
exceeds the total of the war debts. Every year the United 
States loses more money in its war on crime than the 
$11,000,000,000 advanced to Europe during and since the 
war. Every year the United States foots a crime bill as great 
as the money cost of a year of our war with Germany.” 

Here are the details of what Mr. Prentiss calls the lowest 
ascertainable estimate of the economic consequences of crime. 


Losses through fraud: 
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Property losses through burglary, robbery, etc.: 
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$1,160,000,000 
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Cost of law enforcement: 


Federal, State and municipal police and prison budgets ... _1,000,000,000 
Cost of criminal justice and legal expenditures .......... 3,000,000,000 
Waste OF CHEERS vie anc ie cts os vieveie ciapelele du sinrarer eves eared tere etole $4,000,000,000 
2,000,000: Criminals at; SL/500 a Veal ga..6ccnesi ares cts ese oi $3,000,000,000 
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Value of 12,500 victims of liquor traffic ............-.... 125,000,000 
6,503,000,000 

Grand totalicost: of-allverime...p05 ane ees was $12,933,000,000 


“Nearly $13,000,000,000! and I have barely scratched the 
surface of the cost of crime. I have omitted any estimate on 
the loss through illegal betting and gambling. I have not 
touched on the vast sums used in bribery and graft. I have 
not even attempted to enumerate the full losses in property, 
nor the full cost of enforcement. 

“Consider where the crime cost carries you, if you accept 
as authentic, and I myself do unreservedly, the estimate of 
$4,000,000,000 in property losses and $6,000,000,000 for law 
enforcement. 

“Add to this your own guess as to the extent of graft in the 
United States, the amount of money won and lost in gambling 
and the money tied up in financing criminal enterprise and 
the figure of $20,000,000,000 a year comes well in sight.” 

Can you imagine what this country would be like if ten or 
twenty billion dollars a year were added to our national in- 
come? That would mean $500 or $1000 per family. But 
the average to-day, even if we include Henry Ford, is only 
$2,500 or $3,000. What would happen if that sum were in- 
creased by 20 or even 40 per cent all around? Even if you 
can imagine the result, do you realize what it would be like 
to feel no need of locking doors and windows, no fear of leav- 
ing your car unprotected, no danger that your wife or daughter 
would be insulted or you yourself sand-bagged if you went out 
at night, no fear that you would have any uncollectable bills 
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except through accident or unpreventable misfortune, no fear 
that in a political election there would be any bribery or in 
politics any graft, and no fear that any one anywhere was 
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FIGURATIVELY SPEAKING, CRIME COSTS EVERY INDIVIDUAL IN THE 
UNITED STATES $100 A YEAR. 


trying to “do” you? Can you imagine all that? It would 
almost be heaven on earth. Of course it cannot happen. Yet 
if all the Destroyers of civilization could be eliminated, and 
if the traits of the rest of us that come from destructive 
strains could be eliminated, an approach to such a state some 
hundreds of years hence is by no means inconceivable. 
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Having seen the terrible cost of crime, let us attempt to 
estimate the size of the criminal class. Already we have 
quoted a statement which implies that the criminals in the 
United States number about 1,000,000. Mr. Prentiss puts it 
at 2,000,000. Let us estimate the number in another way 
which seems to give a truer picture. Every 90 seconds some 
one is committed to jail in the United States. In 1923, on 
January first, approximately 110,000 persons were confined 
in the criminal institutions listed in the Census Bureau’s An- 
nual Report on prisoners in jails and prisons, while 357,000 
were committed to such institutions during the year. About 
92 per cent of those thus committed were men, but the women 
of the same social level are doubtless equally poor in caliber. 
Even if they are not criminals, they have no aversion to crime, 
and a very large proportion are prostitutes, either publicly 
or privately. Moreover, as the census report puts it, “It must 
be emphasized that these statistics of sentenced prisoners are 
not by any means an adequate index of the number of crimes 
or misdemeanors actually occurring. A large proportion of 
law-breakers are not apprehended. Of the persons who are 
arrested only a part are indicted and convicted [even though 
guilty]. Finally, the statistics herein presented do not include 
the large number of convicted offenders who receive suspended 
sentences, nor the still larger number who get off with the 
payment of fines. Thus the limited number who are com- 
mitted to prisons or jails under sentence represents in general 
only a fraction of the full number of offenders.” 

Just how large this fraction actually is cannot be determined 
with any accuracy. Let us assume that it amounts to one-half, 
which is far less than the ordinary estimate. Professor John 
B. Waite of Michigan University says that “less than one out 
of every ten of those who commit serious crime in the United 
States” is punished. Perhaps he is right. One judge in a 
New York Court of Sessions had 20,145 criminal cases on his 
docket, but only 2,134 ever came to trial and not all of those 
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resulted in convictions. Nevertheless, let us be highly con- 
servative and assume that half the criminals receive some kind 
of jail sentence, even if they get only one year for murder, 
or 30 days for burglary. That would make approximately 
650,000 men over eighteen years of age who committed crimes 
worthy of jail or prison sentences in 1923. In 1910 the cor- 
responding number was about 850,000 even though the popu- 
lation was less than in 1923, while in later years the number 
has again risen. But let us use the lower number. Even so 
we find that each year one in every 53 among the men of the 
United States over eighteen years of age appears to commit a 
crime worthy of a jail sentence. Even if we make allowance 
for the fact that the same man is sometimes convicted twice 
in one year, at least one in sixty or seventy must be guilty to 
this extent. 

This does not give the full measure of iniquity. That can 
be judged only when we know how large a percentage of the 
men of the country are criminals at any time during their 
lives. The most likely time for the commission of crime is 
between the ages of 20 and 25. ‘Take the five-year period 
between the beginning of the twentieth and the end of the 
twenty-fourth year. In 1920 the United States contained 
4,527,000 young men of that age. In 1923 approximately 
48,500 of that number were committed to jail or prison, while 
those who committed crimes worthy of such sentences appear 
by our conservative estimate to have numbered at least 
97,000. But we are dealing with only a single year, and it 
takes five years for a young man to pass from his twentieth 
to his twenty-fifth birthday. If he does not commit a crime 
in one of those years, what are the chances that he will do 
so in another? Of course a great many criminals are re- 
peaters. According to Mr. R. W. Child, in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post in 1925, the records of police departments show 
that from 25 to 35 per cent of convictions are repeaters. If 
all criminals who are not convicted were also included, the 
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number of repeaters would be much larger. Just how large 
it would be, no one can tell, but in order to keep our final 
figure as low as is reasonably possible, let us say that half of 
the young men who are convicted between the ages of 20 
and 25 are repeaters, and that each repeater commits an 
average of one crime each year, which seems to be a high 
allowance. Even so, the result is appalling; 241,000 young 
men appear to be guilty of serious crimes during the first five 
years of their adult manhood. That makes one out of every 
sixteen. Such a huge proportion seems scarcely credible, but 
at every point we have framed our estimates in such a way 
as to keep the apparent proportion of criminals as low as is 
reasonably possible, and perhaps much lower. If we add the 
very considerable number who refrain from crime between 
the ages of 21 and 25, but are guilty at other ages, it seems 
hard to avoid the conclusion that at least one in every Io or 
12 of the men of the United States commits a crime worthy 
of a jail sentence at some time in his life. We frankly con- 
fess that we can scarcely believe our own figures, but the facts 
seem to be quite clear in indicating that the case can scarcely 
be better than our estimates. 

Then seven to ten per cent of our whole population belongs 
to the criminal classes? Impossible!, But how else can the 
facts be interpreted? Women and children commit far fewer 
crimes than men, but each great class of society is made up of 
women and children as well as men. Women are unfor- 
tunately the wives, mothers, sisters, and daughters of such 
men; and the children of men who commit crime are often the 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren of criminals. If seven 
to ten per cent of our population belong to the group in which 
criminal tendencies prevail, it scarcely seems overdoing the 
matter to infer that at least five per cent inherit serious emo- 
tional weaknesses which permit them to fall into crime when 
the bars are let down. An even larger percentage probably 
grow up in homes where the training predisposes the children 
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to crime. If Professor Waite and others are right, this figure 
should be several times as large. 

How has so menacing a condition arisen? It seems to us 
that the most fundamental of the many causes which co- 
operate to this end has been largely overlooked and lies in 
the adverse selection which has characterized the United 
States for two or three generations. Only a few incorrigible 
optimists have any real doubt that the average quality of our 
immigration has gradually declined since colonial times. But 
that is not the most essential feature. The great underlying 
causes of our tremendous criminal record, as we see it, the 
causes which permit the decline of religion and morality and 
the growth of the lawbreaking spirit, are briefly these. First, 
the process of selection which accompanies all migrations has 
brought to us from Europe an unusually energetic set of peo- 
ple, more energetic than the average of the classes from which 
they are sprung. Second, that same migration has brought 
an unusually large number who are restive and discontented, 
or perhaps unwilling to abide by the laws of their own lands. 
This is illustrated by the fact that in Connecticut, for example, 
we have found that among the men over 21 years of age who 
broke the game laws during the years 1918-1925, those bear- 
ing non-British names numbered 7.6 per 1,000 of the men of 
non-British stock in the state, whereas those bearing British 
names numbered only 3.7 per 1,000 men of British stock. 
Similar tendencies, as Doctor Laughlin has shown, appear in 


. other lines and in practically all parts of the country. 


But even yet it is doubtful whether we have touched the 
most serious cause for the great increase in crime in the United 
States. We cannot speak with certainty, for the facts are 
still doubtful. Nevertheless, we are convinced that the 
gradual rise in the tide of crime in the United States is due, 
not merely to unwise immigration, or to the great body of 
causes set forth at the beginning of this chapter, but in still 
larger measure to a deeper and more vital cause. That cause 
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is the rapid decline in the number of children in the high- 
grade families which do not furnish criminals. The result has — 
been that among the native white stock of America, the law- - 
abiding, law-enforcing elements have declined very rapidly in 
the past few generations, whereas the lower types who are 
willing to commit crime, or who lack the emotional control 
which prevents them from committing crime, have rapidly 
increased. These latter elements, together with the similar 
elements among our immigrant population, have almost 
swamped the declining group who might prevent the country 
from going to the bad, if only there were enough of them. 


CHAPTER IX 


POLYGAMY, MONOGAMY AND DIVORCE 


IN preceding chapters we have seen the facts as to the 
diverse birth rates among different classes of modern society. 
We have also seen that the problem before us is fundamentally 
biological, even though training enters into it continually. 
The next thing is to examine more fully the steps leading up 
to the present dangerous condition of a differential birth rate 
where the dice are heavily loaded against progress. An exami- 
nation of the history of marriage may give some light on this 
question, and may even suggest some ways in which the pres- 
ent evils can be corrected. 

The institution known as marriage illustrates an age-old 
tendency for social gain to take place at the expense of bio- 
logical loss. The general line of development appears to have 
been from temporary polygamous unions to permanent 
polygamy; thence to strict monogamy; and then to a condi- 
tion where divorce is so easy that a sort of polygamy again 
prevails. In a low stage of human culture, neither men nor 
women are held to strict rules as to the other sex; then limi- 
tations are imposed upon the married women, while the men 
‘and girls are still free; next the girls are prevented from hav- 
ing relations with the other sex before marriage and the 
penalties for transgression among married women are greatly 
strengthened. In due time a similar prohibition against pre- 
nuptial relations is gradually imposed upon the men, but it 
develops much more slowly than among women. Only in cer- 
tain limited groups, such as the most self-controlled and 
strong-minded elements of the English-speaking peoples, have 


strict monogamy and a single standard of sexual relations for 
III 
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both sexes ever actually prevailed. Elsewhere these have gen- 
erally been merely an ideal. When this high ideal breaks 
down, the standards among men generally decline faster than — 
among women, divorce is rendered easy, and prostitution and 
illegal relationships become common. 

Biologically the most favorable stage in this ascent and 
descent of the institution of marriage appears to occur when 
three distinct conditions prevail. First, polygamy is the 
established custom; second, the girls of the better type are 
rigidly protected from the other sex and the sexual relations 
of married women in the upper classes are strictly limited to 
their husbands; third, the men still enjoy complete sexual 
freedom, except in respect to women of the social classes above 
them. Socially, on the other hand, the highest stage appears 
to prevail when strict monogamy is the rule among all classes, 
and when a single standard of sexual relations prevails among 
both sexes. Under such conditions the home becomes exalted 
as the center of culture and training. Is there any possible 
way of combining the advantages of these two stages? 

Let us gain a clearer idea of the contrasts between the 
marital systems that appear to be biologically and socially 
best. Let us also see how each compares with our present 
system. We shall not discuss the vexed question of whether 
primitive men and women ever lived together in complete 
promiscuity. Probably they never did, for the stronger men 
may always have gathered about themselves a group of 
women who cooked and performed other services in exchange 
for protection and food. Nevertheless, among many primitive 
people both girls and women are so poorly protected and so 
little respected that the paternity of their children is more or 
less a matter of accident. Under such conditions rapid bio- 
logical progress is not to be expected on the basis of selective 
mating, although it may take place for other reasons. 

Where polygamy is highly developed, and especially where 
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the women are carefully protected, a much better biological 
condition would seem to prevail. In every community cer- 
tain men excel their fellows in physical vigor, intelligence, and 
the complex mental states which are summed up in the word 
temperament. Such men become leaders in war, religion, 
government, art, craftsmanship, commerce, industry and other 
lines. They thereby acquire wealth and power above that of 
their neighbors. In a polygamous state of society one of the 
first uses to which such wealth and power are put is almost 
always to acquire a number of wives. The men who have 
the finest all-around development, so that they excel on all 
three sides of their natures, physical, intellectual, and tem- 
peramental, are the ones who rise to positions of greatest 
power and authority as military leaders, high priests, nobles, 
kings, merchant chiefs, or owners of great industries. Such 
men secure more numerous and more desirable wives than 
do any others. In fact their greatness is often measured by 
the number of their women. 

The women of these able men may be obtained by pur- 
chase, barter, capture, gift, or ordinary marriage. They may 
be legally wedded wives, concubines, or slaves. All this is a 
matter of detail. The important point is that at the stage of 
social progress now under consideration, the wives of the men 
who excel in physique, temperament and intellect are almost 
certain to be relatively numerous. They are almost equally 
certain to be well above the average not only in beauty, which 
,as a rule includes physical vigor, but in charm, which means 
temperament, and likewise in intelligence, which is another 
essential of charm. In spite of many assertions to the con- 
trary, no careful observer can fail to see that in the long run, 
other things being equal, the intelligent girl is more attractive 
to the intelligent man than is the stupid girl. She also tends 
to be prettier. At least that was the verdict of a class of girls 
at Columbia College. They rated one another according to 
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personal beauty, and the pretty ones averaged higher intel- — : 


lectually than did the homely ones. It is doubtful whether 
any stupid woman ever became famous for her beauty. 

In a state of society such as we are here considering, the 
man who most fully combines great physical vigor with a fine 
temperament and high intelligence, is likely to have not only 
the most numerous and attractive wives, but the greatest num- 
ber of children. Rameses II was one of the greatest of the 
kings of Egypt. He had the usual array of wives and con- 
cubines, and is said to have had about 160 children, two- 
thirds of whom were boys. King David is reported to have 
had 19 sons, “besides the sons of the concubines,” while Har- 
old Fairhair of Norway divided his kingdom among “about 20” 
sons. In later days, among the Mormons, Brigham Young had 
56 children by 16 of his 27 wives, the other wives being mostly 
widows who were married late and already had children. The 
children of Brigham Young were born at various dates all the 
way from 1825 to 1870, but no less than 44 of them survived — 
their father, who died in 1877 at the age of 76. Heber Kim- 
ball, another Mormon leader, had 45 wives and 65 children; 
while John D. Lee married 19 wives who bore him 64 chil- 
dren. Hundreds of other similar records could be cited from 
all periods of human history. 

Do you imagine that these men,‘ especially the kings and 
great men of old, took ugly, ill-tempered, cowardly, irreso- 
lute, or stupid girls into their harems? How do you suppose 
the wives of Rameses II compared with the Follies Girls of 
New York in beauty and charm, or with the girls of Wellesley 
College in innate intellect? Go to some Mohammedan region 
where polygamy prevails, but the women are unveiled, as 
among the nomadic Khirghiz; or penetrate the interior of a 
rich house in China. The wives of the chief men in such 
places may be ignorant and even childish, because of their 
seclusion, but they are certainly pretty, intelligent and charm- 
ing according to the standards of their countries. Indeed 
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they are often charming according to almost any reasonable 
standards. Put yourself in the place of a powerful chief. 
Would you be content with anything but the prettiest, most 
charming and most intelligent wives if you had free choice 
among the thousands of girls around you? 

When the men of the best all-around type take many wives 
who are also of the best all-around type, their numerous chil- 
dren inherit fine qualities from both parents, and are rela- 
tively likely to live, because well cared for. The wives are so 
well protected that they rarely have children by men other 
than their husbands. Thus the upper classes maintain and 
even improve their inheritance. The husbands, on the other 
hand, according to the standards of their day, frequently take 
women of the lower classes, especially when they are away 
from home. As a rule they take only those who are unusually 
attractive. An old document of the Middle Ages states the 
case very clearly. It is a letter from the king of France, or 
some similar man, in which he thanks his noble host not only 
for the high quality of the food and drink provided for the 
king and his retinue, but for the attractiveness of the women. 
Thus the high inherent qualities of the leading men are joined 
with the best stocks among the lower classes. The net result 
is that the inheritance of both the upper and the lower classes 
is improved. 

Under the same social system the stupid, ill-tempered 
weakling gets the ugliest, weakest, stupidest, or most ill-bal- 
-anced kind of wife, as happens under other social systems. Or 
he may get none at all. Even if he has a dozen children, they 
are less numerous than those of his chief. Moreover, their 
death rate is almost certain to be far higher than that of the 
children of the favored upper classes. Under conditions of 
unusual stress, such as war, famine, disease, or over-popula- 
tion, the children of the weak and stupid die off with great 
rapidity. Thus the lower classes bring relatively few chil- 
dren to maturity and may decline in numbers, while the upper 
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classes continue to increase. The population therefore tends 
to be built up from the best elements. 

If a population thus improves its biological inheritance, 
its increasing ability may in due time lead it toward monog- 
amy. That is what has happened in our own case. The bio- 
logical advantages of polygamy are not apparent to the 
ordinary person, while its social disadvantages are blatant. 
As soon as women rise to a level where they see their own 
problems intelligently, and are able to enforce their will upon 
society, they demand monogamy and a single standard of 
sex relations. As the men become more intelligent they, too, 
see that polygamy is socially unwise. The sum total of human 
happiness seems to be greatest where monogamy is practiced, 
where husbands as well as wives are absolutely true to one 
another, and where it is consequently possible to have the 
highest type of home. Only under such conditions can chil- 
dren fully enjoy the inestimable benefit of the love and com- 
panionship of a father as well as a mother. Only in such 
homes do we find the sort of exuberantly happy life which 
many of us look upon as the greatest of all blessings, the dear- 
est of all memories. Only there, as a rule, do we find the 
kind of happy, healthy, sturdy training that steels a boy or 
girl against temptation. 

What then shall we do? Shall we continue our present 
social system until its effect on the germ-plasm of the race 
causes society to collapse, and ushers in a return of bar- 
barism? Some such deterioration probably codperated with 
other unfavorable influences in causing the collapse of ancient 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece and Rome. In order to avoid 
their fate shall we consciously set aside our present social 
system and revert to polygamy and its attendant practices? 
That might be better than letting ourselves slip back into 
utter barbarism; but it would waste some of the finest flowers 
of human progress. It would also leave our descendants once 
more to climb where we have climbed, and perhaps fail where 
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we have failed. Is there no third alternative? We believe 
there is. We believe that the world can retain the monoga- 
mous family, elevate woman to a higher position than she yet 
occupies, and raise the level of sexual relationships to the 
point where a single standard prevails for both sexes. And 
with all this we believe that society can be so remodeled 
that we shall obtain the highest eugenic benefits and yet lose 
none of the fundamental advantages of our hard-won social 
progress. 

How all this may be done, or rather begun, for that is as 
far as we can yet go, will be considered later. Here let us 
examine still further into the contrasts between our present 
state of society and the state where polygamy and the other 
conditions defined above cause the men of finest physique, 
temperament and intellect to be the fathers of the largest 
number of children. Under such a social system many other 
subsidiary conditions also tend to cause the children who are 
born with a high inheritance to be proportionally far more 
numerous than among us. 

The first of these conditions is that practically all the 
women are married, no matter to what class they belong. 
Almost the only exceptions are a few who are so unattractive 
that no one wants them, and sometimes a few who for good or 
ill are set aside for religious reasons. This is immeasurably 
better than our system. With us practically all the low-grade 
women are married, but only perhaps four-fifths of the high- 
grade women, and scarcely more than half of the graduates of 
some of our finest colleges. How badly this cuts the birth 
rate among the finest types of mothers we have already seen. 
A second familiar condition is closely associated with the pro- 
portion of women who are married. Where all the women 
are married, their age at marriage is almost invariably low. 
_In a polygamous society, such as we have described, the girls 
are generally married by the age of sixteen. The period dur- 
ing which they can bear children is correspondingly long. 
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Some, to be sure, are married later than sixteen, but they are 
generally girls who are especially lacking in attractiveness by 
reason of defects in physique or temperament. Sixteen is 
doubtless far too young for marriage, both physiologically and 
mentally, and the present greater age is a distinct social gain. 
But let that pass for the present. The good feature of the old 
method is that girls of all classes marry at the same age. This 
again is vastly better than our system where women of the 
finest types, both intellectually and temperamentally, are espe- 
cially likely to be married late. The more women seek edu- 
cation, self-development, self-expression, careers, and a good 
time like that which men are supposed to enjoy, the more 
likely they are to put off marriage. 

Repeated investigations have shown that the number of 
children declines with almost perfect regularity as the age at 
which women marry increases. Equally conclusive evidence 
shows that in general the age of marriage rises from the less 
competent to the more competent ranks of society. Thus the 
more fully the girls fall in the class of Builders, the older 
they are when married, and the fewer their children, even if 
there is no such thing as birth control. In the old days of 
polygamy there was little or no birth control. The girls with 
the best intellects and finest temperaments married as young 
and had as many children as did those who were stupid and 
uninteresting. This is what happens among royal families, as 
has been shown by Woods in his famous study of Heredity in 
Royalty. His work and that of others seems to indicate con- 
clusively that, other things being equal, intellectual women 
have as many children as those who are not intellectual. In 
the old polygamous days the other things were equal, or rather 
the intellectual women had an advantage because they showed 
better sense in bringing up their children and thus did not 
lose so many. 

A third way in which the social system of the past was 
eugenically better than ours is the percentage of the men of 
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different classes who were married. In the old days almost 
the only men who remained unmarried were those who were 
so poor and inefficient and came from such low families that 
they could not get wives by hook or by crook. Every com- 
petent youth, on the other hand, especially if he came from an 
able family, was practically certain to be married young. 
With us it is the other way, at least when the upper classes 
are compared with the lower. Indeed, it is often said that 
the more promising a young man is, the more likely he is to 
marry late or to remain unmarried. We shall test this asser- 
tion later, but it is true when intellectual workers are com- 
pared with manual workers. Figure out for yourself the dif- 
ference it would make in the birth of competent children if 
college graduates were practically all married by the time they 
are twenty, as would have been their lot if they had lived in 
the old days with which we are here making comparison. 
Practically all coal miners are married, their wives probably 
average not much over 22 years of age at the time of mar- 
riage; only 76 per cent of Harvard graduates are married, and 
the average age of the women whom they marry is about 28 
years. Such conditions not only give the miners an advantage 
so far as the number of children is concerned, but make the 
average length of a generation distinctly shorter than among 
college men. That in itself, even if all other conditions were 
the same, would cause the miners’ descendants to be more 
numerous than those of the others. 

A fourth condition was very different formerly from what 
it is among us. Under most social systems every family that 
can have children does so. With us this is true among the 
lower classes, but becomes less and less true in the upper 
classes. The limitation in the upper classes has nothing to 
do with health or intelligence, except that healthy people who 
have good control over themselves, and intelligent people who 
look far ahead—but not quite far enough ahead—are the ones 
most likely to refrain voluntarily from having children. The 
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people whose germplasm is of little value, on the contrary, 
often have as many children as is physically possible, regard- 
less of everything else. Right down the mountain from where 
we are writing lives a family in which the mother is said to 
be absolutely lacking in self-control. A baby is born each 
year—eight of them thus far. They will probably keep on 
coming until the strength of the mother is exhausted or the 
merciful menopause puts an end to her troubles. But among 
families of the upper classes health and strength often have 
little to do with the number of children. Women who might 
bear twenty children and still be in vigorous health, and who 
would have done so in the old days, may have only two—no 
more than the very fragile woman. Even though it is doubt- 
less unwise for any woman to have twenty children, it surely 
would be well for society to be recruited from the children 
of the strong rather than from those of the weak. 

This problem of the distribution of germplasm presents 
countless ramifications. In an earlier stage of society the 
parents arranged the marriages. This seems unfair to the 
children, and the present arrangement may be a real gain 
socially, but the eugenic effect of the old system appears to 
have been excellent. It tended to insure the marriage of all 
the young people of the better classes at an early age. It like- 
wise promoted the union of families of similar grade, so that 
good stock was in less danger than at present of being diluted 
by poor. In addition the care of the parents insured that the 
finer young people should be married young instead of letting 
them wait until they became so hard to please that many of 
them never married at all. Here, as in so many cases, social 
gain seems to mean eugenic loss. 

Another instance of the same kind is illustrated by the sup- 
posed droit du seigneur, or jus prime noctis. This feudal 
custom, which is said to have prevailed in certain parts of 
Europe, gave the lord of the manor the right to demand that 
every young girl on his estate spend the night with him before 
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her marriage. Whether there ever was any such legal right is 
doubtful, but that its essence prevailed quite widely can 
scarcely be questioned. A barbarous custom? Certainly, but 
biologically good. Although the old feudal chiefs were some- 
times men of low grade, their average was unquestionably 
high. Take any thousand of the nobility of Europe, chosen 
by accident. It is scarcely open to question that their chil- 
dren would possess a better average inheritance than would 
the children of a thousand peasants chosen in the same way, 
the mothers being the same in both cases. The social gain in 
abolishing such customs as the droit du seigneur unquestion- 
ably justifies their abolition, but how are we going to compen- 
sate the world for the eugenic loss thus sustained? Another 
case where our social conscience has been wide awake, but our 
biological conscience has been dormant! 

The latest step in the evolution of the marriage relation has 
been from strict monogamy to consecutive polygamy. By 
this, as almost every one knows, we mean the present system 
whereby divorce is so easy and frequent that many people 
have several husbands or wives one after the other. In the 
United States during 1925 there were 184,000 divorces com- 
pared with 1,140,000 marriages—one divorce for every 6.3 
marriages. Inasmuch as the divorces in 1925 numbered 9,000 
more than in 1924, while the marriages numbered 40,000 less 
than in that year, one wonders how soon there will be one 
divorce for every five marriages, or every four, or three. In 
some of the western states the divorces already tread close 
upon the heels of the marriages. Even if we omit Nevada 
with its divorce mill and with one divorce for every marriage, 
the record of Montana, Wyoming, and Oklahoma, stands at 
less than four marriages per one divorce, and Oregon at not 
much over two. All this is a new development; no longer ago 
than 1916 there was only one divorce in the United States for 
9.3 marriages, in 1906 one for 11.8 and 1896 one for 14.3. 

Some people claim that easy divorce is a great step in social 
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progress; it allows self-expression and self-realization to a de- 
gree hitherto unprecedented, and ends the tragedy of unhappy, 
bitter homes. Perhaps they are right, but unfortunately easy 
divorce also leads husbands and wives to magnify little causes 
of friction which they would smooth over if they knew that 
they were irrevocably joined for long years to come. It also 
tends to make people magnify the little flares of interest in 
other persons of the opposite sex to which even the best of 
husbands and wives are subject. Many a man who is tempo- 
rarily attracted by some pretty woman would promptly forget 
her, and get on splendidly with his wife if there were no possi- 
bility of divorce. As things now are, he lets his thoughts dwell 
on the new charmer and on the divorce court, and a home is 
wrecked. It seems as though the balance at present were 
against divorce. Yet if divorced people were not allowed to 
marry again until considerable time had elapsed, and if the 
world were inhabited by people much more high-minded than 
we are to-day, easy divorce might be of the very highest value 
in correcting the mistakes which inevitably arise in bringing 
together people of incompatible temperaments. Under such 
circumstances, if they ever occur, divorce will doubtless not 
be based primarily upon personal preferences, but upon careful 
consideration of the best course for the community as a whole, 
and especially for the children. 

But even if free divorce will ultimately prove to be a great 
social boon, is it wise biologically? The answer here, as in so 
many other cases, involves a seeming contradiction. Easy di- 
vorce is apparently biologically advantageous when looked at 
from the standpoint of a single level of society, but disadvan- 
tageous when all levels are taken into consideration. The ad- 
vantage to a single level of society arises in this way. The 
causes of divorce set forth so fully and nauseatingly in the 
newspapers are merely the froth on the surface. Thoughtful 
students are growingly convinced that a large proportion of 
divorces, although by no means all, are due to some form of 
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abnormality. The abnormality may be physical or mental. If 
physical, it may take such forms as malformations, sterility, 
or sexual impulses which are either inordinately strong or un- 
usually sluggish. If emotional, it may take such forms as bad 
temper, melancholia, self-pity, extravagance, vanity and the 
like. Consider the divorced people whom you know. Do not 
they include many among whom at least one of each pair is 
unduly high strung, unduly preoccupied with the other sex, 
unduly fond of gayety, unreasonably sensitive, dangerously 
extravagant, or simply “queer” in one way or another? All 
of these things indicate emotional instability, and part of them 
are presumably hereditary. Moreover, some of them, when 
intensified by union with similar qualities in another parent, 
may lead to serious consequences such as mental derangement 
in the offspring. 

Free divorce seems to be an admirable way of diminishing 
the number of such people. It helps to lower their birth rate 
to the point where they gradually disappear. Although few 
statistics are available, what there are agree with ordinary 
observation in indicating that divorce lowers the birth rate. 
The people who are ultimately divorced often live apart for 
some time before finally separating. They are not likely to 
want to have children by partners whom they have come to 
dislike, and they are especially likely to practice birth control. 
Moreover, as a rule, people who look upon divorce as a pos- 
, sibility at any time do not want to be bothered with children, 
especially if they desire to marry some one else. The new 
mate rarely wants a partner encumbered with a former mate’s 
children. 

Is it not a good thing that the birth rate should be lowered 
among exactly this kind of people? May not free divorce 
weed them out to such a degree that generations hence there 
will be relatively few who through jealousy, bad temper, un- 
controlled nerves, hasty marriages, infidelity, incompetence, ex- 
travagance, moodiness, or other causes of discord are unable 
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to maintain happy homes? The speed with which such people 
are now being weeded out seems to be sufficient to accomplish 
important results within a few generations. Not only does the 
new freedom of divorce reduce the birth rate to such a degree 
that many divorced people have far too few children to main- 
tain their numbers in future generations, but they themselves 
tend to die off, as has been humorously shown by Doctor Bun- 
deson of the Chicago Department of Health: “ ‘Why do mar- 
ried men live longer than others,’ asks the wag. His unsus- 
pecting victim tries to explain, but the wag interrupts: ‘They 
don’t, it only seems longer.’ But as a matter of fact, they 
do. Here are some actual figures as to the number of deaths 
per 1,000 among men of various ages and various states as to 
marriage. At all ages the proportion of deaths is greatest 
among the divorced men, next among those who are single, and 
least among those who are married. 


Dreatus Per THousAND MEN IN 1925 IN CHICAGO 


Ages 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65 and over 


Divorced... crs. 15 18 37 56 116 
Single Brim eae 5 14 23 49 112 
Marticd a ones: : 4 7 14 29 80 


This leads Doctor Bundeson to the following conclusion: 

“Tt seems that marriage is certainly good for the health 
when we consider the young fellows of 65 and over. Out of 
1,000 of these divorced boys, 116 play harps in heaven; out 
of 1,000 single fellows of the same age, 112 enter the angelic 
host; while out of 1,000 married youngsters of the same age 
only 80, with ‘storm and strife’ to contend with, knock at St. 
Peter’s Pearly Gates. The lower the death rate the longer 
you live. If you want to live longer, get yourself married and 
stay married—permanently.” 

It is probably true that marriage tends to prolong life; 
physically, mentally and morally the strain is far less when 
one is happily married than when one is single, even though 
one be happily single. If this is so, easy divorce really does 
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tend to weed out the people whose temperaments make them 
unfit for married life. But doubtless the kind of people who 
are divorced would tend to die younger than the rest even if 
they remained married, for many of the defects which make 
them unhappy in marriage are due to ill health, self-indulgence 
and other causes which would shorten life under any situa- 
tion. Thus free divorce cuts both ways. Not only does it 
cause the divorce-seeking type to have few children, but it 
actually may raise their own death rate. The final result, 
then, is that free divorce tends rapidly to eliminate a type 
which may contain many desirable people, but which also con- 
tains so large a percentage with undesirable qualities that the 
world is much better off because of the elimination. If di- 
vorce were free enough, we might almost hope that in due time 
it would become very infrequent, simply because the types of 
people who cannot remain happily married would become so 
rare as to be negligible. The same process would strengthen 
the home most wonderfully, it would intrench strict monogamy 
and high standards of sexual purity to an extraordinary de- 
gree. Just how rapidly this process of cleansing through free 
divorce is taking place no one can tell, but that it is actually 
occurring at a slow rate, if not rapidly, can scarcely be 
doubted. 

The case for free divorce does not appear quite so strong 
when one considers its effect on the normal and valuable peo- 
ple who are divorced because they unwittingly marry the wrong 
‘people. It appears still worse when one considers its incidence 
in one level of society compared with another. Strange as it 
may seem, there are no recent statistics as to the rates of di- 
vorce among different classes of the population of the United 
States. In 1908, to be sure, the Census Bureau published a 
bulletin giving data as to the occupations of the husbands di- 
vorced from 1887 to 1906, and comparing the number of di- 
vorces with the number of men in each occupation. It ap- 
pears that for every 10 divorces among a given number of 
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ministers or farmers, there were at that time 11 among iron 
and steel workers; 12 among carpenters and blacksmiths; 13 

among machinists and miners; 15 among lawyers, engineers 
and teachers; 16 among men of all kinds engaged in trade and 
transportation; 17 among those engaged in manufacturing and 
industry; and 21 among those engaged in professional ser- 
vice. Journalists, musicians, dentists, commercial travelers, 
and actors, show especially high rates, ranging from three to - 
seven times as high as those for farmers and ministers. In 
spite of exceptional occupations like the ministry, the general 
tendency is toward more frequent divorce among the more 
competent classes of the community. How far that condition 
still prevails we cannot tell, but even if it has diminished, the 
fact remains that the greater power and freedom which their 
own innate ability and their social inheritance bring to the 
upper classes have hitherto made divorce relatively more com- 
mon among them than among the lower classes. The case is 
like that of late marriage, birth control, and various other de- 
terrents to large families. The general classes of society who 
are biologically best able to endow their children with a good 
inheritance, and who are also best able to train them well, 
are the ones among whom the new fashions, such as free di- 
vorce, prevail earliest and, for a while at least, most commonly. 


CHAPTER X 


SOCIAL GAIN, EUGENIC LOSS 


THE evolution of many other social usages resembles that 
of marriage in bringing social gain and eugenic loss. ‘Infanti- 
cide is a good example. That mode of disposing of infants 
has been very widely practiced and still prevails more or less 
in China. It is common among many primitive tribes and has 
not wholly disappeared even among more highly civilized races. 
In the form of artificial abortion it occurs among modern peo- 
ples of European origin, and appears to be on the increase. 
Nevertheless, in its cruder forms it is almost unknown among 
us, although illegal abortion is doubtless widely prevalent. In- 
fanticide has always been more common among the poor and 
incompetent than among the rich. It is one of the methods 
whereby people who lack the knowledge or self-control to pre- 
vent the conception of children nevertheless prevent unwanted 
children from being an economic burden. Biologically it is 
sometimes beneficial, for in general the more the children of 
such parents are reduced in number, the better will be the 
herditary constitution of future generations, but infanticide is 
extremely degrading socially. 

Famine works in similar fashion. Most people do not real- 
ize the frequency of famines in backward countries. They 
afflict China, India, Russia, Turkey, and many other parts of 
the world at frequent intervals even now, and were far more 
common before railroads were in existence. In olden times 
they sometimes occurred even in countries like France. An 
ordinary famine, unless it becomes so severe that the whole 
population has to migrate, as often happens in China, tends to 


sift out the weaker individuals, leaving those who are phys- 
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ically strong, intellectually wise, temperamentally self-con- 
trolled, and economically sound. But modern civilization says 
that the ravages of famines must be prevented by caring for . 
the incompetent. Thus famine as a eugenic agency is fast 
giving place to a dysgenic freedom from famine. 

In war the same kind of evolution has taken place. In the 
old days skill of both hand and brain, when combined, usu- 
ally meant that a man had good weapons, carried a shield, 
wore armor, and perhaps rode a horse. Moreover, in the dis- 
tress and famine which war so often entails, the skillful man’s 
family was well provided for. The man of strong physique 
but only mediocre brain, on the other hand, was less likely 
to be well accoutered and more likely to be hacked to pieces 
than was the man whose brawn was guided by brain. The 
stupid man, or the one with a weak physique, was often left 
at home because he was of little value in battle. Such men 
would have had far more chance than their braver, stronger, 
cleverer neighbors to become the ancestors of future genera- 
tions except that they and their children fortunately bore the 
brunt of the famine, disease, and misery that follow almost 
all wars. 

To-day, as foolishly as of old, we still pick out the young 
men who most excell in body, mind, and spirit, and kill them 
off in war. But we have added another consummate bit of 
foolishness. Not content with having learned how to a kill a 
whole army of our finest young men by means of poison gases, 
we devise all sorts of schemes to safeguard the lives of the less 
valuable young men who are not fit to be soldiers. To cap 
the climax we provide even the least competent of the stay- 
at-homes with abundant food and perhaps with medical ser- 
vice, and give them inordinately high wages so that they can 
marry while still mere boys. Thus during war time, while 
the finest young men are being prevented from marriage, even 
if they are not killed, we provide the less competent with bet- 
ter conditions than in normal times. Is this a social gain? It 
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certainly is a eugenic loss. Are the gods about to destroy us, 
that they have made us so uproariously mad? 

Religion has been one of the world’s most glorious social 
achievements, but it has also been one of the bitterest ene- 
mies of the Builders, and especially of their children. Its 
most effective method of warfare has been the stand which 
some religions take as to the celibacy of their best—their ideal- 
ists. It is sometimes said that a religious celibate is a fanatic, 
and that the race is better off without the offspring of such 
persons. Those who know the facts are well aware that this 
_ is a mistake. The same inspiration which urges one man to 
become a Protestant minister, urges another to become a 
Roman Catholic priest. Both belong to similar high types. 
We regret that in so fundamental a thing as marriage the 
priests base their practice on a technicality. We grieve to see 
the race skimmed of its best—its idealists—in every genera- 
tion. We know that no race can stand the process long. 

Sir Francis Galton, the Father of Eugenics, has stated the 
case against religious celibacy so effectively that it behooves 
us to listen to him: 

“, . - The long period of the Dark Ages under which Eu- 
rope has lain is due, I believe, in a very considerable degree 
to the celibacy enjoined by religious orders on their votaries. 
Whenever a man or woman was possessed of a gentle nature 
that fitted him or her to deeds of charity, to meditation, to 
literature, or to art, the social condition of the time was such 
- that they had no refuge elsewhere than in the bosom of the 
Church. But the Church chose to preach and exact celibacy. 
The consequence was that these gentle natures had no con- 
tinuance, and thus, by a policy so singularly unwise and sui- 
cidal that I am hardly able to speak of it without impatience, 
the Church brutalized the breed of our forefathers. She acted 
precisely as if she had aimed at selecting the rudest portion 
of the community to be alone the parents of future generations. 
She practiced the arts which breeders would use, who aimed at 
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creating ferocious, churlish, and stupid natures. No wonder 
that club-law prevailed for centuries over Europe; the wonder 
rather is that enough good remained in the veins of Europeans ~ 
to enable their race to rise to its present, very moderate level 
of natural morality. ... 

“The policy of the religious world in Europe was exerted in 
another direction, with hardly less cruel effect on the nature of 
future generations, by means of persecutions which brought 
thousands of the foremost thinkers and men of political apti- 
tudes to the scaffold, or imprisoned them during a large part 
of their manhood or drove them as emigrants into other lands. 
In every one of these cases, the check upon their leaving issue 
was very considerable. Hence the Church, having first cap- 
tured all the gentle natures and condemned them to celibacy, 
made another sweep of her huge nets, this time fishing in stir- 
ring waters, to catch those who were the most fearless, truth- 
seeking, and intelligent in their modes of thought, and there- 
fore the most suitable parents of a high civilization, and put 
a strong check, if not a direct stop, to their progeny. ... 

“The extent to which persecution must have affected Euro- 
pean races is easily measured by a few well-known statistical 
facts. Thus, as regards martyrdom and imprisonment, the 
Spanish nation was drained of free-thinkers at the rate of 
1,000 persons annually, for the three centuries between 1471 
and 17813; an average of 100 persons having been executed and 
goo imprisoned every year during that period. The actual 
data during those 300 years are 32,000 burnt, 17,000 persons 
burnt in effigy (I presume they mostly died in prison or es- 
caped from Spain), and 291,000 condemned to various terms 
of imprisonment and other penalties. It is impossible that any 
nation could stand a policy like this without paying a heavy 
penalty in the deterioration of its breed, as has notably been 
the result in the formation of the superstitious, unintelligent 
Spanish race of the present day. 

“Italy was also frightfully persecuted at an earlier date. In 
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the diocese of Como, alone, more than 1,000 were tried an- 
nually by the inquisitors for many years, and 300 were burnt 
in the single year 1416. 

“The French persecutions, by which the English have been 
large gainers, through receiving their industrial refugees, were 
on a nearly similar scale. Three or four hundred thousand 
Protestants perished in prison, at the galleys, in their attempts 
to escape, or on the scaffold, and an equal number emigrated. 
Mr. Smiles in his admirable book on the Huguenots, has traced - 
the influence of these and of the Flemish emigrants on Eng- 
land, and shows clearly that she owes to them almost all her 
industrial arts and very much of the most valuable life-blood 
of her modern race. . . .” 

Do any black and white figures give certainty to our mis- 
givings concerning the harm done by the celibacy of religious 
people in our own day? The army tests suggest that the 
clergy as a group belong to an extremely high type. The 
army chaplains ranked second only to engineer officers; no 
less than 90 per cent of them would qualify as Builders in- 
tellectually, while the corresponding figure for the engineers 
is 96. 

Consider the Roman Catholic Church, for example, with its 
23,700 clergy in the United States. Professor S. S. Visher, as 
we have seen, has estimated that Who’s Who for 1922-23 lists 
one son for every 20 families of Protestant clergymen in the 
United States. The different denominations vary a good deal, 
‘for the Methodist ministers supply only one eminent son for 
every 97 families and the Unitarians one for every seven. For 
the sake of argument, let us assume that the potential value of 
the average Roman Catholic priest as a father of eminent chil- 
dren is the same as that of the average Protestant clergyman. 
If that is so, Roman Catholic celibacy is responsible for the 
loss of 1,185 men who might be in Who’s Who. Even a fifth 
of that would be a frightful loss! The loss becomes still worse 
when we remember that in addition to the 1,185 who might be 
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in Who’s Who, we must take account of all the other competent 
sons who might be born to the 23,700 priests if the custom 
of celibacy did not prevail. Practically all of the thirty or 
forty thousand who might thus be born would presumably be 
Builders. 

Then consider the celibate women, the 105,000 sisters, postu- 
lants and novices in the Roman Catholic Church and the 
smaller number in other communions. On the whole they are 
splendid types. Although some may become nuns because of 
weakness or failure, three-fourths are probably of the general 
material of Builders. Something like two-thirds of these must 
belong to the generation between the ages of 20 and 50. Thus 
in a single generation Builders are being eliminated from the 
race in this way alone at the rate of 55,000 women who might 
be the mothers of 200,000 children who would average far 
above the median not only in biological inheritance, but in the 
training that they would receive. 

We wonder that the Holy Father of the Roman Catholic 
Church does not go up into the mountain and view his world 
in the light of eugenics. We should think a farmer either 
crazy or hopelessly stupid if he continually killed off his best 
animals and let the poorer do the breeding. Yet that is what 
religious celibacy, as now practiced, does to the human race, 
and especially the Roman Catholic branches. Religion should 
reverse its practice, and preach large families among its best 
and childlessness among its worst. 

Religion has fought against the children of the Builders not 
only by the celibacy of its votaries, but by their devoted care 
of the weak and suffering and by their missionary zeal. Char- 
ity, philanthropy, or whatever we choose to call the kindly 
work of the strong for the weak, is often lauded as the finest 
fruit of religion. And so it is in a certain way, and so it will 
be to a far greater degree in the future when it learns the 
lesson of eugenics. At present, however, charity fails sadly, 
because it increases the birth rate of the unfit and preserves 
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the additional children who are born. This phase of the mat- 
ter is discussed elsewhere. Here we want to point out that 
charity is an enemy of the children of the Builders in still 
another way. Under the loving protection of religion, charity, 
and philanthropy, the people whose inherited mentality de- 
mands that they be cared for by some one else increase faster 
than do the keepers who are competent to take care of them. 
Hence the keepers must give up more and more of their time, 
energy, and substance to support the weaklings. This impov- 
erishes the Builders, and thereby increases the economic dif- 
ficulty of supporting children. A still worse result is that be- 
cause the Builders are the type to whom the sufferings of their 
fellows appeal most strongly, and because they are also the 
type which is willing to sacrifice itself for the common good, 
the Builders who care for the weaklings are especially likely 
to have few children. Many of them, like the religious celi- 
bates, remain unmarried for the sake of their work. Many 
more accept pitifully small salaries and all sorts of privations, 
and have only a child or two, because they are filled with the 
spirit of charity. To many of them the greatest of sacrifices 
is that they are forced to have small families. 

Thus the vicious circle repeats itself. The charitable Build- 
ers save and comfort the weak and incompetent at the expense 
of their own unborn children; the weak and incompetent are 
not prevented from having children; a new and larger crop of 
weaklings and incompetents is born; more charitable Builders 
are needed; and more unborn Builders are sacrificed. How 
frightfully charity undermines the buttresses of society, boring 
from within as if it were a traitor. And how easily it might 
become the greatest ally of good inheritance in building up in- 
stead of tearing down. ‘Now abideth faith, hope and charity, 
but the greatest of these is charity.” But charity, which is 
only another name for love of one’s fellow men, has been 
blind. Oh, Charity, open thine eyes! Be kind to the future 
as well as to the present! 
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Another way in which religion has depleted the number of 
the Builders is through persecution. Galton was not the only 
man of his century who saw the facts and realized their sig- 
nificance. In his History of America, John Fiske has a pas- 
sage which illustrates the whole thesis of this book with 
extraordinary precision. It is very significant that after in- 
serting “Dreadful Work of the Inquisition” as a first side- 
heading, Fiske inserts another to the effect that the Inquisition 
“was a device for insuring the survival of the unfittest.” 

“But it was not merely in the expulsion of the Moriscoes 
that the Spanish policy of enforcing uniformity was suicidal. 
Indeed, the disastrous effects which we are wont to attribute 
to that striking catastrophe cannot really be explained without 
taking into account another and still more potent cause. The 
deadly Inquisition, working steadily and quietly year after 
year while 14 generations lived and died, wrought an amount 
of disaster which it is difficult for the mind to grasp. Some 
eight or ten years ago an excavation happened to be made in 
the Plaza Cruz del Quemadero in Madrid, the scene of the 
most terrible part of Victor Hugo’s Torquemada. Just below 
the surface the workmen came upon a thick stratum of 
black earth 150 feet long. On further digging it was found 
to consist chiefly of calcined human bones, with here and there 
a fragment of burnt clothing. Dark layers, varying from three 
to nine inches in thickness, were here and there interrupted by 
very thin strata of clay or sand.—This deposit was examined 
by men of science and antiquarians, and the newspapers began 
publishing the details of their investigations, whereat the clergy 
grew uneasy, and persuaded the government to have the whole 
stratum dug away and removed as quickly as possible, so as 
to avoid further scandal.—A singular kind of geological prob- 
lem was thus suggested; how many men and women must have 
died in excruciating torments in order to build up that infernal 
deposit? During the fifteen years when Torquemada was in- 
quisitor-general, from 1483 to 1498, about 10,000 persons were 
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burned alive. The rate was probably not much diminished 
during the sixteenth century, and the practice was kept up 
until late in the eighteenth; the last burning of a heretic was 
in 1781. From the outset the germs of Protestantism were 
steadily and completely extirpated. We sometimes hear it 
said that persecution cannot kill a good cause, but that ‘the 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church.’ This is apt 
to be true because it is seldom that sufficient unanimity of 
public opinion is enlisted in support of persecution to make it 
thorough. It was not true in Spain. The Inquisition there 
did suppress free thought most effectively. It was a machine 
for winnowing out and destroying all such individuals as sur- 
passed the average in quickness of wit, earnestness of purpose, 
and strength of character, in so far as to entertain opinions of 
their own and boldly declare them. The more closely people 
approached an elevated standard of intelligence and moral 
courage, the more likely was the machine to reach them. It 
worked with such fiendish efficiency that it was next to im- 
possible for such people to escape it; they were strangled and 
burned by tens of thousands, and as the inevitable result, the 
average character of the Spanish people was lowered.—Under 
the rule of the Spanish Inquisition all the zeal and energy 
which we now devote to developing and stimulating popular 
intelligence was devoted to stunting and repressing it—The 
brightest and boldest were cut off in their early prime, while 
duller and weaker ones were spared to propagate the race; 
-until the Spaniard of the eighteenth century was a much less 
enterprising person than the Spaniard of the sixteenth. Such 
damage is not easily repaired; the competition among nations 
is so constant and so keen, that when a people have once 
clearly lost their hold upon the foremost position they are not 
likely to regain it.” 

Perhaps it is hardly fair to saddle religion with the ill ef- 
fects of superstition. True religion certainly fights most 
valiantly against all forms of superstition. Yet unfortunately 
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religion has in many instances helped to cause people to cling — 
to beliefs which in due time come to rank as gross supersti- 
tions. One of the most pernicious and tenacious superstitions 
is that God made defectives, and therefore they are a special 
charge upon the most faithful of his children. Did God make 
them? Perhaps, but only in the same way that he made mur- 
der and rape and arson and syphilis and slums and drunken- 
ness. Perish the thought! It was not God who made the de- 
fectives. We made them, or our forefathers did. God kills 
them off, for that is Nature’s stern way; we make them by dis- 
regarding the laws of heredity, by preserving the weak and 
imbecile, and by making it easy for defectives to reproduce 
their kind. If our people once learn that inheritance works by 
laws as definite and exact as those of chemistry or mechanics, 
this particular superstition will cease to be an enemy. Not 
yet, to be sure, do we know all the laws of inheritance, but we 
probably know enough to reduce our defective population by 
half within a generation or two. We could do it without ap- 
preciable pain or inconvenience to any one, if only ignorance 
and superstition were out of the way. 

Another insidious superstition prevails among the less in-, 
telligent classes who believe that contraceptive methods are 
wicked. As long as millions of people believe that they will 
go to hell if they use such methods, how are we to save our 
Republic? The answer seems to be “through selfishness,” for 
a bad quality may sometimes unintentionally be an ally of a 
good cause, just as a good quality, like the spirit of charity, 
is sometimes an enemy. Selfishness is a close companion of 
superstition. If the people who believe that birth control is 
wicked could know how easy and safe it is, they would take 
advantage of it for selfish reasons. Millions are like the poor 
woman who said to a settlement worker: ‘We can’t never get 
ahead; we have too many children. Sure, it’s the baby coming 
every year that’s the trouble.” If such people really under- 
stood birth control, no superstitious fears or religious admoni- 
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tions would prevent them from using it as freely as do the 
Builders. But unfortunately the Builders, being relatively 
free from superstition, carefully control and reduce the number 
of their children, while the most ignorant and superstitious 
parts of the community believe they are doing God’s will in 
having children. We shall return to this subject later in con- 
nection with the Roman Catholic Church. 

Birth control, like charity and religion, has been a two-edged 
sword which has hacked the Builders terribly. This is no new 
thing, as many have supposed. Birth control in one form or 
another has existed from time immemorial among people in 
every stage of culture from densest savagery to the high cul- 
ture of ancient Greece and Rome. The new thing is mainly 
that after three or four centuries of almost unlimited growth 
of population by reason of vast new lands and marvelous dis- 
coveries in mechanics, chemistry and biology, the peoples of 
European origin, and especially our own people here in the 
United States are begininng to feel the acute need of birth 
control. The injury done by birth control lies largely in the 
familiar fact that the people who ought to have large fami- 
lies fear to have them because of economic difficulties, or do 
not want them for other reasons which we shall soon discuss. 
Because they are intelligent and resourceful they find out all 
about birth control, regardless of laws against the dissemina- 
tion of information. The kind of people who ought to have the 
smallest families, on the contrary, are too dull, stupid, and 
poor, and too lacking in initiative and self-control, either to 
find out about birth control or practice it. Thus birth control 
depletes the fine families, but has little effect as yet on the 
poorer. It may be one of the best tools in creating a better 
world, but it is terribly sharp. In the hands of uninformed 
and selfish people it may be a mortal enemy of progress—the 
arch enemy in fact. 

We might go on like this indefinitely, but space forbids. We 
can merely catalogue a few more of the ways in which modern 
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social developments react unfavorably upon biological in- 
heritance. Some of these developments are socially favorable 
and some unfavorable, but all illustrate the same general bio- 
logical tendency. Is it eugenically wise, for example, that 
women should labor in the fields? That our children should 
receive free transportation to school? That our wives should 
use washing machines, vacuum sweepers, and electric sewing 
machines, and that all of us should use automobiles, street 
cars, steam heat, apartment houses, janitor service, telephones, 
and a hundred other devices that lessen our physical activity 
and increase our nervous tension? Automobiles may promote 
health by taking frail people out into the open air, or by tak- 
ing healthy children on picnics, but innumerable people would 
undoubtedly enjoy far better health if they had to walk two 
or three miles each day instead of being luxuriously carried 
in motor cars. 

Have you never told yourself that you simply must walk to 
the office, or do something to set your blood stirring? And 
then has your good wife asked you to bring home some dry 
goods, or have you stopped too long to joke with the children, 
or have you decided to take the car and come home early? 
Somehow or other, most of us generally find a reason for rid- 
ing in our automobiles. Our digestion suffers accordingly, we 
have headaches, we become nervous. “Then we summon all our 
moral courage and make ourselves walk a few days. Behold 
we are young again, with good digestions, good heads, and 
good tempers. You may talk all you like about getting the 
air in an automobile, but we know that we ourselves and per- 
haps 10,000,000 other men and women in the United States 
would have better health, better tempers, and perhaps more 
children, if they had to walk instead of ride. 

Of course we are going to keep our automobiles. That may 
force us to become golf fiends for the sake of exercise, although 
we should really much prefer to go on a hike with our chil- 
dren, And those children! Alas, they always want to go in 
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the car and not on foot. This very minute, as one of us 
writes these words, he pauses to send his small son out of 
doors to play in the fresh summer air. That boy has so many 
books, toys, automobile rides and other adjuncts of civiliza- 
tion that we doubt whether he gets half or even a quarter as 
much active exercise out of doors as did his barbarous an- 
cestors 2,000 years ago. If he lived in a one-room cabin and 
had to help the family get a living, it might be far better for 
his health, but unfortunately he has social advantages. 

Take almost any phase of our modern life and contrast it 
with the similar phase in a simpler state of existence. You 
will find that in general the tendency is to diminish the amount 
of physical exercise and hence the active, rugged strength of 
the whole population. But the diminution is by no means 
the same in all classes. It is very slight among the lowest 
classes, and greater and greater as one goes higher, until one 
reaches a class high enough and wise enough to make physical 
exercise a religious duty. Moreover, the diminution in exer- 
cise as we rise in civilization and in the social scale, is far 
greater among women than among men. Do not your ac- 
quaintances include several stout ladies, not yet middle-aged, 
who are approaching the point where it tires them to wash a 
handkerchief, and who want the car if they have to go a 
quarter of a mile? 

It needs no demonstration to show that such conditions, even 
in a far less extreme form, are one of the reasons why our 


‘ women of the upper classes do not and often cannot have 


more than one or two children. It may not be socially wise 
for women to work in the fields, but it certainly must be very 
convenient for a woman to be able to give birth to her baby 
one day and be up and about, getting the meals, the next. 
Personally we confess that we wonder whether it would be a 
great step in social progress if we ourselves were obliged to 
dig ditches, hoe corn, chop wood, or shovel snow two hours a 
day, summer and winter alike, while our wives were obliged to 
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pick peas, gather blueberries, tend the flower garden, do a © 
little washing and walk a quarter of a mile to the spring for 
water four times a day. We do not quite dare say this, for © 
we are not sure whether we should show ourselves hopelessly 
old fogy, or hopelessly ahead of our times. But we know 
what good temper prevails in our homes the day after tke 
whole family has gotten itself comfortably and happily tired 
by climbing the mountain or bringing in the hay. If we were 
not so civilized, we might have that kind of good temper all 
the time. We have made enormous gains in our control over 
nature, but we have thereby suffered terrible losses in physique, 
and in the birth rate of the more competent classes. 


CHAPTER XI 


FEMINISTS AND ACTRESSES 


THE modern woman’s movement and the theater resemble 
marriage and religion in greatly enriching our social system 
at the expense of appalling biological loss. Was there ever a 
more hopeless campaign than that of feminism? The aim is 
noble—to emancipate women, give them opportunities abso- 
lutely equal to those of men, and forever free them from the 
sense of unfairness which now disturbs so many of them. The 
benefit to mankind, if this could be accomplished, can scarcely 
be measured. But could the mind of man devise a system 
much more futile than that by which the feminists are actually 
trying to accomplish it? 

What do women really want? We do not mean the fem- 
inists, but the finest kind of women, no matter whether they 
call themselves feminists or not. As we understand it, the 
vast majority of intelligent, well-balanced, high-souled women 
do not really want legal or social privileges beyond those 
which they now enjoy. They prefer to be married and have 
children. They would rather let their husbands have the 
careers, earn the money, and drive the car whenever possible. 
They prefer to devote themselves to running their homes, 
bringing up the children, enjoying the society of their friends, 
acquiring knowledge and culture, and encouraging all sorts 
of movements for the public benefit. Even the most gifted of 
such women count it a privilege to devote the best years of 
their lives to their children. The pains of child-birth seem to 
them trivial compared with the surpassing joy of seeing the 
baby take its first steps, hearing its first words, or looking 
down on it as it smiles and laughs in its crib. So great is the 
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pleasure derived from their children that many of them wish 
that there was always a baby in the house. 

Nevertheless, the great majority of thoughtful women are 
conscious of an incessant though subdued discontent, not active 
enough to spoil the joy of life, but sufficient to make them 
feel that their sex has a real grievance against our man-made 
society. That feeling, rather than the desire for careers like 
those of men, is what makes feminism one of the greatest 
problems of all time. It may have existed from time imme- 
morial, but only recently has it become vocal and active. It 
has come into prominence partly perhaps because the advance 
of human knowledge has brought to men a far greater free- 
dom than to women. The railway, steam engine, gasoline 
motor, telegraph, telephone and a host of other inventions have 
somehow or other helped men’s work more than women’s. The 
business man is relieved of the drudgery of driving the pen 
by an efficient stenographer; he is relieved of the necessity 
of keeping track of the ups and downs in business outside his 
own concern by all sorts of bureaus, both public and private. 
He can take time for his Rotary Club or his golf, and he has 
almost innumerable conveniences and aids, both mechanical 
and human, at every stage of his work. 

Not so with the mother. Aside from exceptional cases her 
days are as full, her hours as irregular, and her housekeeping 
appliances almost as simple as in the days of her grandmother 
or even her remote ancestress centuries ago. In fact her posi- 
tion is often much harder than that of her ancestors. In the 
first place, modern medical knowledge obliges her to take all 
sorts of new precautions. In the second place, her difficulties 
are greatly exaggerated by the fact that the progress of the 
kinds of work in which men are chiefly engaged has created 
a great demand for women and girls as assistants in commerce, 
industry, and the professions. Where formerly it was easy 
for the woman in moderate circumstances to employ efficient, 
yet inexpensive helpers while her children were little, it is now 
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extremely difficult, and the type of helpers is far lower than 
of old. The net result is that while the work of men has 
become easier and more efficiently organized, that of women, 
through no fault of their own, has become harder and less 
efficiently organized. 

Such conditions naturally cause a growing number of women 
to resent a system which not merely deprives them of the op- 
portunity of self-expression, but stunts their intellectual and 
social development for years if they have children. The thing 
that hurts them is that, because they have no time to read, 
think, and improve their minds, they tend to grow away from 
their husbands and children, and to become less valuable as 
companions, teachers, and inspirers. If we read the signs 
aright, the great boon which woman asks is the privilege of 
having children and yet of being able to maintain a reasonable 
mental and social activity so that she may grow with the chil- 
dren. She challenges the man-made world, not so much for 
careers, equal rights, or equal pay, but for a reorganization of 
society so that motherhood shall be as sacred and as well pro- 
tected as bank deposits. 

So far as rights and opportunities for a career are concerned 
there is little that women now need in addition to what they 
have. But they are almost hopelessly handicapped im the 
practice of their own greatest profession. That is where the 
trouble lies; that is what the feminists ought to correct. Why 
have the feminists done so little toward creating a system 
’ where household service is as efficient as that of factories? 
Why should most women still find it vastly more difficult to 
get an efficient servant than it is for their husbands to get a 
good factory girl? Why are nurse girls so much harder to 
find than stenographers, and so much more unsatisfactory? 
Why has not the genius of women, not merely created, but 
established an eight-hour system of household work as ef- 
fective as that which men have evolved out of the old system 
of grinding toil from dawn till eve or later? Why are me- 
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chanical household appliances still so limited in number and 
so expensive? Is it not absurd that so simple a contrivance 
as a washing or ironing machine should cost a third as much © 
as the far larger and more complex machine known as an auto- 
mobile? If household appliances had been developed and 
marketed with anything like the ingenuity that has been ap- 
plied to the automobile and to other factory machinery within 
the last generation or two, housework might to-day be so easy 
that even the woman in moderate circumstances would have 
leisure. 

We might go on with all sorts of questions. Are not day 
nurseries a wonderful help to the mother? Then why are they 
provided only for the very poor—or the very rich? If it isa 
good plan to provide innumerable scholarships for bright boys 
and girls in college after they are old enough to take care of 
themselves, might it not be still more worth while to provide 
scholarships for bright children while they are so small that 
they are a strain on their mothers? The scholarships might 
not pay for schooling, but they would pay for washing the 
diapers and for making the mother a fresh, attractive, stimu- 
lating companion to her children instead of a hurried, nervous, 
quick-spoken drudge. If a mother’s first child shows evidence 
of unusually good physique, intellect, and temperament, why 
should there not be great endowments whose express purpose 
would be to make it possible for such a mother to have other 
fine children without wearing herself out with household 
drudgery? And why should the education of our boys and 
girls still put only the mildest and most ineffective emphasis 
upon the great problems of parenthood, child training, and the 
like? Are not those things vastly more important than almost 
any others? 

As we catalogue all these things which ought to be the main 
items in an effective feminist program, we confess to a feeling 
of astonishment, chagrin, disappointment and even impatience 
that so little has yet been done to remove the deepest causes 
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of woman’s discontent. We do not pretend to know how to 
solve these problems, but we cannot avoid the impression that 
the feminists have side-stepped, as it were. They have sought 
to solve the problem of womankind by foregoing marriage, 
by limiting the number of their children, by suppressing the 
most deep-seated and beautiful of human passions—the pas- 
sion for children—and by putting in its place the cold satisfac- 
tion of a career. The career is well and good in its way, but 
even the most exuberant satisfaction that comes from unex- 
pected success cannot compare in depth and permanence with 
the joy that comes through having children of one’s own. 

The feminists, then, as we see it, have merely touched the 
fringes of their problem. They have done this by a method 
which not only guarantees failure, but bids fair to wreck 
civilization. If they want success in their present attempts, 
and still more in the far greater task of enabling the high- 
grade woman of the future to be a mother without an unfair 
sacrifice, they should do one thing above all others. They 
should raise leaders. Are they doing it? Only in the same 
way that the Queen’s gardeners raised flowers. They are, 
indeed, culling the finest young women from all over the land 
and indoctrinating them with ideas of self-expression. But 
they almost rival the gardeners in the diligence with which 
they prevent the growth of good seed. If the present fem- 
inists were self-sacrificing enough to do the thing of all others 
that would ensure the future success of their cause, the younger 
ones would find husbands of their own type, and would have 
five to ten children apiece. The older ones, or those who 
through misfortune cannot have children, or cannot find hus- 
bands, would devote all their time and money to assisting the 
mothers who have many children, or to caring for the bright- 
est and best of the motherless children. 

Say what you will about the possibilities of good in the poor- 
est, humblest human material, the fact remains that the leader 
derived from the less competent classes of society is the rare 
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exception. Inheritance, opportunity, or training may be re- 
sponsible for this condition. That makes no difference for 
the present. The obvious’ and undeniable fact is that in the - 
final count the leaders of to-day are the only ones who can be 
relied on to produce a steady and abundant supply of future 
leaders. Even among the leaders themselves only the women 
of a special type can be relied on to bear and train daughters 
who will have the ability, temperament, and education to be 
Builders in a great cause like feminism. 

What are the feminists themselves actually doing in the 
way of producing new leaders? Who’s Who in America for 
1926-1927 contains 1,848 useable records of women who have 
in one way or another distinguished themselves. Nearly 700 
are writers, nearly 300 educators, about 160 artists, 113 mu- 
sicians; social work and philanthropy with 84 claim more than 
the stage with 69, while science, lecturing and the library each 
give occupation to a little over 50. About 130 claim no spe- 
cial occupation but are mainly active in social and philan- | 
thropic lines. Of the remaining 200 or less, only 45 can by 
any stretch of the imagination be called business women, but 
28 of these are engaged in publishing and printing and are 
doing literary and editorial work rather than executive busi- 
ness. Thirty-seven others are journalists, so that the art of 
writing, in one way or another, clafms 40 per cent of all the 
feminine leaders against only 10 per cent of the men, even 
though we include publishers and printers as well as authors 
and journalists. Of course the scientists and most of the other 
people in Who’s Who do a great deal of writing, but we are 
not including them. It seems strange that medicine, which 
would appear to be an occupation especially adapted to women, 
has only one-twentieth as many distinguished women as litera- 
ture and journalism, whereas among men the number of dis- 
tinguished physicians is about the same as that of journalists 
and authors. 

But the occupations of the women do not now concern us so 
much as does the fact that most of the 1,848 whom we are 
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discussing are supporters of feminism to at least a mild de- 
gree. A finer, more noble, and more lovable set of women 
could scarcely be selected. Such women are preéminently 
fitted to be mothers of the women who will eventually emanci- 
pate all womankind. But how many daughters have they? 

Practically all the women in Who’s Who, aside from some 
of the actresses, are beyond the age when women ordinarily 
marry, for most people cannot distinguish themselves much 
before they are 4o years of age. The majority of the women, 
to be sure, do not state their ages, but collateral evidence makes 
it clear that at least 90 per cent, and perhaps more, must 
have passed the age of 35, yet in spite of their mature age 
only 1,011 of these 1,848 women report themselves as mar- 
ried. Only 175, to be sure, say in so many words that they 
are unmarried, but presumably most of the 662 who say noth- 
ing about it are actually unmarried. Even if one in ten of 
them is married, or will be married in the future, which is 
scarcely probable, that would make only 58 per cent who are 
ever married. Among those who are married only 490 report 
children. This does not mean that the remaining 600 mar- 
ried women are childless. The 1926-7 edition of Who’s Who 
is the first to contain the names of children, and some moth- 
ers may have overlooked the request for their children’s names. 
Nevertheless, since women are more likely than men to be re- 
sponsive to anything that concerns their children, it seems 
highly probable that the majority of married women who re- 
‘port no children actually have none. But let us be conserva- 
tive and say that half have children and half have none, and 
that those who have children have the same average number 
as do the women who actually send in reports. All this means 
that about 58 per cent of the women in Who’s Who are mar- 
ried, while 73 per cent of those who are married have had 
children. This last figure is almost the same as that for the 
wives of Harvard graduates. It may be too high, but we 
prefer to err on that side rather than the other. 

The average number of children for each of the 490 women 
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who report their children in Who’s Who is 2.33, but this falls 
to 2.13 among the mothers of the latest generation whose 
families are complete; that is, among those where the age of - 
the mother or the date of marriage make us certain that the 
mother’s period of possible child-bearing has been completed 
since 1915. We may reasonably suppose, however, that such 
mothers fail to report perhaps one child in ten because of death 
long ago in infancy. That would make the average completed 
family among women of the generation aged 45 to 60 years 
amount to approximately 2.4 children. At that rate 1,000 
Who’s Who women of the present mature generation count- 
ing both married and unmarried, have only 1,016 children. 
Since girls are less numerous than boys, and since we must 
allow for the death of about 15 per cent of the children before 
the age of marriage, the number of daughters who will live 
long enough to replace the older generation is only 432 for 
every 1,000 women who are now in Who’s Who. The number 
of mature granddaughters will be only 187, the great-grand- 
daughters 81, the next generation 35, then 15, and finally six 
at the end of about two centuries. 

Where, then, are the leaders for the feminist movement of 
the future? It is all very well to talk about combining 
careers with homes and children, but the women who ought 
to be doing it, if any one can, are nbdt succeeding in the least. 
Only in the rarest cases does a highly gifted and very vigorous 
woman bring up a family of three or more children and like- 
wise have a career. Even among the 130 feminine leaders 
who ascribe to themselves no occupation outside the home, 
the married women who report children claim an average of 
only two and a half children apiece, but that means only one 
and a half for the whole 130 including the unmarried and 
childless. Even if the daughters of this group should marry as 
freely as the home-staying portion of their mother’s genera- 
tion (80 per cent) and if the married ones should be as likely 
to have children (77 per cent), 1,000 Who’s Who mothers of 
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the kind who have no set occupation and devote themselves 
largely to their families would have only about 630 daugh- 
ters who grow up, are married, and have children; and the 
number of granddaughters of the same kind would be only 
390. Compare the probable descendants of the women in 
Who’s Who with those of the Mormon men in that book, as 
shown in Figure 2. 

Where, then, we ask again, are the feminist leaders of the 
future to come from? Who will give birth to them? Who 
will train them in childhood? Not the present feminine lead- 
ers of America, and still less the most feministic of those 
leaders. Do not careers for women, as now carried out, ap- 
pear to be the most suicidal of policies for the advancement 
of woman? Is there not grave danger that women will fall 
steadily backward into the ancient condition of servitude, if 
they continue the present system of cutting off the supply of 
leaders capable of bringing them into the promised land of 
equality? That is where the present tendencies will land us 
unless they are checked. Almost no great group of women 
has so few children as have the leaders, and among the lead- 
ers those with strong feminist tendencies appear to have even 
fewer children than the rest. Feminism appears to be like 
monogamy, religion, philanthropy, and many other modern 
institutions—admirable socially, but self-destructive biolog- 
ically. 

The actress and the militant feminist are as far apart as 
the poles in most respects, but they are alike so far as chil- 
dren are concerned. Physical beauty is one of the most de- 
sirable qualities in women, and is not to be despised in men. 
Ordinarily it is at least a sign of good health, and of a good 
physical inheritance. When joined with the elusive thing 
called charm it creates a magnetic personality which takes us 
captive in spite of ourselves. It makes us ready to do freely 
for one person what we could scarcely be persuaded to do for 
another. To be successful in her profession, an actress must 
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be preéminently blessed with physical beauty and charm of 
manner. ‘The girls in the Ziegfeld Follies rank especially 
high in this respect. How many of them are really of the 
Builder type no one can tell, but certainly beauty and charm 
are qualities which ought to be distributed as widely as pos- 
sible. If joined to intellect and the right kind of tempera- 
ment in other respects, they make a powerful combination. 
That they are thus joined among the leading actresses can 
scarcely be doubted. Our own eyes and ears provide suffi- 
cient evidence as to the beauty and charm of the actresses. 
Messrs. Wechsler and Carter vouch for the intellectual quali- 
ties. In 1926 they gave intelligence tests to 50 actresses and 
chorus girls in the New York theaters of Messrs. Shubert and 
Ziegfeld, where the most beautiful girls are supposed to be 
gathered. The scores made by the girls were extraordinarily 
high, averaging 128 as compared with 127 made by college 
men in the United States Army test and 130 made by college 
women in similar tests. One girl made a record of 184, a rec- 
ord which is attained by only three out of every 1,000 persons; 
four others ranked from 159 to 168. Of course, these were 
picked girls, but they show that actresses and chorus girls 
contain a high percentage who are not only physically beauti- 
ful and socially charming, but highly competent intellectually. 
In an article in Liberty Mr. Walter Davenport tells what 
has become of 800 Follies girls, basing his statements mainly 
on facts supplied by Mr. Buck, the impresario of the Zieg- 
feld organization. Here are the somewhat facetious and not 
very accurate statistics which have thus been worked out: 


Numiberrotiotrlsiee ioe wre ool sures ele hauls ines 800 
Married: (Gtuleast Once) errs aessieatngelsns «eee 500 
Divorceds (at least Once) c,c) ce siae c's sone cells 400 
Stillkonestadgerecc ead Ge win 6 lee domo ey waar 400 
Missing (Cunaccounted £08) i's 04 «72 +.e0s1> 4 oieleias 200 
TAethesnoviese ah clio ki wan scala o Ge isla tates 100 
Retired stati leasts Once) ia wince siesalie vinnie Dag 70 
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The point that interests us here is the children. Concerning 
this Mr. Davenport says in a letter: “On one point I think you 
will make no mistake. Mr. Buck appeared to be concen- — 
trating his thoughts on the question of Follies girls’ children. 
He seems sure that twenty-five is a liberal estimate. The life, 
he said, is not one warranted to imbue women with a sense of 
responsibility to the future—that is, to posterity. I take it 
that they may be counted as among Mrs. Margaret Sanger’s 
most interested pupils.” 

Of course some of the girls who are unaccounted for may 
have children, and some of those who are still on the stage 
may have children in the future. It seems quite clear, how- 
ever, that 100 or so probably represents the outside limit for 
the children of the 800 pretty girls of the Follies. Only three 
of the 69 actresses in Who’s Who report children—one apiece 
—although 48 report themselves as married. Doubtless there 
are other children, for actresses do not like to report their 
children since they are not a professional asset and may be 
the reverse. But that is just the point; children are not re- 
garded as an asset by feminists as well as by actresses. It 
is easy enough to be married and yet not have children, so 
why have them? Even the 113 feminine musicians in Who’s 
Who report only 41 children for 68 married women. 

Compare all this with what would happen to the Follies 
girls and other actresses under a sane and normal condition 
of society. Practically every one of them would be married, 
and married young, too, because they are unusually attractive. 
Being married young and being physically almost perfect, as 
is proved by their beauty and their ability to dance, the great 
majority would have relatively large families. Instead of 
having perhaps 50 daughters all told, as at present, they 
might easily have 1,500 who would survive to maturity. 

But the Follies girls are only a part of the actresses in 
America. The census gives the total number as 13,000 in 
1920. Doubtless the average actress is more likely to have 
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children than is the girl in the Follies, but certainly the aver- 
age number of children is extremely small. Compare this 
small number with the number which they might have had 
in the old and barbarous days when their beauty and charm 
would have made them the wives of polygamous kings and 
nobles. Put it any way you like, the fact remains that be- 
cause we want to be amused, and because our theatrical man- 
agers want to make money, and because our civilization is 
what it is, in each generation this country is deprived of some 
tens of thousands of children who might otherwise be born to 
women of unusual beauty and charm. Under normal condi- 
tions many of those women would tend to marry men of un- 
usual ability because such men as a rule get the most attrac- 
tive wives. Therefore, many of their children would combine 
the charm and beauty of the mother with the ability of the 
father. Other motives, such as love of art, a sincere desire 
for a career, and the love of giving pleasure, combine with the 
selfishness of the rest of us in preventing the birth of such 
children. Thus, to-day, perhaps more rapidly than ever be- 
fore, our women are deteriorating. If the present tendencies 
continue this is likely to be a sad world two or three centuries 
hence when both brains and beauty have been more fully 
weeded out among the women. 

Here we must end our study of the way in which social 
progress has tended to lower the biological inheritance of the 
human race. This is especially obvious in the change from 
‘ polygamy to monogamy, but is equally true of religion, mod- 
ern industrialism, modern medicine, feminism, and the thea- 
ter, not to mention scores of other lines of progress. In every 
one of these cases the social gain is undeniably great and 
should be preserved at all hazards. But in every one the net 
effect is to reduce the birth rate among the most valuable sec- 
tions of the population, while the rate remains almost un- 
changed among the lower classes. Only in a few important 
cases, such as factory work for women, is it the lower classes 
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whose birth rate is reduced. Even in that case the reduction 
of the rate among laboring women is far smaller than among 
the corresponding women of higher grade who become school 
teachers, business women or professional women. Thus the 
almost universal tendency of civilization is to lower the birth 
rate among the more competent and valuable parts of the 
population at a far more rapid rate than among the less com- 
petent. Up to a certain point the lowered birth rates are in 
themselves no harm and may be one of the greatest boons of 
civilization. The harm comes only when the birth rate falls 
so low that a desirable type begins to decline at a faster rate 
than the less desirable types. The harm to us to-day is due 
to the fact that the rate of lowering is rapid among the Build- 
ers, slow among the Destroyers. 

Parallel with the lowering of the birth rate, in our times at 
least, runs the lowering of the death rate. This in itself is 
doubtless another great boon, but it, too, becomes dangerous 
because the degree of lowering is least among the Builders, 
greatest among the Destroyers. In the polygamous stage of 
society, to which we have so often referred, the birth rate 
among the upper classes was very high, and the death rate was 
also high. But the birth rate so far exceeded the death rate 
that the survival rate was high. Among the lower classes in 
those old days the birth rate was not so high as among the 
upper classes, and the death rate was higher. Thus the sur- 
vival rate was lower than among the upper classes. In such a 
condition lies biological safety. In our own day the birth 
rate among the upper classes is extremely low, the death rate 
is also very low, but it has not fallen in such great propor- 
tions as the birth rate. The result is that the survival rate 
is less than nothing—the upper classes are diminishing from 
generation to generation. Among the lower classes, on the 
contrary, the birth rate is probably not much less than it has 
been for thousands of years, while the death rate has been 
greatly lowered. The result is a survival rate which is per- 
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haps as great as has ever been known in all history among 
people who are of little or no value in building up civilization. 
In a country like China, for example, such studies as have re- 
cently been made by physicians suggest that the birth rate is 
far lower than has commonly been supposed. In most coun- 
tries the people who have the highest birth rates are generally 
those who go to new and sparsely settled regions, and those 
who in some other way rise suddenly and without much effort 
from the pressure of poverty to relative prosperity. 

There has always been some danger from the failing fertility 
of the upper classes, but in the past the high death rate of 
the lower classes has at least mitigated the trouble. During 
the last few generations the rapid development of new knowl- 
edge and of new social customs has at the same time dimin- 
ished the births among the upper classes to an almost un- 
paralleled degree, and removed from the lower classes a large 
part of the old regulating force in the form of a high death 
rate. That is the fundamental cause of the acute stage which 
is now upon us, but our problem is as old as humanity. Social 
gain, eugenic loss. That has been the prevailing rule. Can 
we change it to social gain, eugenic gain? 


CHAPTER XII 


THE PEOPLE OF ‘‘WHO’S WHO” 


THE next step in our study of the tendencies considered in 
this book is to test the whole matter of birth rates and social 
values more exactly than has yet been done. We need precise 
data as to the families of the Builders, and as to their value 
to society. Some such data have already been presented in 
regard to college graduates and persons of different occupa- 
tions in the United States as a whole, but let us study the 
matter in greater detail. We will examine two sets of people; 
first, the leaders mentioned in Who’s Who; second, Yale and 
Harvard graduates for whom good records are available both 
in college and in life. These groups disclose certain favor- 
able conditions which at first sight seem flatly contradictory 
to the results set forth in previous pages. There is no real 
contradiction, however;—merely two highly important tend- 
encies—one ominous and obvious, the other encouraging, but 
hitherto unrealized. 

Who’s Who in America for 1926-1927 contains brief sketches 
of 26,915 prominent Americans. It is easy to criticize the 
book; it omits certain persons whom we know to be real lead- 
ers, and includes others of much lower caliber. Nevertheless, 
the book includes biographies of most of the well-known per- 
sons in the United States. It does not attempt to include the 
best people except as they are also well known. The aim is 
to give information concerning people about whom questions 
may arise. Thus, the president of a manufacturing company 
may be very influential locally, and of the highest character. 


In both respects he may excel his neighbor who has written a 
150 
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good book. Nevertheless, the manufacturer is rarely the sub- 
ject of inquiry or discussion outside his own town and imme- 
diate business associates, whereas people in hundreds of places 
may inquire concerning the author. Therefore, the author is 
included, but not the manufacturer unless he is unusually con- 
spicuous. 

Some light on the significance of Who’s Who may be ob- 
tained by checking the book in other ways. As will be ex- 
plained more fully in another chapter, the 700 men who gradu- 
ated from Yale College in 1893, 1896, and 1898 have been 
graded by their classmates according to their success since 
leaving college. Character, achievements, and position are all 
taken into account. The overwhelming majority of the most 
successful ro per cent of Yale graduates would probably de- 
serve to be in Who’s Who if the basis of that volume were 
value to society rather than the degree to which people are 
known and talked about. But how many actually appear 
there? Out of 76 men who belong to the three Yale classes 
and whose names are included in Who’s Who, 30 fall in the 
highest 10 per cent as ranked by their classmates; 19 in the 
second ro per cent; 14 in the third; four in the fourth; three 
each in the fifth and sixth; none in the seventh and eighth; 
two in the ninth; and one in the tenth. Of the six who fall 
in the less successful half of the class four are lawyers, 
whereas among the entire 76 only 20 are lawyers, which may 
or may not be significant. The man who stands lowest in the 
esteem of his classmates seems to be included in Who’s Who 
because of his father’s wealth and position; the two who 
stand next apparently owe their inclusion to politics; the other 
three who fall in the lower half of their classes make a good 
showing in the book, but perhaps possess undesirable personal 
qualities which lower their standing among their classmates. 

On the whole, if the opinion of classmates is a correct guide, 
a Who’s Who based on real merit would omit about one-tenth 
of those now in the book and add another 25,000 or 30,000 
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not now included. Yet on the whole the book contains a 
thoroughly representative list of the kind of men and women 
who are contributing most to the upbuilding of America. 
They are not primarily persons of wealth. “Not a single 
sketch in Who’s Who in America has been paid for—and 
none can be paid for,” as the publisher puts it. Look over 
the list of persons in your locality as given at the beginning 
of the volume; see what substantial, high-grade Builders they 
generally are. 

There is a widely spread idea that our leaders do not marry. 
It is said again and again that the greater a person’s ability, 
the less likely he is to marry. Is this supported by the facts? 
Not at all. In some states, such as Nevada, North Dakota 
and Wyoming, every one of the Who’s Who men is married. 
Even in New York state and the District of Columbia the pro- 
portion falls only to 85 per cent. In Delaware, to be sure, 
the percentage is 72, while a figure of only 64 for the Ameri- 
cans living in France bears out the common belief that Paris 
is beloved of unmarried men. But these low figures pertain 
to only a few small groups. Among the first 8,750 men in 
Who’s Who about 89 per cent are married, and the same per- 
centage undoubtedly holds throughout the book. Of the re- 
maining 11 per cent, less than half are reported as unmarried, 
while for the rest there is no record. * Among 10 of this latter 
kind of whom we have personal knowledge, one is married and 
nine unmarried. Moreover, some of the unmarried are under 
40 years of age and may marry in the future. Hence we con- 
clude that by the time they reach the age of 55 years at least 
gi per cent of the men in Who’s Who will be married. 

How does this compare with the percentage for the popula- 
tion as a whole? Among the white men of native parentage 
from 45 to 64 years of age almost 81 per cent are reported 
by the census as married, eight per cent as widowed, and one 
per cent as divorced. Most of the leaders who are divorced 
and some of those who are widowers do not report themselves 
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as matried in Who’s Who. Therefore, the percentage of mar- 
riage seems to be slightly greater among the leaders than 
among the rank and file of the white men of native parentage. 
But these native whites in turn are more likely to be married 
than are the foreign-born whites or those of mixed parentage. 
Only the Negroes rival the native whites in this respect, but 
even they are scarcely as much married as the leaders. So 
much for one good old idea. The leading men of America 
are a trifle more likely to be married than almost any other 
great group of our population. 

“That may be conclusive,” says the objector, “but anyhow 
it is well known that the leaders are less likely to be married 
now than a few generations ago.” Such was our own belief 
until we compared leaders of different ages. 

Here are the percentages who report themselves as married: 


Percentage 
Who Report 
Date of Number Themselves 
Birth of Men as Married 
BelonetesOere we tis Ayres 4II 87 
PSSOSO Morals sigwle ticle sie song atarors 1,399 89 
TSOO-O0 ets cles oldielcsle e<sins 2,556 Ol 
DS O70 weateieiwiere 6 ieiaere nie GOR Siase 2,603 904 
I Omeimenine does ane cs 1,180 8814 


This does not look much as if the rate of marriage were de- 
clining. Among the older men some of the widowers may 
have failed to report themselves as married, which perhaps 
explains why their percentage falls below 91. Some of the 
‘younger ones will doubtless be married in the future, thus 
bringing their percentage up to 91 or more. The percentage of 
leaders who are married apparently remains fairly constant at 
about 91, but if there is any change as time goes on it is in the 
direction of more rather than fewer marriages. The popular 
idea is certainly wrong. 

How about the age at marriage? Is it not increasing? The 
effect of our lengthening period of education in deferring mar- 
riage has been dinned into our ears until we are tired. Does 
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any such effect show itself among the leaders? Judge for 
yourself: 


Average 

Date of Number Age at 

Birth of Men Marriage 
BEROre SES4O- stew cers vise re oi stateciare eras since 34 28.6 
TSAO=AOy sions oes eclareis eres siete 321 28.7 
TSSOASONS, sedicicretsrare siehokoaeiere seks 1,231 28.5 
TSOOS00' ciocenje siete sie oars siete 2,603 20.2 
TO7O-7/ Oise retereminecrs eheeine 2,785 29.2 


This looks as if the age at marriage were really increasing 
so that leaders born since 1860 marry half a year later than 
those born earlier. But even this slight difference may be de- 
ceptive. The older men in Who’s Who are on the whole more 
vigorous and successful than the younger ones, for the less 
vigorous and less successful of the older generation have been 
eliminated by death or by retirement into inactivity. When 
we study Yale graduates in a later chapter we shall find that 
the more successful tend to marry earlier than the others. 
If we could eliminate from the younger men all those who 
will disappear from Who’s Who before reaching the average 
age of the men born before 1860, the two groups would show 
little or no difference in their average age at marriage. On 
the whole, then, there is no clear evidence that the leaders of 
America marry any later now than jn the past. If they do 
marry later, the change amounts to less than half a year in a 
generation. Increasing age at marriage cannot be an appre- 
ciable cause of the recent decline in the size of families, at 
least among the leaders. So much, then, for another widely 
held idea. 

But surely the long period now required for education is 
a reason for small families. At least, everybody says so. Let 
us see. In our study of college women we have already found 
reason to doubt this well-established dictum. The mothers of 
1,700 Yale graduates in the classes of 1922 to 1926 throw 
still more doubt on it. In 102 cases where both father and 
mother are college graduates, the average number of children 
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is reported as 2.77; in 805 cases where neither parent is a 
college graduate the number is actually less, 2.64. An average 
of at least four extra years of education for each parent has 
not caused the number of children among the college people to 
be any less than among those who did not go to college. 
The men in Who’s Who make the matter still clearer. Here 
is a table showing the relation between education on the one 
hand and marriage and children on the other. The different 
kinds of education are arranged according to the average 
number of children per person as given in Column F. This 
means the number of children per leader, counting not only 
those who are married and have children, but those who are 
unmarried and those who have no children though married. 


EpucaATION In RELATION To MarRIAGE AND CHILDREN 
Att Persons in “WuHo’s WHo’ * 


A B (a D E F G 
me 3 =) 23: = 2S. 
o 
s St Pea eee 
Si ee Ry ete eee 
s SE sp «68S ENA Se Sess 
te Feng Ping ROSS ier Ceost BAUS 
c He Ste Boe ce SELSe BBL 
Kind of Education $2 os gps S35 SS5 8588S BSS 
=3 SL eee eee ee ee Oe eee 
35 8... Be 832 BSS Bse_S Bede 
Men Zn R& WSO ABS CAS WAESS WORM 
College and professional 8,138 91 80 73 3.0 2.4 1,060 
College and Ph.D. .... 4,198 93 85 79 2.7 2.3 940 
Cale eae, c/s siseie Wereiecs 5,403 91 83 75 2.8 2.3 940 
Normal, business, trade, % 
Secretarial \cieieicicies «0's 368 96 75 72 2.8 2.3 895 
Mich school: . diis cee c 6 1,661 90 80 72 Ey) 2.1 730 
Elementary schools and 
ROMIG) "tv: sisveiaieieveaks' aves ie’ 1,550 88 76 67 2.8 2.1 700 
Professional school only 3,459 84 76 64 2.7 1.9 025 
Women 
ormal, business, trade 
By laser a Set Sea : 62 71 81 58 2.8 1.8 455 
High school ........++. 264 76 76 58 2.2 1.4 195 
Elementary school and 
IH OUIC os's owivisioicleie s\ejacein 250 75 70 53 2:6 1.3 160 
College 2. ce ccccccvese 492 55 76 42 2.4 It 110 
Professional school only 311 56 70 39 2.2 0.9 65 
College and Ph.D. .... 166 33 68 22 3.1 0.8 35 
College and professional 196 45 75 34 2.0 0.7 28 


* For details as to method of preparing this table and others, see Notes on Table 5 
in the Appendix. 


The men’s part of this table is astonishing because of the 
order in which the types of education appear when arranged 
according to the number of children (Column F). The 
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women’s part is astonishing because of the small percentage — 
of the total who have any children (Column D) and the ex- 
tremely small number of probable descendants (Column G). ; 
College men who study in professional schools or take the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy usually spend three or four 
more years in preparation for their life work than do those 
who merely go to college. Yet their families are at least as 
large as those of the men who stop with a college education. 
College men in turn need about two years more than normal 
school men to complete their education, but they have slightly 
more children. So it goes down the line. Normal school men 
require two years more than high school graduates, but have 
ro per cent more children. High school graduates similarly 
surpass those who have had merely an elementary education. 
Except for the professional schools at the bottom of the list, 
the types of education are arranged exactly in the order of the 
length of the time that they require. The longer the period 
of education, the greater the number of descendants. Is not 
this astounding? Yet our groups are so large that there is 
practically no possibility of error. 

Does this mean that if you were to count the children in the 
families of your acquaintances you would find more among 
those who are college graduates than among those of similar 
social or professional standing who’ are not college graduates? 
No, not to any marked degree, for in the men’s part of Col- 
umn E the number of children reported per father (about 2.8) 
is practically the same in all groups except the first, compris- 
ing men who have been to professional schools after going to 
college. The high number there (3.0) is due partly to the in- 
clusion of a large percentage of ministers. In order to dis- 
cover the real truth of the matter you would have to go far- 
ther and count the unmarried people, and those who are mar- 
ried, but have no children. Then you would find that the 
number of children in Column F and the number of descend- 
ants in Column G depend mainly upon the percentage who 
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are married (Column B), and upon the percentage of mar- 
tied people who have children (Column C). Note how the 
percentages tend to decline as one runs down these columns. 
The result is that while 79 per cent of all the doctors of philos- 
ophy among our leaders are married and have children, only 
67 per cent of the leaders with merely an elementary educa- 
tion do likewise. The failure to marry or to have children 
when married is fully as important as the small size of fami- 
lies in causing the number of descendants to decline in prac- 
tically all the groups in our table. 

One curious feature of the table is that the men who go to 
professional schools without attending college have fewer 
descendants than have the men of any other educational group 
in Who’s Who. This probably arises from the fact that a 
leader without a college education is more or less out of his 
normal position in society. The majority of such men may 
rightly be called self-made. They generally come from fami- 
lies where there is less culture and intellectual stimulus than 
in the boyhood homes of most of the college graduates. Dur- 
ing their early years they often work with their hands and 
get their education piecemeal. In many cases they never have 
an opportunity to acquire culture until they are too old to as- 
similate it fully. In other cases the desire to make money or 
otherwise ‘“‘get ahead” as fast as possible leads them to think 
that a college education and the culture which it brings are a 
waste of time. In the end such men are likely to regret their 
mistake and join those who really could not get a college edu- 
cation in wishing that they had had one. In most cases, no 
matter what the reason for the deficiencies of his education, 
the poorly educated leader feels that he must make a special 
effort to conform to the social standards set by men of similar 
achievements who have been to college and who generally 
come from homes of greater culture and refinement. This ef- 
fort is a sign of maladjustment to society. 

Look at the matter a little more in detail. In spite of their 
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abbreviated education, many of the leaders who do not go to 
college are late in getting established in their life work. In 
fact one of their commonest initial handicaps is that because - 
they are born in homes of relatively low caliber they do not 
get a fair start until late in life. That is why they take short 
cuts in education. Moreover, when they do get started, their 
progress is apt to be retarded by the imperfections of their 
education. Thus on an average, when the age of marriage is 
reached, the prospective leader who lacks a college education 
is generally by no means so well established as is the man 
whose family has the college habit and who gets through col- 
lege fairly young, as is common under such circumstances. 

This fact, as well as others, hampers the matrimonial plans 
of the men with the poorer education. At the age when their 
college-bred colleagues are ready to marry, many of them are 
not far enough along in their careers to do likewise. If by 
chance they marry, they are more likely than the others to 
put off having children because of economic handicaps. Even 
more important is the fact that self-made men and those who 
take educational short cuts are generally less attractive than 
the college-bred men to the kind of women whom their hard- 
won position has made them want as wives. In many cases 
they retain little errors of speech and manner, and a large 
ignorance of how to conduct themSelves socially. Such de- 
fects, while harmless in themselves, create a barrier between 
the ambitious young men and the finest, most cultured types 
of young women. One of the most bitter trials of many a self- 
made leader is his longing for just the kind of wife who is 
most likely to be repelled by his lack of good breeding. Thus 
many factors combine to reduce the number of children among 
leaders sprung from any save the more cultured levels of so- 
ciety. 

Consider what this means as to the future. At the present 
rates of marriage, birth, and death the leaders of the college- 
bred type will have approximately enough descendants to re- 
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place themselves, as appears in Column G. The leaders who 
lack a college education, on the other hand, will have only 
600 or 700 great-grandchildren for every 1,000 persons of 
the present generation. At any rate that is what would hap- 
pen if the present tendencies should continue and if the two 
groups should remain separate. As a matter of fact, the two 
groups tend to intermarry, and the children of the leaders 
who lack a college education are likely to have more educa- 
tion and culture than their parents. And of course the 
children of the leaders intermarry with those of people who 
have less power of leadership. But what we are saying ap- 
plies not merely to the persons in Who’s Who but to the whole 
great group of several million influential people from which 
such leaders are mainly derived. ‘These people behave like 
their leaders in all essential respects. 

For this reason the relatively small number of descendants 
among the less educated and less cultured members of this 
group takes on a deep significance. It means that people who 
rise from the lower ranks of society suffer limitations which 
tend to prevent them from reproducing themselves. The self- 
made man does not add “new blood” or new germ plasm to 
the dominant groups to anything like such a degree as is usu- 
ally supposed. The “effete upper classes” are much more 
likely to marry and have children than are the sturdy sons of 
the soil or the keen children of the immigrants who rise to posi- 
tions of influence. The aristocracy, if we may use the term, 
is largely recruited from its own members. Doubtless the lower 
social levels do make great contributions to the upper levels 
in the long run, but they do so only after a stringent process 
of selection whereby those who fail to attain certain standards 
are relentlessly weeded out. That is the meaning of the fact 
that three-fourths of the leading college graduates have chil- 
dren, but only two-thirds of the leaders with a less complete 
education. 

The relation of women to education is quite different from 
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that of men. The lower part of the table on page 161 is al- 
most the reverse of the men’s part. No group of women, to 
be sure, has as many children as the men, but that no longer — 
surprises us. The significant fact at present is that the women 
who have only a little education are much more likely to be 
married and have families than are those who have a higher 
education. The college women who have any children at all 
do indeed have slightly more (2.4 on an average) than do the 
women who do not go to college (2.3), but many of the col- 
lege women refrain from marriage. About three-fourths of all 
the feminine leaders who have attended neither a college nor a 
professional school are married; somewhat more than half of 
those who have attended either a college or a professional 
school but not both, are married; and only about two-fifths 
of those who have been to college and then supplemented that 
by further work in a graduate or professional school. Yet 
strangely enough the feminine Doctors of Philosophy who do 
marry and have families after their long period of intellectual 
toil, actually have 3.1 children apiece, more than any other 
group in our whole table. Such women are clearly the most 
intellectual, if not the wisest, to be found anywhere. More 
and more it becomes clear that education and intellectuality 
do not prevent women from having good-sized families. They 
merely prevent them from marrying, or cause them to marry 
too late to have families. That is why education and profes- 
sional success among women work in just the opposite way 
from among men so far as the preservation of the race is con- 
cerned. No group of college-trained women appears likely to 
have much over 100 great-grandchildren for every 1,000 of 
themselves and of the men whom they marry or might marry. 
Women may some day be able to have careers and bring up 
enough children to maintain their type in the community, but 
they certainly have not yet learned how to do so. 

Although the leaders among the men of America are much 
more likely to be married and have children than are the 
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women, they cut a sorry figure as ancestors of future genera- 
tions. Let us use the highest allowable figures and see how 
near the men come to having enough children to maintain their 
stock among the growing population of America. We will 
assume that 92 per cent are married, 82 per cent of those who 
are married have children, and 85 per cent of the children 
live to full maturity, while the average number of children per 
father is three. Making correspondingly liberal allowances for 
the women, we may say that 60 per cent are married, 75 per 
cent of those who are married have children, the number of 
children per mother is two and a half, and the proportion who 
survive to maturity the same as in the families of the men. 

In order to hold their own with the other parts of the popu- 
lation, the leaders ought to be reproducing at such a rate that 
1,000 persons of the present generation, half men and half 
women, will have at least 1,500 and perhaps 1,800 great- 
grandchildren. As a matter of fact, even if we make the lib- 
eral allowances described above, the men in Who’s Who bid 
fair to have scarcely 900. That is not much more than half 
enough to make their great-grandchildren as much of a power 
in the community as they themselves now are. Among the 
women, even with allowances still more liberal than for the 
men, the number of great-grandchildren per 1,000 persons 
gives promise of being less than 200. Not much hope for 
the future in that. 

But even if the leaders as a whole are a vanishing race, are 
they not holding their own in some parts of the country? 
When separated by states, the average families of Who’s Who 
fathers contain all the way from about two and a half to 
four children. They are large in all the states that made up 
the South in the Civil War, in the northerly states of Maine, 
Vermont, Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota, and in the 
Mormon states of Utah and Idaho. They are especially small 
in Rhode Island, New York City, Washington, Chicago, Okla- 
homa and Kansas, and in those of the Rocky Mountain states 
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where there are few Mormons. But the South need not think 
that it is going to furnish the leaders of the future. No, in- 
deed, for as time goes on, the number of children per father, 
at least among the leaders, tends to become uniform all over 
the country. 
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FIGURE 3. DECLINE IN SIZE OF FAMILIES AMONG PEOPLE OF “wHO’'s 
WHO” TYPE IN FOUR SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. BASED ON 
ALL FATHERS IN “WHO'S WHO” EXCEPT THOSE BORN AFTER 18709. 
The tendency toward uniformity in the size of families is 
one of the most significant features of our whole investigation. 
It is illustrated in Figure 3, where thé height of the solid lines 
shows the average number of children in families where the 
fathers were born at the time indicated along the top. Each 
curve shows a separate region. Only in New England and the 
Middle Atlantic states are there enough men in Who’s Who 
to give a significant figure for families where the father was 
born before 1840. Such fathers had an average of 3.9 chil- 
dren, Among men born in the next decade, 1840 to 1849, the 
size of the families in New England and the Middle Atlantic 
states falls to less than 3.5. In the North Central states the 
number was a little larger, in the West still more so, and in 
the South highest of all, as appears in the diagram. The fami- 
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lies of these older leaders agree with the popular impression, 
for they increase in size toward the West and South. Now 
follow the lines toward the right. Three features stand out 
clearly: first the lines all drop, which means that the families 
in all sections of the country are growing smaller; second, the 
slope of the lines diminishes, which means that the process 
of reducing the size of the families is becoming slower; third, 
all of the lines tend to come together, which indicates that the 
families of leaders all over the country are now of practically 
the same size. The geographical differences, at least among 
the leaders, have practically disappeared. 

Since the men who were born between 1870 and 1879 had 
not all completed their families when they reported the names 
of their children, the right-hand part of the solid lines in 
Figure 3 will ultimately stand a trifle higher than is now the 
case. The dotted lines suggest that in the future the sta- 
bilized average number of children reported in the families 
of the leading men of America is likely to be about 2.7 chil- 
dren, whereas the number in the families that have been most 
recently completed is about 2.8. Some allowance, however, 
must be made for the failure of parents to report children who 
die young. If such children amount to Io per cent of the 
total, the average number of children per father among the 
leaders becomes exactly three, which is the number used in 
our calculations as to descendants. Our present point, how- 
ever, is that families of this size appear to be the standard to 
’ which the leading men in all parts of the country, in the South 
as well as in New England, are tending to conform. ‘Thus the 
good inheritance of the leaders threatens to die out all over 
the country. 

Among the women of Who’s Who the decline in the num- 
ber of children has progressed much as among the men, as 
appears in the lower line of Figure 3. Among the mothers 
born before 1850 the average number of children is 2.8, but 
among those born from 1870 to 1879 this sinks to 2.3. As 
nearly as we can judge, if we make allowance for the children 
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who die young and are not reported, the families of the moth- 
ers who take an active part in the leadership of America are 
becoming stabilized at two and a half children as compared 
with three for the men. But bear in mind that whereas ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of all the men in Who’s Who have 
children, this is true of only about 45 per cent of the women. 

Before we leave Figure 3 another interesting matter ought 
to be pointed out. The dotted lines on the left represent our 
interpretation of what has happened in the past. Three or 
four generations ago the number of children per family among 
the leaders probably averaged five or six in all sections that 
were then settled. In New England and the Middle Atlantic 
states, the pressure of foreign immigration, the growing density 
of population, the increase in city life, and various other fac- 
tors caused the size of families to begin to decline early in. 
the last century. This tendency becomes strongly apparent 
among parents born from 1780 to 1800. Since that time the 
decline has continued regularly, as indicated in Figure 3, but 
has grown less and less significant until now it has practically 
ceased. In the North Central states similar conditions have 
prevailed, but the diminution in the size of families did not 
begin quite so soon. In the West, or among the ancestors of 
the Westerners, the diminution began still later and in the 
South latest of all. That is why the southerners who were 
born from 1840 to 1849 have such large families, averaging 
4.5 children. In regions where the decline in the size of fami- 
lies began late, however, it has progressed rapidly so that all 
parts of the country are now much alike. 

This is interesting because it illustrates a sociological law 
of very broad application. When a social change is inaugu- 
rated, it begins slowly in regions which are especially ad- 
vanced, then it accelerates and spreads to other regions. As 
time goes on and the distance from the starting point becomes 
greater, the initial impulse grows weaker, and the rate at which 
the change occurs grows less until finally no further change 
takes place. While the change is in progress, regions or social 
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classes which differ only a little or are geographically near to- 
gether may differ widely. This was the case with the birth 
rate among the leaders in the North compared with the South 
a generation ago. When the change is complete such regions 
or classes differ little or not at all, as is now true of the leaders 
in the two sections. But in other regions and among other 
classes, more remote from the starting point, no change may 
occur. Thus among the lower classes in India, or even among 
the miners of America, the present movement for the limitation 
of families has caused scarcely a ripple. Hence the difference 
between their families and those of the leaders has become 
greater than ever, and may continue so indefinitely. 

Although the geographical differences in the size of families 
among the leaders of America are disappearing, this does 
not seem to be true of differences between large places and 
small. Such differences are extremely important because of 
the strong tendency for the most able people, at least in cer- 
tain occupations, to migrate to the city. How rapidly does 
this cause the descendants of the different types to disappear 
in big cities compared with small? In order to test this, let 
us use only the leaders who were married before 1905, and 
whose families are therefore complete. Here is what we find 
as to the six occupations which are represented by approxi- 
mately five hundred men or more. 


Size or FAMILiges CoMPARED WITH SIZE oF PLACE OF RESIDENCE 
Amonc Men Marriep BEForE 1905 
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Under 50,000 ........ 3.16 2.78 3.14 3.04 3.45 3.09 3.11 
50,000 to 300,000 .... 2.89 257 3.00 2.99 3.38 ROTUe 7 302 
Over 300,000 ........ 2.57 2.68 2.99 3.06 3.38 2.70 2.87 


* Including the four occupations next in importance, viz., banking and_finance, litera- 
ture, medicine, and publishing and printing. [or additional data, see Table 5 in Ap- 
pendix. 
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In every occupation except law the size of the families sys- 
tematically declines from the small cities to the large. If we 
could separate the people living in places of under 50,000 
inhabitants into a truly urban and a truly rural group, the 
differences would be still greater. But even as the figures now 
stand they are highly important. A table in the Appendix 
shows that the percentage who marry, the percentage of mar- 
tied people who have children, and the number of children 
per father and mother, all increase systematically as one goes 
from the big cities to the little ones. If we make an allow- 
ance of 10 per cent for children who die young and are not 
reported, it appears that among the leaders of America the 
conditions of marriage and parenthood are such that 1,000 
men of the present generation in the cities bid fair to have 
only about 600 great-grandsons, while 1,000 in the places of 
less than 50,000 inhabitants will presumably have over 1,200. 
This is a very great difference. It means extermination for 
one group, survival for the other. Among women the contrast 
is even greater, but perhaps less significant, for 150 great- 
grandchildren in the smaller cities do not hold out a much 
more hopeful prospect than 65 in the larger. 

If we take account of the fact that the death rate is greater 
in large cities than in small, the contrast in the number of 
probable descendants becomes still more pronounced. The 
few leaders who live in genuinely rural districts doubtless have 
fairly large families, but in proportion to the population such 
leaders are scarcely more than a tenth as numerous as in the 
larger places. Thus the leadership of the future seems likely 
to come mainly from the competent people who live in the 
small cities and large villages, or else in the suburbs of the 
great cities. The cities kill off the competent types; the rural 
population produces them only in small proportions. Our 
leaders do indeed marry in larger proportions than the rest 
of the population, but everywhere their families are danger- 
ously small. The main group that is really maintaining itself, 
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compared with the rest of the population, is the highly edu- 
cated type which remains in the small cities and towns. The 
college-bred business man in such a town, and the professional 
man who takes a college course as well as a professional course, 
have children enough to preserve their families from extinc- 
tion. The other kinds of leaders are dying out. 


CHAPTER XIII 


LEADERS OF THE FUTURE 


PROFESSIONAL pride is a strong force in maintaining high 
standards. Does the following table increase or diminish your 
professional pride? It shows how many adult great-grandchil- 
dren 500 men in Who’s Who, with their wives and the un- 
married women who might have been their wives, would have 
a century hence if the present rates of marriage and birth 
should continue, if 15 per cent of each generation should 
die before reaching full maturity, and if the parents in Who’s 
Who have failed to report a tenth of their children because 
of death in early childhood. The table is both a record and 
a prophecy. Study the order in which the occupations are 
arranged. On one side come the practical pursuits, the ones 
directly concerned with the material side of life. They deal 
with food, clothing, shelter, protection, health and the like. 
On the other side stand the idealistic or abstract pursuits, 
such as religion, education, science, law, literature, and art. 
They are the ones that give flavor to life, but all of them could 
be eliminated without destroying our supply of bread and 
butter. | 

The first notable fact about this table is that the practical 
pursuits systematically have more children than do the 
idealistic or abstract pursuits. Perhaps that is partly because 
on the whole the people who are engaged in supplying man’s 
material needs have larger incomes than those who supply 
his spiritual and intellectual needs. Of course all the people 
in Who’s Who are relatively prosperous. Nevertheless, no 
small number of them, especially those in the more intellectual 
and altruistic professions, such as the ministry, education, 
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literature and art, by no means have large incomes. In fact, 
many of them sacrifice income for the sake of carrying out 
the work that they love. 


PROBABLE DESCENDANTS OF MEN tn “WHO’s WHO” ARRANGED 
ACCORDING TO PROFESSIONS 
Great-grandchildren per 1,000 persons 


(500 men and the women who are or might have been their wives) 


Idealistic or Ab- 


Practical Pursuits 


stract Pursuits 


PS ATATIO RS aS eye a oie sees 2,830 Missionaries ..... 2,300 
Agricultural scientists ...... 1,540 Clergymen ....... 1,735 (2,255 *) 
IWFEECHATITS EY sic gicceeic coc sinte « 1,540 Educators “5252. 1,080 
Manithacturersss 45/2606 o5.50.5 1,280 Sclentistsicyc0t ede 990 
Bankers and financiers .... 855 Pawyerse coc c cs 9Io 
Other business men ........ 800 Social workers ... 780 
EU OWCET So ac «0:6 5i5 aie. ac8-0 oleie 790 Wournalists sa. a 2. 610 
Government officials ....... 780 ecturers 222 287 600 
Publishers and printers .... 780 Mibraniansec: saad 550 
MOCLORS <7 Celalois oie Gre arescue cee 770 PATE OES ete gor ccs 420 
PNGCMILCEES ie cc iks leis oe 690 Musicians ....... 280 
Withitary OfiCers? in cise <sieie 475 ENT IStSfacten sl aerate 225 
Railway executives ........ 465 Antiquarians, etc. . 220 
INCTONGS wa tahetg ha 165 


* Omitting Roman Catholic priests and other religious celibates. 


Now look at the way in which the occupations are arranged 
in each of the two columns. Under the practical pursuits the 
farmers and agricultural scientists may be combined, for the 
two really represent one great occupation. The agriculturists 
in Who’s Who are partly real farmers, but to a much greater 
degree they are men who study the science of farming in agri- 
cultural colleges, experiment stations, and the like. In primi- 
tive times such men developed the art of cattle raising, dis- 
covered how to harness animals, invented the plow, cart and 
hoe, learned how to preserve seed from year to year and made 
a hundred other discoveries and inventions which to-day seem 
extremely simple, but which originally demanded great origi- 
nality and persistence. 

Next to the agricultural leaders come the merchants and 
manufacturers. They represent two great fundamental occu- 
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pations which are the logical outcome of man’s quest for food | 
and of his need for tools and other materials which his own 
farm does not supply. The merchant came into existence as’ 
soon as primitive man conceived the idea of exchanging one 
kind of goods for another. Ever since then he has demanded 
a high price for services which seem slight, but which some- 
how give the merchant a great control over finances. Except 
among the lowest savages a human community without mer- 
chants is almost non-existent. 

The growth of agriculture and of civilization required still 
another special group at a very early stage. This consisted of 
men who possessed skill of hand so that they excelled their 
fellows in making tools, pottery, cloth, weapons, and other 
articles. ‘They were manufacturers. To-day, as of old, the 
manufacturers and merchants stand close together, for their 
occupations are more essential to the maintenance of the ma- 
terial side of civilization than are any others except farming. 
Is it not strange that agriculture, trade, and manufacturing, 
the most primitive and fundamental types of human occupa- 
tions, are the only ones in the practical group whose leaders 
are fully reproducing themselves in modern America? Only 
among the true farmers, to be sure, are the number of chil- 
dren, the rate of marriage, and the percentage of married 
people who have children high enough so that the descendants 
of this group are likely to be relatively more numerous a hun- 
dred years hence than now. Nevertheless, the leading agri- 
cultural scientists, merchants and manufacturers appear to be 
at least holding their own, even in our growing population. 

As we go down the column of practical pursuits, we pass 
from those that are older and more fundamental to those which 
are newer and less fundamental. Thus bankers and financiers 
do not form a part of primitive society, and neither do other 
business men, such as the builder, contractor, hotel manager 
and the like. 


Along with these, and often ministering to them, come the 
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more intellectual types of practical pursuits, those whereby 
the knowledge assiduously acquired by the men engaged in 
the idealistic and abstract occupations is applied to the con- 
crete needs of civilization. A chemical engineer, for example, 
applies chemistry to the manufacture of gun powder, soap or 
paint. The mechanical engineer applies physics to the mak- 
ing of roads, bridges and automobiles. The duty of the gov- 
ernment official is to give practical application to the science 
of law as worked out by the lawyer. In the same way the pub- 
lisher and printer are the practical men in the occupation fol- 
lowed by writers of all sorts. The physician in turn applies 
biology and physiology to the repair and improvement of the 
human body; while the architect combines business and art to 
produce the skyscraper or the cathedral. The railway execu- 
tive takes the economic portion of his basic facts from the 
abstract pursuits, but he combines with this the work of the 
practical engineer. 

In this whole list the military officers are the only ones who 
fail to fit into a consistent sequence. Although they represent 
one of the oldest and most fundamental of occupations, they 
have almost the smallest families. The reason is obviously the 
irregularity of their lives, so that we need not discuss them 
further. 

Omitting the officers, the practical pursuits here listed show 
an almost perfect sequence from the most primitive and fun- 
damental, as exemplified by the farmers, to the most modern 
‘and least fundamental. Railway executives are indeed very 
important, but the world got along very well without them 
until two or three generations ago, and was highly civilized 
in spite of it. If necessary, the world could again get along 
and civilization could rise to at least moderate levels without 
any of the occupations in the lower part of our table. In fact 
it did so for thousands upon thousands of years. The pro- 
fessional engineer, for example, is a relatively recent arrival, 
and so are the publisher and printer. Even the physician 
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broke loose from the priest and drug merchant only a few 
generations ago in many enlightened parts of the earth. But 
the farmer has been with us ever since the dawn of civilization 
and is likely to be essential for a long, long time to come in 
spite of the synthetic chemists who want to feed us with 
capsules. 

Remember that this arrangement of the occupations has 
not been made by us. It represents the actual facts as to the 
number of children among the men in “Who’s Who. The more 
primitive and practical the occupation, the greater the number 
of children; the more recent the occupation and the less es- 
sential to human existence, the smaller the number of chil- 
dren. All the people with whom we are dealing belong to 
the upper levels of society. Most of them are prosperous and 
practically all could afford to have large families. There is 
no reason to think that the farmers, agricultural scientists, 
merchants and manufacturers in Who’s Who are either better 
or worse off economically than are the publishers, doctors, 
architects, and railway men. Economic and social conditions 
in the ordinary sense of the words apparently have little to 
do with the differences in the number of children. Somehow 
or other the degree to which the occupation is fundamental 
seems to be the controlling factor. 

A similar condition appears in the other side of our table. 
This, too, begins with the most fundamental occupations. Just 
as farming represents man’s primitive quest for food, so re- 
ligion represents his most primeval intellectual quest—the 
search for God or for the powers of nature that lie outside 
man’s own self. The priest has always been a dominant figure 
in human civilization; the farther back we go the more he 
towers above all other types of leaders. The missionary is 
the most zealous of the religious leaders, and in a certain way 
the most primitive because he represents the type of man who 


originally imposes religious ideas and customs upon the rest 
of mankind. 
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As soon as the priesthood assumes the réle of a special 
occupation, the priests at once become the conservators of 
knowledge. In a primitive civilization they alone know how to 
read and write; they alone enjoy both the leisure and the 
mentality to investigate new truths and make abstract dis- 
coveries. They too are the ones who originally arrange and 
codify the laws, even if they do not make them. Thus the 
natural development is from the priest to the educator, then to 
the scientist and on to the lawyer. That is just the order that 
_we find in our table, the order of diminishing size of families. 
Without men who devote themselves to the fundamental intel- 
lectual pursuits of religion, education, science and law, no 
community can lay claim to any real civilization. But with 
these fundamentals it can rise to a fairly high level even though 
the other phases of human culture receive little attention. 
During long periods of history, such as the Dark Ages, people 
concentrated practically all their attention upon these more 
basic aspects of life to the almost complete neglect of every- 
thing else. 

The other phases of intellectual activity represented among 
the idealistic pursuits include what we may almost call the 
frills of civilization, or, better, the choice adornments which 
are put on after all the other clothing. Thus the social 
worker—who perhaps might be called a practical as well as an 
idealistic worker—is a very late development. Many of the 
highest civilizations have existed without any such people. 
The journalist, lecturer, librarian, author and antiquarian all 
represent a single great pursuit, most practical in the case of 
the journalist, least practical in that of the antiquarian. Here 
again we have an occupation which adds immensely to the 
value of life but which is of little value in supplying the ma- 
terial side of human needs. A civilization without literature, 
lectures and libraries might get along as well as our civiliza- 
tion in most of its material aspects. Finally, the progress of 
human culture finds its latest, though not necessarily its high- 
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est, expression in music, art and drama. Many a civilization — 
has existed almost without these, or at least without persons 
professionally devoted to them. Great symphonies, great pic-' 
tures, great dramas, are even less essential than great books. 
Yet all of these add so vastly to the beauty and joy of life 
that sometimes they are falsely thought to be the only things 
that make life worth living. In reality they are like the dessert 
at the end of the meal. Their highest development marks 
the crests of human progress, as in the great waves of culture 
that emanated from Greece in her prime and from Italy during 
the Renaissance. 

Look again at the table. See how it sketches the progress 
of civilization. From the great fundamental cravings of the 
individual for food and religion it passes to the basic needs of 
primitive civilization in the form of trade, manufacturing, 
teaching, science, education and government. Then it reaches 
out to the higher or later developments of these same activities 
in the shape of other sorts of business on the one hand, and the © 
applied professions of engineering, medicine, and the like on 
the other hand. Last of all appear the literary and artistic 
phases which come as the final climax of a high civilization, 
the precursors of destruction. If we read the table aright, it 
means that somehow or other, even among leaders who all 
belong to the upper classes, there i$ an extraordinarily close 
connection between the birth rate and the degree to which the 
occupation is a fundamental necessity of human existence. 

It is assuredly no light thing that in the average family of 
the agricultural leader who has any children at all there are 
nearly four children and in that of the actor only a bit over 
two. It is no less significant that whereas 77 per cent 
of all the farm leaders have children, this is true of only 
52 per cent of the actors. All this means that 1,000 farm 
leaders (500 men and the women who are or might have 
been their wives) will presumably have nearly 3,000 adult 
descendants at the end of a century, while the same number of 
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artists will have only 165. Seventeen times as many for the 
farmers as for the artists after only three generations; nearly 
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300 times as many at the end of two centuries! The contrast 
becomes still more significant when we recall that the type of 
ability needed for success in farming is vastly more common 
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than the type required for art. Of course that is as it should 
be, for farming is more important than art. Most persons 
would prefer to live comfortably in a world made up of 
farmers rather than die by inches in a world of artists. Never- 
theless, neither more farming nor better farming adds to the 
value of life as do more art and better art. Good art is scarce, 
and we shudder for fear that we may lose what little we have. 
That is where we seem to be headed. 

A similar comparison may be made between religion on 
the one hand, and drama and music on the other. The 
religious people who inherit the power of leadership are in- 
creasing fairly rapidly and will probably fully maintain their 
place in the community. That is as it should be. We welcome 
it as one of the most encouraging facts that has been discov- 
ered in many a long day. But is it right that dramatic and 
musical ability should decline so rapidly? Not only is there 
danger that we shall cease to make progress in these lines and 
thereby lose much of the grace and flavor of life, but as the © 
finer actors and musicians are culled out, is it not almost 
certain that lower types will take their places? A vast num- 
ber of ordinary people want drama and music. If these are 
not supplied by actors and musicians of high ability, they will 
be furnished by persons of lower and lower caliber, and will 
tend more and more to become vulgar and harmful. How 
much does the vulgarity and inartistic quality of the theater, 
the movies, jazz, and our modern dances arise from the fact 
that already the birth rate among persons of genuine artistic 
and musical talent has declined so much that their place is 
usurped in large measure by people of low ability? 

Still another contrast of the same kind is found between 
such occupations as commerce and manufacturing on the one 
hand, and journalism and literature on the other. Here again 
the more ordinary type of ability is reproducing itself with 
sufficient rapidity so that the number of leaders will at least 
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remain as large as at present, whereas the less common types 
and the ones requiring the more highly developed and un- 
usual talents are dying out. 

The significance of the order in which the occupations of 
our table arrange themselves may be judged in still another 
way. At the top, with many descendants, stand the people 
who excel in the practical affairs of life, and in idealism and 
altruism—the farmer, merchant and manufacturer on the one 
hand, and the missionary, clergyman and philanthropist on the 
other. At the bottom stand not only those who excel in the 
more special talents of art, music, literature, but those who 
are especially controlled by the emotions. Literary and 
artistic people are far more likely to be temperamental, im- 
practical, and high strung than are farmers, ministers and 
merchants. Between these two extremes, but nevertheless 
with a diminishing number of descendants from generation to 
generation, come the so-called major professions. These are 
dominated by the power to reason—by the intellect as opposed 
to the altruistic and reverential emotions of religion and the 
self-centered and esthetic emotions of art and music. Of 
course, the best teachers, scientists, architects, publishers, 
doctors, engineers, and railroad executives should be well en- 
dowed with the idealism and reverence represented by religion, 
with the practical sense represented by business, and with the 
imagination and originality represented by literature, art, and 
the theater, but the intellectual powers are their main reliance. 

The decline of this intellectual group, as it seems to us, is 
the greatest danger to-day. There seems to be relatively little 
danger that the supply of leaders will be seriously depleted 
along the lines of religion, or of the occupations that supply 
our material needs. The world could get along, even though 
it suffered, if there were a decline in literature, art and the 
like. But let the supply of able educators, scientists, archi- 
tects, publishers, doctors, engineers, railroad administrators 
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and journalists decline, and where will the world go to? They 
are the ones whose diminution is most dangerous, for in them 
centers by far the greater part of modern progress. 

We are appalled as we think of the deep significance of this 
table with its practical and unimaginative occupations at the 
increasing end, its intellectual occupations in the declining 
middle, and its impractical but imaginative and esthetic occu- 
pations at the end where decline is most rapid. Doubtless 
such an arrangement is better than the reverse with the prac- 
tical people rapidly declining and the temperamental people 
increasing. But what kind of civilization is it going to give 
us. Each of these three groups represents a distinct type of 
civilization. Are we headed toward the type where hard- 
headed business men, practical politicians, and fundamentalist 
religious leaders frown on science, check progress, repress art, 
and destroy the pleasure of life? Shall we make a frantic 
effort toward the other extreme—the type dominated by per- 
sons who go mad over literature, the theater, music, and art, 
where practical affairs are neglected, and where the pleasure 
of the moment and the satisfaction of esthetic desires are the 
main end of life? Or shall we aim at a civilization where edu- 
cation, science, philanthropy, and such practical applications 
of art and science as architecture, publishing, medicine, en- 
gineering, and journalism, hold the balance between the two 
extremes and make a world in which all sides of life are well 
developed? As things now are we seem to be headed toward 
a state of society in which not only are beauty, art and love- 
liness being relentlessly destroyed, but in which literature, 
science and other forms of intellectual effort are fast being 
degraded or even eliminated. 

But wait a minute. May not the rapid diminution in the 
size of families alter our conclusions here as it did when we 
supposed that the families of the leaders in the South and 
West are larger than in the Northeast? May it not be that 
from generation to generation the size of families diminishes 
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fastest in the occupations with the highest birth rate so that 
the different occupations tend to become alike just as do 
different geographical regions? These questions are partly 
answered in Figure 4. Each line in that figure represents the 
number of children per father in a given occupation. The 
dotted sections may be ignored because they are based on less 
than twenty families, too few to be significant. The rest of 
the lines display two distinct tendencies. The first is a gen- 
eral parallelism which is what concerns us here; the second is 
_ a tendency for certain lines to cut across the others, which we 
shall discuss later. 

The fact that so many lines run nearly parallel in Figure 
4 means that in most cases the differences between the number 
of children per father in the various occupations are not dis- 
appearing in any such way as are the corresponding differences 
between the families of the leaders in one geographical section . 
and another. In fact, if we take into account the percentage 
of the married men who are childless, the contrasts between 
one profession and another are perhaps becoming intensified. 
Childlessness appears to be growing more and more common in 
the less altruistic and more temperamental professions, such as 
art and music, whereas there is little change in this respect 
among the more altruistic professions, such as the ministry. 
Thus in the number. of children per man, not per father, one 
profession perhaps differs more from another to-day than ever 
before. There is thus no sign of even a relative improvement, 
let alone an absolute improvement in the rate of reproduction 
among leaders engaged in the engineering, literary, musical 
and artistic phases of civilization. Unless art can be wedded 
to farming, music to religion, literature to commerce, and en- 
gineering to manufacturing, or some such combination, it is 
hard to see how a great debacle of civilization—a great return 
to the Dark Ages—is to be avoided. 


CHAPTER XIV 


RELIGION AND THE BIRTH RATE 


To most of us it would seem as if missionaries and ministers 
were much more alike than missionaries and bankers. As a 
matter of fact this is not so; at least it is not so in respect to 
changes in the birth rate from decade to decade among the 
people included in Who’s Who. Bankers and missionaries 
appear to be on the upgrade so far as the number of children 
per father is concerned, while ministers have recently tobog- 
ganed down hill very fast. But before we talk about any of 
the others, let us consider physicians, who make a fourth 
among a group of professions where interesting changes in the 
birth rate seem to be occurring. 

The whole thing is illustrated in Figure 4, where the height 
of the lines shows the number of children per father among 
living leaders who were born in successive decades. The line 
for physicians has been drawn more heavily than those for 
other professions, because it is unique. It represents the way 
in which the birth rate has tendedyto became stabilized by 
means of knowledge. During the four decades represented in 
the diagram, the size of physicians’ families has suffered no 
real change. It has fluctuated, to be sure, but the mild ir- 
regularities now apparent would probably disappear if we had 
records for 10,000 physicians instead of only 645. The uni- 
form size of physicians’ families from decade to decade seems 
to mean that doctors, by reason of their professional knowl- 
edge, began to practice contraceptive measures long before 
this happened with other professions. They standardized their 
families at an average of about three children at least a genera- 


tion ago, and no one knows how much earlier. Among the 
186 
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leaders in other professions, and even in business, the families 
tend to approximate to the size set by the physicians half a 
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FIGURE 4. CHANGE IN SIZE OF FAMILIES AMONG PEOPLE OF “WHO'S 
WHO” IN OCCUPATIONS MOST LARGELY REPRESENTED, AND AMONG 
MISSIONARIES. ONLY MEN MARRIED BEFORE 1905 ARE INCLUDED, 
WHICH MAKES THE AVERAGE ABOUT THREE PER CENT HIGHER HERE 
THAN IN FIGURE 3. 

century ago when the men born before 1850 had recently been 
married. 

The families of both bankers and ministers have suffered 


quite a different fate from those of doctors. In the latest of 
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the four decades of our diagram the ministers suddenly lose 
their position as the fathers of unusually large families, 
whereas the bankers rise from the lowest place among the. 
occupations of Figure 4 to the third from the highest. Some- 
thing happened to the younger group of ministers, who still 
are old enough to have been married before 1905, so that they 
limited their families to practically the same extent as do 
the other main professional groups. Something has enlarged 
the families of the bankers. 

The change in the size of the families among both ministers 
and bankers seems to be due to the same cause, namely the 
interaction of the new freedom as to birth control with old 
conditions of an economic nature. 

It is safe to say that few bankers, at least in the later 
generation, feel any moral compulsion to be married, or to 
have children if they are married. The fact that 92 per cent 
of them are married shows that in this respect they behave 
essentially like the average of the leaders in all occupations. | 
But the bankers in Who’s Who, being highly intelligent, now 
know enough about contraception to limit the size of their 
families as they please. Before birth control became so well 
understood, many bankers who meant to have no children 
probably had one or two in spite of themselves, thus lowering 
the average size of the families, as appears in Figure 4. To- 
day those who do not want children, or whose wives do not 
want them, have none. The result is that only 77 per cent of 
the married bankers have any children. ‘This means that 
something like 1o per cent of the bankers—men who for- 
merly might have had one or two children—now have none 
through their own choice. The omission of such small families 
raises the average in the last decade of Figure 4. The 71 
per cent of the leading bankers who have children consist 
mainly of men who want them and can, of course, afford them. 

The clergymen are in quite a different position. Our table 
_ in the appendix, to be sure, shows that only 91 per cent of the 
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religious leaders are married. But the nine per cent who are 
unmarried are almost entirely Roman Catholic priests. 
Among the Protestants, practically 100 per cent of the leading 
ministers are married. That is partly because the great 
majority feel that they ought to be married for the sake of 
their influence upon the community. It is also because the 
great majority have the kind of temperament that makes 
them love family life and children. Among those who are 
married, 85 per cent have children. In this respect they sur- 
pass the bankers, not only because of their temperamental 
love of children, but also, no doubt, because their high moral 
standards cause them to be almost completely free from 
physical defects due to self-indulgence. 

Unfortunately, even the most eminent ministers rarely have 
large salaries; probably few of those in Who’s Who have 
incomes of more than $5,000 or $10,000. Since the great 
majority probably have not much more than $5,000, each ad- 
ditional child is a real economic problem. Among ministers, 
as among other people, the breaking down of old traditions 
has gone on apace in recent decades. Many of the older men 
who are still living grew up in the belief that the limitation of 
families by any means except strict continence is wrong; the 
younger generation agrees with other professions in believing 
that contraceptive measures are permissible. The drop in the 
size of ministers’ families from 3.4 per father among the men 
born in 1860-1869 to 2.8 among those born in 1870-1879 
seems to represent the results of this change of attitude plus 
the economic handicap of the clerical profession at a time 
when the cost of living rose with unusual speed. The Protes- 
tant ministers, as we interpret it, still believe in being married 
and in having children, as appears from the fact that 85 per 
cent of them are the fathers of families as compared with 71 
per cent of the bankers. But the ministers who have children 
feel, rightly or wrongly, that they ought to limit the number of 
their children. Hence the ministerial families have recently 
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dropped to essentially the same level as those of the other 
professional groups. Yet thanks to their high rate of mar- 

riage and their small proportion of childlessness the Protestant. 
ministers who were born from 1870 to 1879 and married be- 
fore 1905 bid fair to have 2,200 great-grandchildren per 1,000 
persons in contrast to only 1,480 for the corresponding 
bankers.* 

The most interesting of all the professional groups in Figure 
4 is the missionaries. In order to get a group large enough 
to be significant we have added to the 49 in Who’s Who a 
group of 158 Congregational missionaries from the American 
Board of Missions. The missionaries report larger families 
than any other group in Figure 4, namely, 4.3 children at the 
beginning, and 3.5 at the end. This in itself is not surprising. 
One reason—perhaps the greatest—is that missionaries are 
highly selected on the basis of health, moral character and 
altruism, but there are other reasons, as we shall see later. 

In spite of this selection, missionaries resemble other com- 
petent, conscientious people of the type that predominates in 
Who’s Who. One evidence of this is the way in which their 
families have responded to the modern tendency toward reduc- 
tion in the number of children. Notice how their line slopes 
downward, parallel to the main trend in the left-hand portion 
of Figure 4. Then comes a change. Instead of plunging 
down to the general level, like the line for ministers’ families, 
the missionary line bends the other way. Even though it 
does not turn upward like the bankers’ line, its downward 
course is checked. Abundant data for missionaries born from 
1880 to 1889 suggest that their families, when complete, will 
actually average larger than those of the missionaries born in 
the preceding decade. The missionary families, like those of 
the bankers, appear to be increasing in size. (Appendix, | 
Table 16.) 

Why should the missionaries behave so differently from the 
ministers? The two groups differ only slightly in character. 


* Assuming, as usual, that 10 per cent of the children in each group are not reported. 
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It is possible that the missionaries do not understand birth 
control, or are less continent now than in the past? Not at 
all. The missionaries here considered are all highly educated 
and intelligent. They probably know as much about birth 
control as do the ministers at home; and they are under the 
constant advice of missionary physicians of high caliber. 
Their powers of self-control are illustrated by what a mission- 
ary with three children under fifteen years of age told us 
not long ago. He and his wife, after having had one child and 
while in good health, lived together like brother and sister for 
seven years or so because he had decided to become a mis- 
sionary. They thought they ought not to have more children 
until he had completed his education. That is the sort of 
thing which the ordinary missionary does as a matter of 
course. Nevertheless, the missionary just referred to told us 
that since the birth of their second child, he and his wife 
have concluded that certain types of contraceptive practices 
are not only right but wise. That is typical of the younger 
generation of missionaries in the more intellectual denomina- 
tions, yet those same missionaries are having families as large 
as those of their immediate predecessors and much larger than 
those of their ministerial colleagues at home. Why this 
anomaly? 

The explanation is probably the same as in the case of the 
bankers. The tendency toward larger families among the 
poorest and the richest of the occupational groups in Who’s 
Who appears to lie in economic freedom among those mem- 
bers of each group who combine physical health with the love 
of children. Ridiculous, do you say? How can any sane 
person speak of economic freedom among refined, educated 
people where the annual salary for a man in the full maturity 
of his powers generally ranges from $1,000 to $2,000? Here 
is the answer. Missionary salaries are paid on a family basis. 
A single man receives a salary just large enough to support 
him and pay his necessary expenses. A single woman re- 
ceives a salary based on exactly the same principle. If the 
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two are married they receive the same joint salary as before, 
except for certain deductions due to the fact that two people 
can live for less than twice as much as one. 

Suppose a child is born in such a family. How much will 
it change the economic status? Not at all, or else for the 
better. There is no physican’s fee of $150, no hospital charges 
of $100, no extra $100 for a nurse. The mission provides 
physician, hospital, and nurse, or else the other missionaries 
take care of the child and the mother. As soon as the child 
is born, the family salary automatically increases by approxi- 
mately ro per cent. While the baby is being nursed—most 
missionary mothers nurse their babies—and for several years 
thereafter the allowance for the child more than pays the extra 
expenses. It may even permit very thrifty parents to lay aside 
a little—very little indeed—for the heavier expenses which 
will come later. Each child receives the same allowance. If 
the family outgrows the old house, the mission provides a new 
and larger one. If the children go to America to be educated, 
not only are the traveling expenses paid, just as for the par- 
ents, but the allowance is increased. After the age of 12 
years it usually increases 50 per cent and may be doubled. — 
Moreover, if the children have to be in America without the 
parents, there are special homes in which they can live, and 
boarding schools of high quality where they can be received 
at a minimum charge and given opportunities to earn money. 
By the time the allowances come to an end, at the age of 
18, or perhaps 21 if the children go to college, as they gen- 
erally do, the competent, well-trained children of missionaries 
can usually support themselves with ease. Thus, from first 
to last, the coming of children into the poor missionary family, 
as into the rich banker’s family, makes no appreciable change 
of economic status. The family with six children is required 
to make a pecuniary sacrifice little if any beyond that of the 
family with a single child or none. 

But how do you know that the method of paying missionary 
salaries has any such marked effect on the size of families? 
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One answer is found in the opinions of the missionaries them- 
selves. The old missionary who through biological misfor- 
tune has no children, and the missionary mother who for 
similar reasons has only one child, may say that they never 
thought of any connection between allowances for children 
and the size of families. So may the old missionary secretary 
who has never lived in a mission station. The young mission 
secretary, on the other hand, feels sure that the allowances 
and the general mode of missionary economics make a dif- 
ference. 

The older secretary whose children were born on the mission 
field says that the attitude of the missionaries proves that the 
allowances really make a difference. He knows that while 
he and his wife did not consciously put the matter into words, 
they felt free to have children, and knew that the children 
would be adequately provided for. The young missionary 
and his wife who have two or three children and want more, 
and who are wide awake to modern ideas as to eugenics, birth 
control, contraception and the like, are enthusiastically sure 
that in their case the missionary economic system makes all 
the difference between one or two children and four or five. 
At Robert College in Constantinople and at the Syrian 
Protestant University at Beirut, where the missionary system 
of salaries has been adopted since the war, the authorities are 
certain that the attitude of the faculties toward children has 
changed. One no longer hears the old complaint that poor 
teachers cannot afford children. Thus the people whose 
knowledge is based on experience all agree that the freedom 
of the missionaries from increased economic pressure with the 
coming of children is a vital factor in enlarging their families. 
That fact is of the utmost practical importance; it strikes at 
the heart of the problem of how the birth rates of the future 
may wisely be controlled. 

Religion is very closely connected with the birth rate, not 
only in the case of missionaries, but in other respects. About 
half of the records in Who’s Who contain a statement of re- 
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ligious affiliations. On an average it seems fair to conclude 
that those who fill out this part of their record are somewhat 
more religious in temperament than are those who fail to do so. 
Is there any difference in the size of families in these two 
groups? Among the women, no; among the men, yes, de- 
cidedly. No less than 93 per cent of the men who report a 
religious preference also report marriage, but only 84 per cent 
of the others. About 83 per cent of the more religious mar- 
ried men are estimated as having children, only 78 per cent of 
the others. Moreover, the fathers of the religious group re- 
port 2.86 children apiece against 2.72 for the others. If all 
these differences are taken together, and if we allow 10 per cent 
for children who are not reported, we find that 1,000 parents 
of the more religious type will presumably have about 1,130 
great-grandchildren, whereas the same number of parents of 
the other type will have only about 590. ‘This is a most 
significant difference. It means not only that the religious 
leaders have more descendants than do those in other lines 
of activity, but that in other occupations also the leaders of a 
more religious turn of mind are increasing at such a rate that 
a century hence they will be twice as important, relatively, as 
the less religious elements. It is hard to overestimate the 
importance of such a tendency. 

But what kind of religious people are increasing? Which 
denominations. Here is a table which not only answers this 
question, but shows how important each denomination is as a 
source of leaders in proportion to its number of adherents. 
We use adherents instead of members so that we may make 
fair comparisons between Roman Catholics and others. The 
size of the different denominations has been taken from the 
Year Book of the Churches for 1925. 

Notice the extraordinary way in which the number of 
leaders per 100,000 adherents rises, while the number of prob- 
able descendants declines as we pass from the less intellectual 
denominations at the top of the table to the more intellectual 
at the bottom. The United Brethren, Evangelicals, Lutherans, 
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Brethren, and Roman Catholics have only three to eight men in 
Who’s Who per 100,000 adherents. The Mormons, Disciples, 
and Adventists, with 11, are scarcely better. Above them 
come such great groups as the Reformed Church, the Baptists, 
Methodists, and Jews, with 13 to 20. Even though the col- 
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they married or might have married. 

** Omitting Roman Catholic priests. If they are included the number falls to 450. 

For further data, see Table 10 in Appendix. 


ored churches have been omitted in computing our table, the 
Baptists and Methodists rank relatively low. It is somewhat 
surprising to find that the Jews also stand low. Perhaps Jews 
are more prone than others to refrain from expressing their 
religious preference, but we have allowed for this by reckoning 
the Jews at 1,600,000o—less than half the number which many 
of them claim. Our figures represent the presumable adherents 
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of synagogues, whereas 3,000,000 or even 3,500,000 may be ~ 
the number of all Jews regardless of the fact that many of. 

them have given up their faith and tend to amalgamate with 
the Gentiles. Nevertheless, unless the East Side type of Jew 
as found in New York City is even more numerous than we 

have supposed, we do not understand just why the Jews, with 

only 20 men in Who’s Who per 100,000 adherents, stand so 

low. The Quakers with 31 make only a little better showing, 

but perhaps this is because many leaders of Quaker descent 

no longer lay claim to membership in the old church. In spite 

of this we should have supposed that the Jews and Friends 

would claim a decidedly larger proportion of leaders than does 

the mid-western denomination which arrogates to itself the 
title of Christian, but the Christians have 45 persons in Who’s 

Who for every 100,000 of their adherents. At a still higher 

level come the most intellectual denominations, Presbyterians 

with 62 men per 100,000 adherents, Congregationalists with 
118, Episcopalians 156, Universalists 390 and Unitarians 

1,185. The number of women in Who’s Who varies from 
denomination to denomination much as does that of the men 
except that the contrasts are even greater. A Unitarian 
woman is 200 times as likely to be in Who’s Who as is a 
Roman Catholic woman, and over 30 times as likely as a man 
among the United Brethren. 

Perhaps the number of Unitarians in Who’s Who is swelled 
by the names of some scientific men who put themselves down 
as belonging to that denomination although not affiliated with 
the Unitarian church, but this seems highly doubtful. Per- 
haps the Roman Catholics are less likely than others to report 
their religious affiliations, though we do not see why this 
should be so. But even if the most liberal allowances are made 
for such factors, the Unitarians still appear to furnish 100 
times as many leaders as the Roman Catholics in proportion to 
their total numbers. 

The extraordinary contrast between Unitarians and Roman 
_ Catholics seems to be due to the same general causes which 
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explain the aspect of our table as a whole, at least so far as the 
proportion of men in Who’s Who is concerned. The Uni- 
tarians are the product of a prolonged process of selection 
which has been preéminently intellectual. Only a thoughtful 
person in whom intellect dominates the emotions is likely to be 
attracted to that rather coldly self-contained denomination by 
reason of its creed. Occasionally, of course, the social pres- 
tige of a Unitarian church around Boston, for example, may 
attract people of a different type, but that is a minor matter. 
Often such persons, as well as relatively unintellectual and 
emotional people who happen to be born among the Unitarians, 
drift away to some other church. This happens the more 
easily because the Unitarians, in complete contrast to the 
Roman Catholics, make almost as little effort to hold adher- 
ents as to gain them. Such conditions largely explain both 
the numerical weakness and the intellectual strength of the 
Unitarians. They cause that church to contain an unusually 
large proportion of people belonging to a highly specialized 
type. As a rule, an active Unitarian is likely to be not only 
of an intellectual temperament, but of a deeply religious tem- 
perament, for none other would work actively in a church 
where there is so little appeal to the emotions. But intellect 
and the religious temperament are among the greatest key- 
notes of success. 

The Roman Catholic Church has been subject to an oppo- 
site set of conditions. In the more advanced countries its 
converts are likely to be impelled mainly by emotion, or by 
‘the desire to solve their intellectual doubts once for all by a 
great act of faith. Occasionally, to be sure, an intellectual 
leader like Cardinal Newman may be converted from Protes- 
tantism to Romanism, but only when the emotional nature is 
highly developed. Such cases do not alter the general rule. 
The truth, although only one side of it, is illustrated in the 
following quotation from an article by Dr. Charles Fama in 
the Forum for June, 1925. Mr. Fama was brought up a 
Catholic but is now a prominent Italian-American Protestant. 
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He planned to be a medical missionary, and though not or- 
dained, is president of the Italian Protestant Ministers Asso- - 
ciation. 

“. . . Only last Sunday, one of our Presbyterian churches, 
that of the Holy Trinity in the Bronx, received 96 new mem- 
bers at one time, all converted from Romanism. The Roman 
Church boasts greatly when some Protestant minister (gen- 
erally a High Episcopalian) goes over to them, and advertises 
the fact in every way. Now, one only of our Protestant insti- 
tutions, the Biblical Seminary in New York (Interdenomina- 
tional), during the last 15 years has had not less than 40 
former priests or monks of the Church of Rome among the 
students preparing for the Ministry in its Italian Department, 
and at the present time there are four such actually preparing 
for the ministry of some Protestant denomination. 

“In 1911, according to the Catholic Directory of that year, 
there were 150 Italian Roman Catholic churches in the United 
States and 250 Italian Protestant churches. The latter have 
now increased to 304.” . 

The failure of the Roman Catholic church to produce leaders 
does not arise merely from the fact that people of independent 
mind are likely to leave the church. One of the other factors 
is that the church hangs onto its adherents like grim death. 
Other denominations, especially those that are intellectual 
rather than emotional, let the weaker brothers and sisters drift 
away, and are thereby purged, as it were. Not so the Catho- 
lics; they cling to even the poorest and weakest. This may be 
good for the individual, but it lowers the average of the church 
as a whole. 

Quite as important as the people whom a church holds are 
those whom it loses. Because of the widespread prevalence 
of religious celibacy, the Catholic church loses, or at least fails 
to produce, an enormous number of children who might have 
been leaders. The small proportion of Roman Catholics in 
Who’s Who seems to furnish concrete evidence that the rea- 
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soning of Galton, John Fiske and others is correct. Time and 
again, in both America and Europe it has been shown that 
Protestant clergymen and college professors are more likely 
than almost any other important groups to be the fathers of 
eminent leaders. In the Roman Catholic church the great 
majority of the men who burn with zeal for education and 
science, as well as for religion, have for ages found little 
chance to follow their deepest inclinations except by way of 
celibacy and the church. Thus not only the religious tem- 
perament, but the intellectual and scientific temperaments, 
have been weeded out remorselessly. The result is that to- 
day, in proportion to their numbers, the Roman Catholics 
stand close to the bottom as a source of American leaders. 
Worse yet, the prospect for future improvement is slight be- 
cause the best germ plasm has been so terribly depleted. 
One of the worst features of this whole situation is that the 
denominations which furnish the largest number of leaders 
are the ones in which the leaders most signally fail to repro- 
duce themselves. The leaders in some of the intellectual de- 
nominations not only fail to maintain their place in the grow- 
ing population of America, but do not even maintain their 
present numbers. The Episcopalians and Universalists have 
such low birth rates that the descendants of the leaders bid 
fair to be less numerous than the leaders of to-day. The 
families of the Congregational, Presbyterian and Unitarian 
leaders are not increasing so fast as is the population as a 
whole. The Christians, Methodists, and Baptists are doing a 
little better, but are not much more than holding their own 
amid our growing population. Moreover, among these only 
the Christians produce a really large proportion of leaders. 
On the other hand, with the sole exception of the Roman 
Catholics, the families of the leaders in all the denominations 
which have less than 10 persons in Who’s Who per 100,000 
adherents are increasing so rapidly that they are presumably 
gaining in comparison with the rest of the people of the 
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United States. In other words, we may almost say that the 
more intellectual a denomination is, the more likely it is to. 
die out. But those denominations in which the main appeal 
is to the emotions or to that quality, whatever it may be, 
which makes a person willing to accept authority, are increas- 
ing. At least their leaders have good-sized families, and we 
are quite sure that in general the rank and file do equally well. 
Two features deserve special comment in this connection; 
one is the extraordinary rate of increase among the Mormon 
leaders; the other the low rate among the Roman Catholics. 
At the present rate of reproduction, the great-grandchildren of 
the leading Mormon families are likely to be seven or eight 
times as numerous as the present generation. At that rate 
Mormonism will spread like wildfire. No wonder the power 
of that church is increasing rapidly; in some cases the large 
size of the families in Who’s Who is doubtless the result of 
polygamy, but that can be only a small item, for polygamy 
had been practiced rarely or not at all for two decades. More- 
over, the Mormon women who report any children at all re- 
port more than do any other group, namely 3.3 per mother. 
If women who are sufficiently distinguished to be in Who’s 
Who have so many children, it is almost certain that those 
who are more domestic and have no careers have more. 
Therefore we see nothing unreasonable in supposing that even 
without polygamy, the Mormon system would lead to families 
averaging about five children per father. But there is more 
than this to it. Practically every Mormon in Who’s Who is 
married, and 88 per cent of them have children. That is 
another reason why they increase so rapidly. They marry 
young too, for among all the states Utah shows by far the 
lowest average age at marriage among its leaders—only 24 
years. The significance of all this lies in its demonstration 
that the birth rate can be very easily controlled. The Mor- 
mons have deliberately set themselves to encourage a high 
birth rate. They have succeeded, perhaps beyond their expec- 
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tations. Their leaders, at least, are increasing at a rate which 
must cause them great rejoicing. 

Quite as significant as the high Mormon rate of increase 1s 
the low rate for the Roman Catholic leaders. We have been 
told again and again that the Roman Catholic Church frowns 
upon birth control. It preaches, we are told, that conception 
is a natural function, a divine process, with which man has no 
right to interfere. At least that is what the unintelligent 
Catholic is taught. But how about the leaders? We wonder 
how many people realize that they are not subject to any 
religious restraint in this matter. According to Havelock 
Ellis in Studies in the Psychology of Sex: 

“What has happened is that the church—always alive to 
sexual questions—has realized the importance of the modern. 
movement, and has adapted herself to it by proclaiming to her 
more ignorant and uneducated children that incomplete inter- 
course is a deadly sin, while at the same time, refraining from 
making inquiries into this matter among her more educated 
members. 

“The question was definitely brought up for Papal judg- 
ment by Bishop Bouvier of Le Mans, who stated the matter 
very clearly, representing to the Pope [Gregory XVI, who 
was in office from 1831 to 1846] that prevention of concep- 
tion was becoming very common and that to treat it as a 
deadly sin merely resulted in driving the penitent away from 
confession. After mature consideration, the Curia Sacre 
Peenitentiaria replied by pointing out, . . . that since it was 
due to the wrong act of the man, the woman (who has been 
forced by her husband to consent to it) has committed no 
sin. Further, the Bishop was reminded of the wise dictum of 
Liguori, ‘the most learned and experienced man in these mat- 
ters,’ that the confessor is not usually called upon to make 
inquiry upon so delicate a matter as the debitum conjugale, 
and, if his opinion is not asked, he should be silent. We see, 
therefore, that, among Catholic as well as among non- 
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Catholic populations, the adoption of preventive methods of 
conception follows progress and civilization, and that the gen-. 
eral practice of such methods by Catholics Cont the tacit 
consent of the church) is merely a matter of time.” 

The meaning of all this is obvious when taken in connection 
with our figures as to the rate of increase among the Roman 
Catholic leaders. ‘The Roman Catholic church, by preach- 
ing against contraceptive measures among the poor and lowly, 
but by a sub rosa consent to such measures among the intelli- 
gent, is accentuating the results of celibacy. It is allowing the 
competent, intelligent leaders to have few children and to fail 
to reproduce themselves, whereas it obliges the common people 
to multiply like rabbits. What will be the outcome of all 
this? Will the Roman Catholic church go to pieces for lack 
of leadership? Will our civilization go backward because the 
fundamentalist type of thinker has many children and the 
liberal type few? 

It seems to us that unless some great social change occurs 
in the near future, both of these things are likely to take 
place, but only temporarily. A church so well organized as 
the Catholic will doubtless see the light. A system so extreme 
as modern fundamentalism almost invariably creates a strong 
reaction. In the case of Puritanism, which is more or less 
parallel to fundamentalism in certain ways, one phase of the 
reaction took the form of a complete break with religion. 
Weak-willed people who did no real thinking for themselves, 
took advantage of the break as an excuse for disregarding old 
moral inhibitions. Their conduct helped to bring about the 
present widespread tendency toward disrespect for marriage 
and law, and toward the breaking down of the home. Such 
conditions lead to small families, and hence are self-destructive. 
The people who shake off fundamentalism in that fashion are 
almost certain to die out. Among another type of people, the 
reaction against Puritanism took the form of the liberalizing 
movement known as Unitarianism. This has now leavened the 
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whole lump of the Congregational church until that sect is one 
of the most liberal, even though it is the direct descendant of 
the Puritans. 

If the future repeats the past, fundamentalism may triumph 
for a while, because it is biologically strong, yet in its very 
hour of triumph it may begin to change even more rapidly than 
Puritanism changed, as befits the present celerity of the proc- 
esses of evolution. The irreligious descendants of the present 
Fundamentalists, like others of their kind, will doubtless have 
few descendants because of their desire for self-gratification 
and self-expressionism. In all probability, the most ardent 
believers in fundamentalism will likewise endanger their own 
chances of survival by refusing to accept scientific ideas as to 
bacterial pollution, antisepsis, sanitation, and other modern 
practices. The residue will presumably consist mainly of 
people who are perhaps excessively religious according to the 
standards that are most widely heralded just now, but who 
are nevertheless free from bigotry and intolerance. They are 
the kind who can be swayed toward liberal beliefs as hap- 
pened among the descendants of the Puritans. Yet if the re- 
ligious spirit remains highly developed, they presumably will 
have a much better chance of survival than will those in whom 
it is weak. The relation of religion to biological survival seems 
clear. The main question is the type of religious faith which 
stands the best chance of survival. From the evidence here 
given and from much of other kinds which cannot here be 
stated, it looks to us as though that type were not exemplified 
by the extremists, but by those who are religious though not 
dogmatic—zealous and earnest but also liberal and tolerant. 
People of this sort, rather than extremists, are likely to leave 
children who follow in their footsteps. Hence our conclusion 
is that in the long run the dictates of biology will cause a very 
earnest yet liberal type of religion to prevail. 

The idea that religion increases the numbers of a popula- 
tion is by no means new. In his famous book, Christian Nur- 
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ture, published in 1888, Horace Bushnell has a chapter called 
“The Out-populating Power of the Christian Stock.” Here is 
what he says about it: “Christianity then has a power... 
to become the great populating motherhood of the world... . 
The populating power of any race or stock is increased accord- 
ing to the degree of personal and religious character to which 
it has attained. Good principles and habits, intellectual cul- 
ture, domestic virtue, industry, order, law, faith—all these go 
immediately to enhance the rate and capacity of population. 
They make a race powerful, not in the mere military sense, but 
in one that, by century-long reaches of populating force, lives 
down silently every mere martial competitor. Any people that 
is physiologically advanced in culture, though it be only in a 
degree, beyond another which is mingled with it on strictly 
equal terms, is sure to live down and finally live out its in- 
ferior. Nothing can save the inferior race but a ready and 
pliant assimilation.” 

From arguments like this, Bushnell concludes that in the 
long run Christianity, as the highest type of religion, will con- 
quer the world. It will not do so by conversion alone, but 
because the most religious people everywhere will have the 
greatest number of descendants. He does not scientifically 
demonstrate the “out-populating power of the Christian 
stock”; that, to our great surprise, has been reserved for us, 
although we had no more than a‘suspicion that such would 
be the case when we began. Yet the facts before us make it 
hard to avoid the conclusion that in the long, long run the 
highest type of religion, whatever it may be, will survive and 
overrun the world, because it will have the maximum biologi- 
cal power of survival. We do not believe that this will hap- 
pen in a few generations or even a few centuries. It will 
doubtless take thousands and perhaps tens of thousands of 
years, yet that is the direction in which the world is headed. 
That way lies the millennium if ever there is to be any. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE BEST COLLEGE STUDENTS 


COLLEGE men and women probably represent the Builders 
of America more perfectly than does any other large and well- 
defined group of people. Among college graduates, those of 
Yale and Harvard, although a somewhat selected type, prob- 
ably represent the whole group fairly well. Do any particular 
regions, occupations, or types of families furnish Harvard and 
Yale with especially valuable students, or the reverse? Do the 
most successful and valuable graduates come from large 
families or small? Do they have many children or few? 

In order to answer these questions we have studied 700 
graduates of Yale College in the classes of 1893, 1896, and 
1898; and 1,700 from 1922-1926; while 1,900 graduates of 
Harvard in the classes of 1899, 1900, and 1901 have been 
jointly studied by Dr. J. C. Phillips and ourselves. Probably 
all the men of the earlier classes have found their permanent 
place in the world and most of them have completed their 
families. The first step in studying these classes was to find 
a measure of their value to society. For this purpose the 
following letter was sent to about ten men in each of the three 
earlier Yale classes, the men being chosen partly on the basis 
of personal acquaintance and partly because of their full and 
accurate knowledge of their classmates: 


“T am studying the relation between the success of 
Yale students while in college and the background from 
which they come. The first step is to give each student 
a rating based on (1) his academic record; (2) his extra- 
curricular achievements; (3) his reputation as shown by 
the vote of his class; and (4) his earnings as recorded by 
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“In order to get the full value out of this study, it 
seems advisable to use not only the most recent classes, . 
but earlier ones who have been out of college long enough 
so that we can compare their success in life with their 
success as students. For this purpose I have chosen the 
classes of 1893, 1896, and 1898. I propose to investigate 
the college records of these classes in the same way as 
those of the recent classes, except that no data as to 
earnings are available. In addition I hope to grade each 
class according to achievements since graduation. Are 
you willing to help in this? 

“If you can cooperate, I suggest that on the enclosed 
list you give each of your classmates a rating on the 
scale of 1 to 5 according to their success in the deeper 
sense of the word—that is, their success in making them- 
selves useful and valuable members of society; men whose 
achievements render the world a better place in which to 
live. 

“The easiest way is probably to run through the list 
and mark the figure 1 beside the names of all whom at 
first thought you are inclined to include in the most suc- — 
cessful fifth of the class. Count how many you have 
indicated, and then revise the list until approximately a 
fifth are included in your first group. Then do the same 
for the second grade, and so on. 

“Men who died soon after graduation have been 
omitted on the enclosed list. Please grade all others if 
possible. If by chance there are any men as to whose 
careers you feel wholly incompetent to express an opinion, 
simply cross off their names. But if you do this, please 
correspondingly reduce the number in each of the five 
groups. 

“(Signed) ELLswortH HuNTINGTON.” 


Nine men from the class of 1893 graded their classmates 
in accordance with this letter, seven from 1896, and five from 
1898. The Harvard ratings were made by Doctor Phillips in a 
slightly different way through personal conferences with men 
well acquainted with the chosen classes, but the general prin- 
ciple is the same. Most of our collaborators protested that 
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they had little faith in their own ratings. Here is a typical 
letter from an eminent lawyer which illustrates this point and 
also indicates the careful way in which the grading was done. 
“In approaching this problem I first went over the list 
carefully and eliminated the names of the men whom I felt 
I could not classify fairly by reason of the fact that my infor- 
mation was insufficient. The balance of the members of the 
class I have now classified in five lists, which are complete, 
but the classifications into which the lists have been divided 
are not exactly equal in number. | 
“A careful study of the names and their records so far as 
I know them, certainly brings four matters very forcibly to 
my mind. First, one realizes how insufficient are the data on 
which to do this work; second, there are few of the class whose 
contributions to their time have been appreciable in extent; 
third, the influence of early death or continued illness is 
emphasized; and fourth, the use of liquor in too generous 
quantities has resulted in placing a very substantial number 
of men in Class “E” who otherwise, one might think, would 
have been in one of the higher classes.” 
The more these ratings of Yale and Harvard graduates have 
been studied by Doctor Phillips and ourselves, the more con- 
vinced we are that when a number of well-informed men con- 
scientiously estimate the success of their classmates, the com- 
bined results approximate closely to the truth. We have been 
much impressed by the way in which our collaborators have 
again and again taken pains to say that mere money-making 
was not their criterion of success. Here is a country minister, 
not a brilliant man, but evidently overflowing with the spirit 
of whole-hearted service. He is given the highest rating by 
practically all his classmates. Here is another, handicapped 
by his origin, not intellectually brilliant, not widely known, 
but given high rank because his classmates believe that he has 
made an unusually vigorous and successful effort to use his 
relatively moderate talents. Another is brilliant, highly suc- 
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cessful according to popular standards, and the holder of 
positions which always carry weight, but several of his class- 
mates doubt whether they ought to put him in the first grade 
because they believe that he is fundamentally selfish. We 
could cite case after case where it is clear that character is 
the factor which the men who graded their classmates have 
had in mind above everything else. But intellectual ability, 
vigor, and the power of leadership have also played an im- 
portant part. So, then, although the final rank given to each 
man may not be the same as that given by the recording 
angel, we believe that little injustice has been done. This is 
especially true of the most successful and the least successful 
graduates. The general opinion as to how such men should 
be rated is usually almost unanimous. It is the “average” 
man to whom his classmates find difficulty in assigning a 
definite rank. : 
Having rated our men according to their success in life, we 
at once begin to wonder how these ratings compare with the 
men’s records in college. Four kinds of college records are 
available:—rank in studies, participation in athletics, partici- 
pation in other extra-curricular activities, and votes of the 
classes in senior year. For the Yale classes the rank in ath- 
letics and other extra-curricular activities has been obtained 
from the class books, which tell what each member of the class 
has done in athletics, debating, drama, music, college publi- 
cations, religious, social or philanthropic work, and student — 
discipline organizations. In any or all of these activities a 
man may make any score from zero to three each year. If 
he goes out for football or some other sport, if he belongs to 
a debating, dramatic, or musical organization, if he “heels” 
the News or some other publication, or if he is active in the 
Y. M. C. A. or a social settlement, he gets a credit of one 
each year. If he becomes a member of a college team, an 
intercollegiate debater, an actor in a play, a special performer 
in a musical club, an editor, or chairman of a religious or 
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philanthropic committee, his credit is increased to two. If he 
gains a higher position, such as captain, manager, editor-in- 
chief, leader, general chairman and the like, another point is 
added, making three; but note that the managers of athletic 
teams are not given credit under athletics. Such work belongs 
to the other types of extra-curricular activity. Only in the 
student discipline organization can a man make more than 
three points per year. Since the students elect none but their 
best to that body, an ordinary member gets two points per 
year, and the chairman four. In spite of the great variety of 
activities outside the classroom, especially in recent years, 
many students go through college with a rank of zero both 
in athletics and in other activities. 

The senior votes are a curious old custom which still hangs 
on at Yale, although the classes are now too large for it. The 
fact that at the end of senior year a few hundred men vote 
that Jones is the hardest worker, or the most likely to suc- 
ceed, Van Buster the most popular or original, and Bings the 
most typical Yalensian and most to be admired, has a real 
significance. There is also some significance, although not so 
much, in the fact that Pugsley is the most humorous, Hankins 
the most polite, and Spiggott the most modest. So we have 
given half weight to such votes. But we confess that even 
our tolerant spirit does not deem it worth while to give much 
credit to the best dresser or even to the most handsome man 
of the class.* 

The way in which the college activities compare with success 
in life is illustrated in Figure 5. There each of the ten let- 
ters from A to J stands for a group of approximately 69 men, 
or one-tenth of the men of native white American parentage 
who graduated from Yale in 1893, 1896, and 1898. Group A 
is the tenth who have succeeded best in life according to their 


#In order to avoid giving undue weight to the fact that some men get hundreds of 
votes we have graded the votes on a scale of one to six, the man who gets one or 
two being given a credit of one, the man who gets three to five a credit of two; six to 
32 a credit of three; 13 to 25, four; 25 to 100, five; and over 100, six. 
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classmates, Group B those who are next in success, Group J 
the least successful. Their degree of success is represented - 
by the upper line in the diagram. The upper tenth get a rating 3 
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FIGURE 5. SUCCESS IN LIFE COM- FIGURE 6. RANK IN COLLEGE AC- 
PARED WITH SUCCESS IN COL- TIVITIES AS A MEANS OF PRE- 
LEGE. YALE COLLEGE CLASSES DICTING SUCCESS IN LIFE. 
oF 1803, 1896 AND 1808. YALE COLLEGE CLASS OF 1920. 
(692 MEN.) 


* Moving averages of three groups. 


which averages only a little below 1.0, the lowest tenth a rating 
not much better than 5.0. If any kind of college activity is 
a real forecast of success in life, the line for that activity 
ought to slope downward from left to right parallel to the top 
line in Figure 5. How far is this true? | 
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The line for athletics at the bottom of Figure 5 is not at 
all like the line for success in life. The 69 men who have 
been most successful in later life took their full share in ath- 
letics, to be sure, but the tenths of the class who rank second 
and third in life did still better. Some men from each of 
these tenths, and from each of the others for that matter, 
were athletic stars, while others never took part in athletics 
at all. On the whole there were more good athletes among 
the men who were destined to be successful after leaving col- 
lege than among the others. That is why the lower line in 
Figure 5 falls off quite steadily till the seventh group is 
reached. Then among the unsuccessful men the athletic line 
begins to come up. That is because certain men come to col- 
lege primarily for athletics, as every one knows. They often 
make fine athletic records, but fail otherwise. It is most in- 
teresting to see that in the nineties the men who were to suc- 
ceed best in life and the men who were to be the least suc- 
cessful vied with each other in athletics. The future leaders 
won in that respect, as in others. Nevertheless, athletic ac- 
tivity at Yale in the nineties was a poor indication as to 
future success. 

Athletics are a still poorer indication of success to-day. 
This is partly because the number of non-athletic activities has 
greatly increased, thus offering a wider choice to the able and 
ambitious student. Another reason is that athletics do not 
seem to attract brainy men so much now as formerly because 
the coaches do most of the brainwork. President Lowell of 
Harvard set forth this last conclusion some years ago on the 
basis of a study of the relation of athletic success to inclusion 
in Who’s Who. But anyhow, whatever the cause, it seems 
quite clear that a man’s athletic record in college has very 
little relation to his success later in life. 

The votes of one’s classmates at the end of senior year are 
better than athletics in this respect, but not very good. The 
curve for senior votes in Figure 5 stands high on the left, 
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which means that the students show considerable success in 


picking out the men who are most likely to succeed. If we 
had enough men, say 1,000 instead of 69 in each of our. 


groups, the curve for votes would probably decline regularly 
from a maximum in the group who succeed best in life to a 
minimum in Groups F and G a little below the middle of the 
class. Then, however, the curve would doubtless tend to rise, 
as it does in Figure 5, for the unthinking senior often sup- 
poses that success in athletics betokens success in life. For 
that reason, and also because mere charm of manner has undue 
weight, the senior votes are only a moderate indication of 
future success. 

Are non-athletic activities outside the regular curriculum 
any better in this respect? They seem to be, for their curve in 
Figure 5 declines quite regularly from left to right. The only 
important disagreement between success in life and in non- 
athletic college activities arises from the fact that such ac- 


tivities are largely concentrated among men who rank in the © 


more successful half so far as their life work is concerned. 
This is especially true of the men in the most successful two- 
tenths of each class. They rank especially high in extra-cur- 
ricular activities not because of the time devoted to them, but 
because the more brainy men capture most of the positions 
which bring much credit, such as managerships, chairmanships 
and the like. 

College studies are even better than non-athletic activities 
as a measure of success in life. Except for an accidental jog, 
the line showing rank in studies in Figure 5 declines quite 
regularly from left to right. The jog illustrates a point which 
must never be lost sight of. Individual students may, and 
actually do, depart far from the conditions indicated in our 
curves. Thus a man who does well in his studies is sometimes 
a complete failure in life; a man may even stand at the head 
of his class, be a notable leader in extra-curricular activities, 
both athletic and non-athletic, and be so popular that he gets 
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many votes in senior year, and yet he may be a failure later 
in life. On the contrary, another man, who seems to be merely 
a dull plodder with no share in college life outside the class- 
room and with only poor grades there, may turn out highly 
successful. But such cases are the rare exception, not the 
rule. 

What our curves indicate is that taking a group of college 
students as a whole, it is safe to say that on an average their 
success in life will show little relation to their athletic rec- 
ords; it will show some relation to the esteem in which they 
are held by their classmates as indicated by senior votes; it 
will show a fairly close relation to the part that they take in 
non-athletic activities outside the regular curriculum; and it 
will show a high relationship to their stand in their studies. 
If we combine studies and non-athletic activities, giving to 
each equal weight, we obtain a figure which still more closely 
measures final success in the work of the world, as appears in 
the next to the top line (II) of Figure 5. Pick a good student 
who also is active outside the classroom and the chances are 
probably eight out of ten that you have picked a man who will 
succeed in his life work; pick a poor student who takes no 
part in any outside activities except athletics, and the chances 
are equally great that he will achieve relatively little. 

How about recent classes? Can we predict their success on 
the basis of their college records? The answer has already 
been given, but Figure 6 helps to make the matter clear. It 
is based on 383 graduates in the Yale College class of 1926. 
Here, contrary to our usual custom, we have included not only 
the men of native white parentage, but those of foreign par- 
entage, regardless of whether they were born in America or 
abroad, but this makes no appreciable difference. Of course 
it is as yet impossible to give these recent alumni any rating 
as to success in their life work. Accordingly the top curve 
(II) in Figure 6 corresponds to the second curve (II) in the 
diagram beside it, and is based on classroom rank and non- 
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athletic activities outside the classroom. It slopes regularly 
from left to right because we have divided the class into 10 
groups according to the future success that we should expect | 
on this basis. 

The other curves are based on these same 10 groups. In 
essential respects they resemble the corresponding curves for 
the earlier classes as shown in Figure 5. Thus the curve for 
rank in the classroom is almost a straight line. That for 
non-athletic activities assumes practically the same form as 
in the diagram for the classes a generation earlier. Next we 
have a new curve based on earnings during term-time as com- 
piled by the Yale Bureau of Appointments. Unfortunately 
‘this is the only class for which such data are at all complete, 
which is the reason why in this diagram we have used only 
a single class. The curve of earnings is highly significant be- 
cause it slopes in the same way as the curve of non-athletic 
activities. Here, again, if we had more data, it is almost cer- 
tain that the little irregularities would disappear, and we 
should find that on an average the earnings of college men 
vary closely in proportion to their rank in their studies and 
almost directly in proportion to their activity in other respects 
aside from athletics. 

Of course many a man who is not only brilliant but indus- 
trious never earns a cent while in gollege, because his father 
is rich, and he feels that the profitable jobs should not be 
usurped by men who do not need them. A poor minister’s 
son of equal ability earns two thousand dollars a year. The 
relatively dull student may likewise earn nothing if he is the 
son of a rich man, but the equally dull poor man’s son is 
not likely to earn over three or four hundred a year. He may 
work more hours or less than the exceptionally brilliant men, 
but he is paid less per hour. Moreover, the more brilliant 
a man is the more quickly he finishes not only his classroom 
work but his extra-curricular activities aside from athletics, 
and the more time he has to earn money. Thus the money 
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earned in college indicates not only a man’s ability to earn, 
but his ability to succeed in other lines. If all the men in 
college had to earn their livings, their earnings might rival 
their classroom rank as an indication of probable success later 
in life. In fact their earnings in college would be a far better 
indication of success than are their later earnings? Why? 
Simply because the man who earns the most in college may 
become a poor professor or minister, or even a missionary who 
never in his life will have as much money as he had in col- 
lege. The man who earns only a pittance in college may be- 
come a stockbroker; a pleasant manner and reasonable in- 
telligence in playing the market may make him a multimil- 
lionaire. The classes that we are dealing with show examples 
of just this sort of thing. But in college all the students are 
engaged in the same occupation, so to speak, and look for 
the jobs where they can earn the most. Thus their earnings 
depend largely on their ability, whereas in later life many men 
who might earn large sums deliberately throw up the chance 
and devote themselves to some underpaid occupation that they 
love, or in which they think that they can be useful. 

To come back now to Figure 6, the curve for rank in senior 
votes is closely similar to the corresponding curve for the 
classes a generation earlier. The men who will probably suc- 
ceed most brilliantly are fairly obvious to their fellow-students. 
They get most of the votes. But the students are so apt to 
be deceived by athletic prowess that they give an unduly large 
vote to men who are likely to have little success. 

Perhaps the most impressive of all the facts brought out in 
Figure 6 is that there is practically no difference in the ath- 
letic records of the men who give most and least promise of 
being successful. Athletics, as we have said, do not now seem 
to be a selective agency for either brilliancy or stupidity, for 
the coaches do the thinking. But athletics still attract active, 
energetic men, no matter whether those men are brilliant or 
dull. Thus the levelness of the curve at the bottom of Figure 
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6 merely means that fine athletes and men of no athletic ability 
are found indiscriminately among the students who are most 
likely to suceed and among those who are least likely. 
Now that we have a clear idea of how success in life is re- 
lated to success in college, let us see whether the men from 
any special geographical environment are more likely than 
others to succeed. We will divide our Harvard and Yale 
graduates of a generation ago, and our more recent Yale 
graduates into those whose boyhood was spent in big cities 
or their suburbs, those who came from the smaller cities and 
villages of the northeastern states from New England to the 
Mississippi River, and those from the West and South. Among 
the graduates of both colleges, the men from the great cities 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers are appreciably less successful than are those from the 
smaller places, as appears in the upper two lines of the follow- 
ing data, where a high number means poor success: 


Success oR PRoBABLe Success IN Lire Amonc CoLLtEcE GRADUATES 
CoMPARED witH BoyvHoop Homer 


VALE HARVARD VALE 
1893, 1896, 1898 1900, I90r * I922—1926 


Probable 

Cases Success Cases Success Cases Success 
harseicitiess. neta neenae 246 3.02 488 3.03 584 2.99 
Smaller places in Northeast 303 2.87 » 545 2.93 646 2.87 
Southvandi Wests... <<. sa sale 67 3103 LIS 92,74" 1 262% 3.06 


* Add 1899. 


Those from the South and West, on the other hand, are 
less successful than the others at Yale and more successful at 
Harvard. Perhaps this means that Harvard succeeds better 
than Yale in attracting high-grade men from a distance. The 
superiority of the boys from the smaller places over those from 
the great cities probably means a real and important differ- 
ence which pertains not only to Harvard and Yale, but pre- 
sumably to all colleges. 

The great cities certainly attract to themselves many of the 
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most able people from the smaller cities as well as from the 
rural districts. Why, then, should they send less able students 
to college? The fact that many of the students from the 
large cities are of foreign origin does not enter into the mat- 
ter, for all foreign-born students have been omitted, while in 
the later Yale classes those of foreign parentage are also omit- 
ted even though born in this country. We doubt whether 
wealth has much to do with it either, unless it be that the 
rank of the great cities is lowered by the fact that they send 
to Harvard and Yale not only the richest but also the poor- 
est students. Perhaps the city environment injures both rich 
and poor so much that they average lower than the men from 
smaller places. We doubt, however, whether either wealth or 
the city environment are at the root of the matter. We are 
inclined to think that the difference lies in the selective action 
which turns one type of man to one profession and a different 
type to some other. The professions which send the.most suc- 
cessful sons into the world, as we shall soon see, are not the 
richest professions, nor the distinctively city professions. The 
trouble with the big cities compared with the smaller places 
is probably that while they attract great numbers of able men, 
they attract an unduly large proportion of the self-seeking 
type, whose main desire is wealth. Such men’s sons do not 
succeed so well as those of the less selfish types. 

Another phase of the matter may be still more significant. 
The college men who are connected with any given city may 
be divided into three types; first, those who grow up in the 


city and then move elsewhere after completing their educa- 


tion; second, those who grow up in the city and return there 
permanently after completing their education; and third, those 
who grew up somewhere else, but came to the city when they 
entered upon their life work. Would you expect to find any 
difference in the success of these three types? Let us test the 
matter by means of New York City, Boston, New Haven, 
which, though relatively small, counts as a big city in the num- 
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ber of men that it sends to Yale, and a group of other great 
cities including Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago, which are put | 
together because they send only a few men to Harvard and 
Yale. Here are the facts for the classes of a generation ago 
at both Yale and Harvard: 


VALE HARVARD 
Number Average Number Average 
of Men Success of Men Success 
Men who grew up in specified 
city but settled elsewhere ..... 88 3.13 185 2.96 
Men who grew up in specified 
city and -settled ethete is. ersen i 124 2.98 06 2.91 
Men who grew up elsewhere but 
settled in specified city ........ 177 2.86 227 2.83 


In the columns headed “‘Average Success” a low number 
means a high degree of success, 1.0 being the highest possible. 
The fact that the Yale numbers exceed those of Harvard is a 
mere accident, due to diverse methods of obtaining the original 
data. Notice how the numbers decline in the same way for 
both Yale and Harvard. If New York, New Haven, and a 
group composed of the remaining large cities are taken sep- 
arately, they show the same arrangement for Yale, although 
there is some irregularity for Harvard. Such uniformity 
makes it practically certain that the college men who grow up 
in a big city but move away contain a relatively high per- 
centage who are unsuccessful; those who grow up in a big city 
and stay there comprise fewer of that kind; while those who 
grow up in smaller places but move to a big city include still 
fewer, and are on the whole appreciably the most successful of 
the three groups. This is extraordinary. It means not only 
that the cities attract an especially successful set of men from 
other places, but that those whom they send out to other 
regions, aside from their own suburbs, are a less successful set. 
The city thus reaps an advantage both ways: it not only se- 
lects but rejects. It takes more than its share of cream from 
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the rest of the country, and pours back some of its skimmed 
milk. 

If the great cities draw into their maws so many able men 
and send away many who are less able, do not the laws of 
heredity demand that the sons of the city should be the best 
material that comes to college? Perhaps this would be the 
case if it were not for the sterilizing power of the city. The 
leaders in the largest cities, it will be remembered, have fewer 
children than have the men of equal ability who remain in the 
smaller places. The self-seeking man, no matter how able he 
may be, is also less likely to have children than is the one 
who is more altruistic, and his children are not so likely to be 
successful. But the self-seeking type is especially attracted 
cityward. In addition to all this the growth of the college 
habit inevitably lowers the level of the average family from 
which college students are derived. Perhaps that habit is 
growing faster in the big cities than elsewhere, but we are 
not sure. What we are sure of is that the selective power of 
great cities seems to work harm in a great many ways. Many 
of the best college students undoubtedly come from the cities; 
a still larger proportion go there for their life work. But the 
general tendency of great cities seems to be decidedly in the 
direction of lowering the average level of the population both 
within and without their borders. What of the future when 
people may become still more concentrated in a few cities of 
colossal size? 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE SELECTIVE ACTION OF OCCUPATIONS AND EDUCA- 
TION 


NotHING is more vital to most people than their occupa- 
tion. A woman may center her life completely in her home 
and family; a man, no matter how dearly he may love his 
home, almost invariably makes his profession or business his 
main center. This does not mean any real contrast between 
men and women. It simply means that the occupation to 
which each devotes most time is the thing around which life 
mainly centers. Because our occupations control the most 
vital of all our dealings with the world, they are probably 
more potent than almost any other factor in separating people 
into distinct groups marked by certain aptitudes, abilities, and 
kinds of temperament. 

The selection exerted by occupations upon college students 
is illustrated in Figure 7. In each of the four diagrams of 
that figure the chief occupations in which college graduates 
engage are arranged in the same order. ‘That order is deter- 
mined by the so-called weighted average of the four sets of 
facts illustrated in the diagrams now before us. The most 
significant fact about the diagrams is that in a general way 
all four show the same pronounced tendency to slope from 
left to right. In other words, no matter whether we use Har- 
vard or Yale and no matter whether we judge a profession 
by its members who graduated from college 25 or 30 years 
ago or by students whose fathers belong to that profession, 
the relative rank is much the same. 

Look at the individual diagrams. The first, labeled A, shows 
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D. SUCCESS IN COLLEGE AMONG 
YALE GRADUATES, 1922 TO 1926, aR- 
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C. SUCCESS INLIFE AMONG YALE 
COLLEGE CLASSES OF 1893, 1896, 
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FIGURE 7. 
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by graduates of Yale College in the classes of 1893, 1896, and 
1898, according to the votes of their classmates. Mission- | 
aries obtain the highest average. Two of the six included in 
these classes get ratings of 1.0; a rank attained by only one 
man in 28 among their classmates. Three others get 2.0 or 
better, which means that they belong in the most successful 
quarter of their classes. Only one, with a rating of 3.5, falls 
distinctly low, but even he is only a little below the average. 
Thus the missionaries as a whole rank very high, their aver- 
age being 1.80.* In the same way the 47 professors range 
all the way from three who fall in the first grade in the opin- 
ion of all their classmates and thus get a rating of 1.0, down 
to one who falls among the lowest 20 per cent. Almost ex- 
actly half of the professors are rated by their classmates as 
belonging to the first fifth of their classes. Evidently the pro- 
fessors as a whole, with an average of 2.22, are regarded as 
highly successful, although not quite equal to the missionaries. 
The 25 editors and authors who come next include only two 
men with a rank of 1.0, but nine fall in the first fifth of the | 
class and only four in the lowest fifth. Their average of 2.70 
is distinctly above that of the class as a whole. Nevertheless, 
it is not so good as that of the 14 office-holders (2.30), 
the 45 doctors (2.31), and the 17 ministers (2.34). At the 
other extreme come the 27 teachers who are not college pro- 
fessors (3.29), the bankers and brokers who stand on a par 
with the teachers, and the business men who have failed to 
achieve executive positions (3.82). The lowest places of all 
are held by the farmers (3.86) and by the men who have no 
specified occupation (4.09). Such men are often handicapped 
by poor health or too much wealth. 

The next diagram in Figure 7 is like the one just described 

*In Figure 7 a different scale is used in order to make it possible to compare the 
iboy Hie loneat ca Ge Suir eee cee ach terion ranked 4 


individual. Thus the rankings for success-as given in the text seem diffe 
J I or § rent f 
those in the diagram, but really indicate the same thing. See Table 12 in Aspenaia 
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except that it represents Doctor Phillips’ gradings of 1,900 
Harvard graduates of the classes of 1899, 1900 and 100r. 
There are only two missionaries in these classes, but both get 
very high ratings, giving them an average of 1.5. The pro- 
fessors come next, 2.2, then the ministers, 2.4. In this case 
the ten army and navy officers almost rival the ministers, 
but so high a rank for them is unusual. The writers, on the 
other hand, rank unusually low. Such irregularities are in- 
evitable where we deal with relatively small numbers of men. 
Nevertheless, the general tendency is for the same occupations 
to be successful among Harvard graduates as among those of 
Yale. The business men who are not executives, the bankers, 
the farmers, and the men with no specified occupation bring 
up the rear in both cases. 

Since our purpose is to find out which kinds of families are 
most valuable, we ought to measure the professions not only 
by the success of the men who actually belong to them, but by 
that of the sons of such men. This is done in parts C and D 
of Figure 7. Diagram C uses the same men as Diagram A, 
but classifies them according to the occupations of their fa- 
thers instead of their own occupations. Here again mission- 
aries head the procession. One of the six sons of missionaries 
in the classes of 1893, 1896, and 1898 has a rank of 1.0, while 
the lowest falls only to 2.8 and is therefore above the average 
of the class. The average for all six is 1.9, or practically the 
same as that of the men who themselves became missionaries. 
But are we not studying the same men twice? Do not the 
‘sons of missionaries follow their fathers’ profession? Some- 
times, but not any oftener than in other professions. In the 
present case one of the six missionaries is the son of a mis- 
sionary; the others are sons of a professor, a minister, a doc- 
tor, a banker and a business man. The seven sons of pro- 
fessors in our classes that graduated during the nineties, like 
the men who actually became professors, rank next after the 
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missionaries. Three of them fall in the first fifth of their 
classes, and only one in the lowest fifth. The 15 sons of of- 
fice-holders come next, just as was the case among the men 
who themselves are office-holders. Then come the 18 sons of 
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FIGURE 8. OCCUPATIONS AND SUCCESS. 


editors, authors and journalists, and the 54 sons of ministers. 
Near the bottom, as usual, come the sons of farmers and of 
business men who are not in executive positions. 

In the fourth diagram we again find that the 18 sons 
of missionaries in the Yale College classes of 1922 to 1926 
decidedly surpass every other group when rated according to 
their probable success in life as determined by their class- 
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room rank and their non-athletic activities outside the class- 
room. The sons of professors come second, and those of liter- 
ary men third. The significant point is that although the rela- 
tive rank of the different occupations varies somewhat from 
diagram to diagram, the missionaries or their sons invariably 
stand at the top, and the professors and their sons second; 
while the business groups, especially the bankers and brokers; 
and the farmers, regularly drop well toward the bottom. Even 
though some of our occupational groups, like the missionaries, 
are very small, we may be sure that if they uniformly hold 
practically the same position they owe that position to some 
genuine and far-reaching cause. 

Turn now to Figure 8, where the four diagrams of the pre- 
ceding figure have been pombined so that each individual re- 
ceives the same weight. Note how the character of the occu- 
pations changes from the most successful on the left to the 
least successful on the right. The list begins with the highly 
idealistic or intellectual professions of the missionary, profes- 
sor, minister and writer (Group A). It then passes to an in- 
termediate group of officials, doctors, lawyers, engineers, busi- 
ness executives, teachers, and military officers (Group B) 
whose main function is to apply knowledge to concrete situa- 
tions. It ends with the most practical, least intellectual, and 
most self-centered occupations—those of the business man 
who is not an executive, the banker, the farmer, and the seeker 
for health and pleasure who has no specified occupation 
(Group C). 

’ The distinction between these three groups applies not only 
to the men actually engaged in each type of profession, but to 
the sons of such men. Moreover, the sons from each group 
sort themselves out in such a way that no matter what the 
occupations of the fathers, the more able sons have an espe- 
cially strong tendency to enter the idealistic and intellectual 
professions of Group A, while the least able have an especial 
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tendency to enter the more practical and self-centered occupa- 
tions of Group C. Nevertheless, the sons of men engaged in 
the more altruistic and intellectual professions tend to excel 
the sons of men of the other types, no matter what occupa- 
tions they choose, as appears in the following table: 


Yare CoLiecE, CLASsEs oF 1893, 1896, AND 1898 


Success in Life Compared with Occupations of Fathers and Sons 
Occupation of Fathers 
A B C 
Officials, Doctors, 
Missionaries, Min- Engineers, Lawyers, Business Men, 


Occupations isters, Professors, Business Executives, Farmers, 
of Sons Writers Teachers, etc. Unspecified 


Number Success Number Success Number Success 
A) Missionaries, etc. ..... 27 2.1 23 2.6 47 2.5 
B) Officials, etc. .......-. 55 2.9 147 2.8 235 3-0 
C) Business men, etc. .... 10 3-4 38 Zo7 94 3-6 


The left-hand section of the table shows the success of 92 
sons of missionaries, professors, ministers and writers. Nearly 
a third of them entered one or another of these same profes- 
sions and were highly successful, as appears from their aver- 
age rank of 2.1. More than half went into the applied group 
of professions, including medicine, engineering, law, politics, 
executive business, teaching (aside from college teaching), and 
the army or navy. They were much less successful than the 
preceding group, for their average of 2.9 is close to the gen- 
eral average. The remaining ro sons of the intellectual and 
altruistic group occupy minor business positions, or have no 
definite occupation. An average of 3.4 shows that they have 
been decidedly less successful than those who went into the ap- 
plied professions. In other words, there appears to have been 
a distinct sorting of these men so that the ones who possessed 
the qualities that make for success were most likely to enter 
the intellectual and altruistic professions, less likely to enter 
the applied professions, and least likely to go into business. 

The second and third sections of the table indicate that al- 
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most the same thing happened among the sons of fathers 
engaged in the applied professions (B) and in the minor types 
of business (C). The intellectual and altruistic professions 
not only attract an unusually large proportion of high-grade 
men from families of all occupational groups, but send into 
the other professions a set of sons who somewhat excel those 
supplied by other types of families. All these circumstances 
seem to show that a selective process is constantly and actively 
at work causing a marked difference in the innate caliber of 
the various professions. The more altruistic or intellectual 
the profession, the more likely it is to attract the highest type 
of men, and the more likely are its sons to attain success no 
matter what occupations they enter. 

But may not all this apparent advantage of the intellectual 
and altruistic professions arise partly from the fact that men 
in those professions had the major hand in rating the success 
of their classmates? We do not think so. The men who 
rated the success of their classmates are as impartial a set 
as can well be chosen. They are regarded very highly 
by their classmates, as appears from the fact that their aver- 
age rating for success is 1.5, while nine of the 23 fall in the 
first three per cent of their classes, and practically all in the 
upper fifth. Moreover, the intellectual and altruistic group 
do not predominate, being represented by eight professors and 
one minister, whereas the middle group is represented by five 
lawyers and four business executives. The third group is rep- 

resented by only three bankers or brokers, but one of these 
' is said by his classmates to have such an intimate and accu- 
rate knowledge of his whole class that we have given his 
ratings three times as much weight as those of any one else. 
These three bankers, be it noted, have a higher average rat- 
ing than the nine men in either of our other groups of collabo- 
rators, which shows that bankers and brokers as a whole do 
not rank low for lack of very able men, but because their 
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profession attracts a good many men who fail in other lines, 
or who are especially fond of money. In our final results the 
middle or applied group of occupations receives exactly the 
same weight as the intellectual group, while the lower busi- 
ness group gets a little more than half as much. But this 
makes no essential difference, for when the votes of each group 
are taken by themselves the final results are practically iden- 
tical. 

In addition to all this, no amount of professional bias would 
cause our collaborators to alter their ratings by reason of 
the occupations of the fathers of their classmates. Nine 
times out of ten they do not remember what the fathers did, 
if indeed they ever knew. Yet the various occupations achieve 
essentially the same relative standing no matter whether we 
group the graduates according to their own occupations or 
those of their fathers. Hence we cannot escape the convic- 
tion that the various professions exercise a very strong and 
steady influence in choosing distinct types of mind and tem- 
perament, and that the types thus sorted out tend to preserve 
themselves from generation to generation except as they are 
obliterated by marriage between one type and another. 

In this whole discussion it nrust be constantly remembered 
that we are dealing with averages. Every occupational group 
contains some men of high ability and some of low. The dif- 
ference arises from the percentage of each kind. The main 
significance of the whole thing lies in the clearness with which 
it demonstrates that the achievements of the individual are 
very closely connected with the selective processes by which 
his ancestors have been sifted out. It is a fairly safe bet that 
a large majority of the men whose ancestors for three or four 
generations have been missionaries, professors and ministers 
will be successful. It is an equally safe bet that an average 
group of men whose ancestors have been farmers, mechanics, 
or minor business men will not contain anywhere nearly so 
large a proportion of highly successful types as will the 
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descendants of missionaries, ministers, literary lights and pro- 
fessors. This is no new conclusion. We set it forth simply 
because we have reached it by a new road. But let no man 
think that by choosing to be a missionary instead of a pub- 
lisher, or a professor instead of a banker he will do much to 
insure success for his children. No, the thing that counts is 
the innate quality of the parents, and the kind of home which 
results from that innate quality. The characteristics which 
lead men and women to devote themselves to mission work 
will help the children just as much if the parents decide with 
equal conscientiousness that their duty lies in a factory. 

In order to understand this matter more clearly, let us in- 
quire why the sons of missionaries so consistently rank high. 
The great general reason, as we have seen, is that mission- 
aries are selected by very rigorous criteria. In the first place 
the missionaries of practically all the more intellectual denom- 
inations must be well educated, which means that they must 
have good minds to start with. Next they must be deeply 
religious. Third, they must be so altruistic that they are will- 
ing to make great sacrifices. Fourth, they must have the 
spirit of adventure, the pioneering spirit, or the spirit of curi- 
osity which makes them eager to go to the remote parts of 
the earth. A fifth type of selection arises from the necessity 
for moral courage, and for the kind of strength that resists 
the attractions of life in America with all its opportunities for 
fame, wealth, and pleasure. It requires a real struggle for 
, the great majority of missionaries to resign themselves to life 
in some lonely corner where no one but God knows much about 
their struggles and their successes. Physical as well as moral 
courage is a sixth quality which acts as a selective factor. 
The person who is physically timid, or at least who yields to 
physical timidity, rarely gets to a mission field. It takes the 
finest kind of courage to proceed quietly with one’s work when 
a Boxer uprising or the savage anger of cannibals may en- 
danger one’s life at any moment. Still another selection arises 
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from the fact that only people of good health and sound con- 
stitution are allowed to go to the mission field. Moreover, © 
when once they are there the poor health of any member of. 
the family, including the children, may send them home. Thus 
missionaries are selected because of intellectual ability, reli- 
gious earnestness, altruism, the spirit of adventure, moral 
courage, physical courage and health. But the most impor- 
tant point of all is that among missionaries, as in no other 
profession, the same rigorous selective processes apply to both 
fathers and mothers, Selection on both sides of the family 
seems to be the great secret of the success of missionaries and 
their children. In addition to all this, the missionary child, 
just because he is a missionary child, is very carefully trained. 
Is it any wonder, then, that missionaries and the children of 
missionaries are the most successful of all our occupational 
groups? Missionaries may be right or wrong—we believe 
that in the long run they are more right than wrong—but any- 
way it is quite clear that if a college, a business, or a country 
wants young people whose chance of true success is at a maxi- 
mum, it can scarcely find any better material than the children 
of missionaries. Perhaps this explains why one new member 
of the great Morgan banking firm is the son of a missionary 
and another the son of a Methodist minister. 

After the missionaries come professors. The occupation of 
the professor depends upon a selection somewhat like that of 
the missionaries. Intellectuality, originality, and the power 
of conveying ideas to other people are indeed the primary se- 
lective factors, but industry and the capacity to keep himself 
at work, even when no one pays any attention to him, are also 
highly essential. Moreover, the professor must be willing to 
sacrifice money and many kinds of pleasure for the sake of 
his work. A pleasing personality, a moral life, and a good 
wife also enter largely into the matter. In many a university 
a man who has low standards of conduct finds little chance 
for promotion. He naturally becomes dissatisfied, and ulti- 
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mately may leave the teaching profession altogether, and per- 
haps becomes a real estate agent. The same thing happens 
to a man who has the wrong kind of wife, whereas a wife who 
is intellectual and personally attractive is a great factor in 
preventing many a man from being dropped from a college 
faculty or from being overlooked when it is time for promo- 
tion. The wives of professors, unlike those of missionaries, 
are not subjected to the same rigid selective processes as their 
husbands, but they are decidedly important in determining 
whether a man shall continue to be a college professor or not. 

We have not time to comment on all the other professions. 
Although the position of ministers is highly creditable, it is 
undoubtedly lower than would have been the case a century 
ago. That probably means that many of the more intellectual 
men who would formerly have been ministers are now profes- 
sors. Nevertheless the decline in the caliber of the ministry 
is probably not so great as is often supposed. At any rate, 
among the 17 ministers in our three Yale classes of the nine- 
ties, five fall in the first fifth of their classes and only one in 
the lowest fifth. At Harvard the 51 ministers in the classes 
- of 1899, 1900 and 1gor are rated as only a trifle less successful 
than the professors. Similar conditions prevail among minis- 
ters’ sons at Yale both in the nineties of the last century and 
the twenties of this. One important fact in this connection is 
that among ministers, only less than among missionaries, and 
‘more than among professors, the quality of the wives is a 
potent factor in determining not only whether a man shall suc- 
ceed, but whether he shall remain in the profession. As a rule 
ministers are unusually successful in marrying women of a 
high type. The minister has a peculiar advantage in this re- 
spect; his business throws him into intimate contact with the 
finest young women in the community. He has a chance to be- 
come acquainted with them and to awaken their interest while 
they are at work instead of merely in social affairs. Moreover 
ministers appeal to young women partly because women seem 
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by nature to be more religious than men, and partly because 
the mere fact that a man is a minister gives both mothers and ~ 
daughters confidence in his character. Although we have. 
made no exact study of the matter, we believe that ministers’ 
wives average uncommonly high not only in moral character 
and altruism, but in intellectual ability and personal charm. 
Those are just the qualities which are most likely to insure 
success in their children. 

Among editors, authors, and other writers there is somewhat 
the same sort of intellectual selection as among professors. 
There is, however, less selection on the basis of personality 
and of strictly moral characteristics. Moreover, there is by 
no means so much selection among the wives, although in this 
profession, as in others, the wives in general tend to be of the 
same type as the husbands. 

Office-holders and doctors come next, ranking practically 
the same as literary men. As a rule, in the later classes at 
Yale the sons of men engaged in politics rank relatively low, 
but among the graduates of Yale and Harvard who go into 
political life, the average degree of success is quite high. 
Among both politicians and doctors personal characteristics 
are especially important, just as among ministers. The doctor 
who has an unpleasant manner is tremendously handicapped, 
and so is the one whose character ig doubtful. Of course, in- 
tellectual qualities are valuable to both the politician and the 
doctor, but they do not count quite so heavily as among pro- 
fessors and authors. The mental tests made during the World 
War in the United States Army disclose the interesting fact 
that the income and the intellectuality of doctors have practi- 
cally no correlation. In other words, the man with a pleasing 
manner, which inspires hope and confidence, especially if he 
has skillful hands, is quite as likely to get the big fee as is the 
man with exceptional mental powers. Neither among literary 
men, politicians, or doctors do the wives play any such se- 
lective rdle as among missionaries, ministers, and professors. 
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That is, few people are barred from the profession because 
of the character of their wives. Perhaps that is one reason 
why the children of these professions by no means have made 
or are making so high a mark in the world as are those of 
the three more altruistic or intellectual professions. 

Going on down the list we find that lawyers stand a little 
lower than doctors and office-holders. Then at nearly the 
same level we find engineers, business executives, teachers, and 
officers of the Army and Navy. At this point the less success- 
ful professions overlap the more successful forms of business. 
One reason why the men of these professions fall in the lower 
part of the professional group is that moral and social selec- 
tion do not throw out the unfit so rigorously as among minis- 
ters, for example; nor does the character of the wives play 
any essential part in keeping a man in his profession. The 
teachers fall close to the bottom of the professional group be- 
cause in this case we have really divided a single profession 
into two parts—the college professors, who stand near the top, 
and the teachers who are not engaged in college or University 
work near the bottom. In other words, we have made an in- 
tellectual selection between the more competent and the less 
competent, or at least between the more intellectual and the 
less intellectual. The case is like that of the ministers, where 
the missionaries, who are the most earnest and ardent group, 
have been separated from the rest. The average college gradu- 
ate who teaches in a school of lower grade than a college 
probably rivals the average college professor in personal at- 
tractiveness and perhaps in ability to teach. Only a minority 
of such men rival the college professors in intellect. On the 
other hand, another small minority has failed in some moral 
quality and therefore has not succeeded in retaining college 
positions. 

The Army and Navy officers bring up the rear of the pro- 
fessional group. ‘This is partly because intellectual qualities 
play little part in causing a man to choose a military career. 
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The love of adventure and physical activity are the primary 
selective factors. Of course some intellectual selection occurs 
during the process of education, but it is not fundamental as 
in the case of professors and literary men. 

The position of the business executives on a level with the 
less successful professions is interesting. Just where they 
stand may be judged from the fact that among the 127 who 
belong to the classes of 1893, 1896, and 1898 at Yale 26 fall 
in the first fifth of their classes, but only two are rated at the 
very top with an average of 1.0. Although the business group 
contains many able men, the proportion is smaller than in the 
professions, and far smaller than among missionaries, profes- 
sors and editors. The other business group, which falls con- 
siderably below the Army and Navy officers, consists of men 
whom we have classified as holders of non-executive business 
positions. The distinction between this group and the execu- 
tive business men is not very sharp because oftentimes the 
occupations are not recorded in such a way that one can de- 
termine with certainty whether the position is executive or not. 
This is especially true among the Harvard graduates whose 
records are not so full as those of the Yale graduates. 

Bankers, brokers and financiers are so numerous among the 
graduates of both Yale and Harvard that they have been 
treated separately. Among the 63 bankers in the Yale classes 
of 1893, 1896, and 1898, six get a rating of practically 1.0, 
while more than a third fall in the lowest fifth of their classes. 
One reason for this is that men who fail in other professions 
frequently become stock brokers. This happens sometimes 
among professors, doctors and ministers who fall below the 
moral standards of their professions, or whose wives make 
them undesirable in colleges or churches. The fact that a 
man’s moral record and home life have so little effect in de- 
termining whether he shall be a banker, broker, or other finan- 
cial agent, and so great an effect in the case a missionaries, 
professors, and ministers, affords an impressive example of 
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the vigor with which the selective process tends to concentrate 
certain types of character in certain occupations. 

Below the bankers come two small groups of quite diverse 
kinds. One consists of farmers, and the other of men who 
have no specified occupations. Mechanics, or rather their 
sons, for practically no graduates of Yale and Harvard be- 
come mechanics, fall still lower, but they are so few that we 
have omitted them. The farmers probably occupy a low posi- 
tion mainly because the free institutions of America have by 
this time allowed a very large percentage of the more intel- 
lectual, ambitious, and competent people to be sifted out. 
The sons of farmers represent the highest grade of ability 
that still remains in that occupation—the men who are work- 
ing their way out of it and becoming a part of the upper 
classes. The graduates who engage in farming are largely 
men who are forced to do so because of health. Perhaps the 
farmers and their sons would make a better showing in western 
universities, but that is another question. In spite of some 
good material, they now make a poor showing at Harvard and 
Yale. Finally, at the bottom of the list, comes the unspecified 
group, composed of men who themselves have no regular pro- 
fession or whose fathers have no regular profession. Some 
such men are handicapped by poor health, others by their 
father’s money, while still others have tried one thing and an- 
other but have succeeded at none. Naturally such men are not 
successful to any high degree, and do not have very successful 
sons. 

The process by which people are sorted out and selected 
as members of one group or another are extremely compli- 
cated. Although occupations are one of the chief selective 
factors, education must by no means be ignored. We all know 
that the type of student varies from one institution to another, 
but we have not yet realized how clearly the children of the 
graduates of different institutions are differentiated. This 
appears when we classify the 1,600 men of native American 
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stock in the Yale classes of 1922 to 1926 according to the 
education of their parents. The following figures, taken from 
Table 13 in the Appendix, show the success of these men in 
college studies and in non-athletic activities outside the class- 
room compared with the education of their parents. 


Degree of Success Measured 
by Rank in Studies Plus 
Rank in Non-athletic 
Extra-curricular 


Education of Parents Activities 
1. Father and mother both college graduates 80.4 
2. Father a graduate of Yale College ........ 80.4 
3. Father a graduate of college other than 
Vales cats Bec oes ae ee eee ee 70.7 
4. Mother, but not father, a college graduate 78.9 
s. Neither parent a college graduate ........ 78.2 
6. Father a graduate of the Sheffield Scientific 
Sehool sofia ¥ aleiies« ssje' «ininiepstaicinisinyrcemiie 77.9 


This is a most extraordinary showing. The difference be- 
tween the top and bottom of the table is equivalent to the dif- 
ference between falling thirty-eighth and fifty-eighth in a 
class of 100. That is enough to be decidedly important 
if you are choosing an assistant, or a husband. Another 
measure of the importance of the differences shown is that 
invaluable, but somewhat abstruse thing called the probable 
error of the mean. For the lowest entry in the table this 
amounts to a trifle less than one-tenth of the difference be- 
tween the lowest and the highest entries. Hence there is not 
one chance in billions that a larger number of men would make 
the group that ranks lowest rival the one that ranks highest. 
For all the other groups, except the fourth, the probable errors 
are still less, so that the general order of our table is firmly 
established. 

Look at that order and see how significant it is. The 1or 
students whose parents were both college graduates head the 
list. They average high in their studies and excellent in non- 
athletic activities. In athletics they also stand at the top, 
being rivaled only by the 39 students whose mothers, but not 
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the fathers, were college graduates. It pays to have a mother 
as well as a father who is a college graduate, especially if you 
want to suceed in athletics. This does not look much as 
though a college education hurts a girl so far as motherhood 
is concerned. 

The 250 students whose fathers went to Yale College rival 
those whose mothers as well as fathers went to college. The 
sons of Yale are not so intellectual as those of parents who 
both went to college, but they take more part in college ac- 
tivities other than athletics. The 400 sons of graduates of 
colleges other than Yale come next, and make a very credit- 
able showing. Intellectually they rank exactly with the sons 
of Yale; but they take less part in extra-curricular activities. 
This may mean either that they possess less capacity in such 
lines, or merely that when a boy’s father is a Yale man it 
gives the boy an advantage, especially during the earlier years 
of his college career. 

It is interesting to see that when a college woman marries 
a man who has not been to college, the chances are that her 
children will not be so successful as those of her sister who 
marries a college graduate. The deficiency lies partly in the 
realm of the intellectual activities of the classroom, but still 
more in extra-curricular activities aside from athletics. In 
earnings the two groups of sons of college women are about 
on a par, while the sons of college women who did not marry 
college graduates excel the others in popularity. These facts 
make us think that where the mother goes to college and the 
father does not, the father is likely to be the sort of man 
who intellectually is fitted for education but whose tempera- 
ment is such that he does not push his way ahead and get an 
education in spite of obstacles. That is just the type which 
stands high in studies, but not in non-athletic activities where 
leadership is especially required. The 800 or more men from 
families where neither parent went to college fall at about the 
level that we should expect. The only line where they stand 
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high is earnings, and even there they are considerably excelled 
by both of the groups whose mothers went to college. 

The most surprising feature of our little table is the fact 
that the 45 sons of graduates of the Sheffield Scientific School, 
which is the scientific section of the undergraduate body at 
Yale, stand much below every other group. Their inferiority 
lies mainly in the classroom, but they also earn very little. 
In athletics they are about average; in non-athletic extra-cur- 


ricular activities they rank above every other group except — 


the sons of graduates of Yale College; in popularity as shown 
by senior votes they stand at the top. All this is exactly what 
would be expected by one who knows the inside history of 
Yale University and who believes in heredity. 

The Sheffield Scientific School was founded for the express 
purpose of providing a practical scientific education with as 
little waste of time as possible. The original course of study 
lasted three years instead of four. These conditions naturally 


attracted men who were more interested in getting a living than. 


in mere culture. They also attracted some who wanted a Yale 
degree as quickly as possible. In addition to the technical 
courses, the Scientific School offered another known as the 
Select Course. Its purpose was to provide an all-around edu- 
cation for men of scientific tastes who did not want to spe- 
cialize in any one branch of vocational training. It so hap- 
pened that this was an easy course, almost as easy as the kind 
which many men in Yale College formerly arranged for them- 
selves by electing as many “snaps” as possible. It was chosen 
by many very fine men, but also by some who were looking 
for a Yale degree and the fun of college life with the least 
possible amount of work. Many a man who started in one of 
the stiff vocational courses of “Sheff,” or in the College, but 
would not or could not keep up with his class, was allowed to 
transfer to the Select Course. In addition to this, the Select 
Course attracted a good many men who did not like languages, 
and who wanted to get into college without the drudgery of 
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learning Latin. All this is changed now. The Sheff course is 
four years; the Select Course has gone the way of all flesh; 
the entrance requirements and the first year’s work are iden- 
tical with those of the College; and the Sheff standards vie 
with those of any other part of the University. But the past 
is not wholly eradicated. When the sons of the less earnest 
and studious type of Sheff students enter Yale College they 
fail to make high records. With some, perhaps, this happens 
because they inherit a scientific type of mind, and ought to 
have chosen the Scientific School instead of the College, but in 
general these sons make poor records because their fathers 
were also the kind that make poor records. 

Two significant features stand out in this whole study of 
college men in relation to occupations and education. The 
first is the clear-cut evidence that all sorts of conditions select 
men of different temperaments and abilities. The second is 
that the effects of the selection appear unmistakably in the 
sons, no matter whether their occupations and education are 
like those of the father or not. All this forcibly suggests that 
if the mothers were selected on the same basis as the fathers, 
and if this were continued for several generations, the dif- 
ferences which we now note, would for good or ill become 
more or less permanent. In other words, if such a course 
were desirable—which it is not—it would apparently be very 
easy to build up hereditary castes which would be character- 
ized by permanent differences of ability and temperament. 
But even though it is not desirable to build up castes, it is 
desirable to eliminate certain types of what we may call anti- 
social or asocial human beings, and to increase the number 
who are in the truest sense social beings whose abilities and 
temperament lead to the improvement of society. Our studies 
seem. to show that this could easily be done with only a slight 
modification of our customs as to marriage and families. 


CHAPTER XVII 
TO HIM THAT HATH 


Ir is commonly believed that small families have a great 
advantage over large ones, especially if the income is small. 
A single child, to be sure, may be at a disadvantage, but if 
there are two, so the argument runs, they have many more 
advantages than if there are six, for example. While they are 
little the mother can devote far more time to them than if 
other babies were occupying her attention. When they grow 
larger they can be taken to the seashore or the mountains in 
summer, they can attend dancing classes, go to a private school 
for a year or two at least, spend their summers at high-grade 
camps, and have parties, pretty dresses, fine tools, plenty of 
good books, and many other desirable things of which the 
children in the large family are deprived. Later. they can 
spend a summer abroad, and go through college without hav- 
ing to dissipate their energies by earning their way. When 
the parents die, each child will perhaps inherit an appreciable 
sum instead of a pittance. Do not all these things and many 
others constitute important advantages? 

Another equally widespread belief is that the more suc- 
cessful people are, the less likely they are to have children. 
It would be easy to quote statements to this effect by persons 
of the highest repute. Much indeed that has been said in the 
earlier parts of this book seems to point strongly to such a 
conclusion. In fact, to make an honest confession, we began 
writing the book under the impression that on an average, 
small families tend to accompany high achievement. Both 
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are so strongly intrenched that we expect to read misstate- 
ments about them for the next twenty years, but both are 
hopelessly untrue. Of course, a large family of morons has 
fewer advantages than a small family of geniuses, but we are 
talking about Builders, among whom social position, intelli- 
gence, income, and other conditions aside from the number of 
children are relatively uniform. 

If we are right in what has just been said, why have people 
so largely failed to appreciate the truth? The answer is that 
almost nobody has taken the trouble to investigate the matter. 
Here are some of the facts, beginning with the least conclusive. 
It will be remembered that among Yale College graduates, 
to judge from the classes of 1922 to 1926, the men whose 
mothers as well as fathers are college graduates succeeded un- 
commonly well; the sons of Yale College graduates almost as 
well, regardless of whether the mother went to college or not; 
the sons of graduates of other colleges do not rank quite so 
high, but make a creditable showing, and so on. These facts 
are represented graphically in the left-hand part of Figure o. 
The right-hand part shows the number of children in the homes 
from which the students in the six groups of the left-hand part 
of the diagram were derived. In the most successful group, 
where both parents were college graduates, the size of the 
family is largest. In the almost equally successful group where — 
the father is a graduate of Yale College, the family is next in 
size. At the other extreme the sons of graduates of the part 
of Yale University known as the Sheffield Scientific School are 
not only even less successful than the sons of men who have 
never been to college, but have fewer brothers and sisters than 
any other of our six groups. This is true not only when five 
classes are averaged together, but in each class where there are 
enough sons of each kind to warrant comparisons. If we had a 
larger number of men, the slight irregularity in Figure 9 would 
presumably disappear. Even as the matter now stands we can 
say with considerable confidence, that other things being equal 
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the size of the families from which Yale students are derived 

is closely proportional to the students’ degree of success. 
Figure ro illustrates the same thing in a different way. Here 

the 1,600 students of native white American parentage in the 
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FIGURE I0. COLLEGE ACTIVITIES COMPARED WITH THE SIZE OF FAMILIES FROM WHICH 
STUDENTS ARE DERIVED. 





Yale College classes of 1922 to 1926 are divided into two 
almost equal groups. One, illustrated in the upper diagrams, 
consists of all cases where at least one of a man’s parents is a 
college graduate; the other (the lower diagrams) includes all 
cases where neither parent went to college. In each diagram 
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the men who are the only children of their parents are repre- 
sented on the left. Next come those who have one brother or 
sister, making two in the family, then families of three, and 
so on up to families of six or more on the right.* 

In the upper set of diagrams, where one or both of the par- 
ents went to college, the general slope in every case is upward 
from the smallest to the largest families. Whatever irregularity 
there is presumably arises from the fact that many other 
causes quite unconnected with the number of brothers and 
sisters also have a highly important bearing on a man’s suc- 
cess in college. In the diagram representing the studies of 
the classroom, the 30 boys from families of six or more 
children forge far ahead of the zoo who are the only children 
of their parents. Those from families of two to five children 
also surpass those from the one-child families. Some acci- 
dental combination of other circumstances happens to pull the 
families with five children below those with two to four, but 
that does not alter the general fact. 

In non-athletic extra-curricular activities, the case is not 
quite so clear as in the classroom. The degree of activity 
among the sons of college graduates diminishes from the one- 
child to the four-child families, but increases notably in the 
families of five or more children. The explanation of this 
irregularity perhaps lies in a cembination of two circum- 
stances. In the first place, the boys from the smallest families 
are more likely than the others to be sent to private prepara- 
tory schools where they learn to take part in student activities 
before coming to college. The larger the family the less likely 
this is to happen. The other fact is that if the family is large, 
the children rub up against each other, they get their corners 
knocked off, they learn how to take part in group activities, 
they become skilled in adapting themselves to other people, 
and in making them work or play. They are thereby fitted to 

* The number of men of each kind is indicated beneath the diagrams headed “Senior 
Votes” and “Earnings.” The numbers under Senior Votes apply to all the diagrams 


except the one for earnings where only the classes of 1926 and 1925 can be used, the 
data for the latter being very imperfect. 
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assume a position of leadership as well as of codperative 
activity. This may give them an even greater advantage 
than that of the boys who go to private schools. Thus in this 
respect the relatively good standing of the one- and two-child 
families may represent a real advantage arising from the 
drastic limitation of families. But by the same token, the still 
better standing of the students from five- and_ six-child 
families presumably represents the still greater advantage of 
the training received in a large family. 

The diagram for athletic activities in the upper part of 
Figure 10 indicates a remarkably close relation between the 
size of the family and the success of the students in athletics. 
The bigger the family the more likely a boy is to enter ath- 
letics and make a success of them. Two reasons for this seem 
obvious. The first is that the rough-and-tumble play of one 
small boy with another is the best of all preparations for col- 
lege athletics, not only physically but morally. Self-control, 
the ability to “play up, play up, and win the game” and to 
refrain from crying or whining even when hurt is one of the 
most essential of all qualities in the small boy who is to be- 
come an athlete. Nowhere do children learn these things so 
effectively as in a large family where the children do not vary 
too much in age. The other reason is that as a rule such 
families have better health and greater physical vigor than 
do the small families. Time and again the reason why there 
is only one child in a family is ill health or lack of a strong 
constitution on the part of the parents. Of course a large 
family is by no means always a sign of a strong physique on 
the part of the parents, but when we consider only the children 
of fathers and mothers who graduated from college at least 
as long ago as about rgoo, a large family is usually a sign 
of good health and constitutional vigor on the part of both 
parents. The sons inherit that vigor and are likely to be good 
in athletics. 

The votes of the seniors as to the success of their class- 
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mates in college and their probable success in life are a fairly 
good indication of the esteem in which the men are held by 


their classmates. They are more or less erratic, to be sure, 


but nevertheless have a real significance as indicators of the 
men who are most likely to make a high mark in life. The 
classes of 1922 to 1926 at Yale evidently thought that their 
classmates who came from families of four or more children 
were more successful and promising than those from the 
smaller families. This may be partly because the men from 
the larger families actually are more able, partly because the 
necessity for rubbing off their corners while young in the free- 
for-all of a large family has made them better mixers, better 
leaders, and in general more competent and agreeable than 
the favored and petted only sons in families of one or two 
children. 
The earnings of the sons of college parents, as shown in 
the next diagram in the upper row of Figure 10, behave exactly 
as one would expect. They average six times as great among 
students who come from families of six or more as among 
those who are their parents’ only children. Yet in spite of 
earning so much money, the men from the big families have 
time, energy, and ability to surpass the men from one-child 
families in every phase of collega activity. Their chances of 
success in life are much better than those of the men from 
the small families where the parents fondly hope that they 
are “giving their children every possible advantage.” If our 
estimate of probable success in life included not only rank in 
studies and in non-athletic activities, but also senior votes, 
athletic records and earnings while in college, the superiority 
of the sons of college graduates who come to Yale from large 
families would be even more apparent than in the last diagram 
of the upper tier of Figure 10. The supposed advantages of 
small families are certainly not very apparent when a boy 
reaches college. In fact it looks as though a boy’s handicap 
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in college were almost proportional to the smallness of the 
family from which he comes. 

Is the same thing true of boys whose parents have not been 
to college? Yes, with one important qualification, as appears 
in the lower diagrams of Figure 10. But before we discuss this, 
note the relative height of the different diagrams in the upper 
versus the lower row. The dotted line, which lies at the same 
level in both rows, makes comparison easy. With the single 
exception of earnings, the sons of college graduates average 
higher than the others. This is most markedly the case in 
non-athletic extra-curricular activities, and these, as we have 
seen, are one of the best indications of future success. In 
senior votes also, the sons of college graduates far outrank the 
others, while in athletics and classroom studies their advantage 
is not so great, although appreciable. Finally, in the most im- 
portant matter of all, the probability of success in life, the 
sons of college graduates have an overwhelming advantage. 

Concentrating now on the lower tier of diagrams, we find 
that among students whose parents have not been to college, 
those from large families are generally superior, just as among 
the sons of college parents. This is true in extra-curricular 
activities of the non-athletic types, in athletics, in senior votes, 
and in earnings. In classroom rank, and hence in probable 
success, however, exactly the opposite is the case; the smaller 
the family from which a student comes the greater his chances 
of success. This seeming contradiction is one of many cases 
where two diverse tendencies come into conflict. One tend- 
ency applies within a single social level, the other applies when 
different social levels are compared. Among Yale students 
those who are the sons of college parents generally belong to 
much the same social level. The sons of parents who have 
not been to college belong partly to this same upper level, but 
partly to other levels lower down in the social scale. As we 
go down in the scale the general degree of ability declines, 
while the size of the families increases. Such being the case 
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among the men whose parents are not college graduates, the 
students from the higher levels naturally tend to come from 


the smaller families, and also to be relatively intellectual. | 


Thus the classroom rank naturally declines among the stu- 
dents from the larger families. 


Still another factor increases this tendency. In studying 


Who’s Who we found that self-made people who rise from 
the lower to the upper classes have fewer children than those 
who are born in the upper classes. This suggests that the 
most able and ambitious of the parents who send their sons 
to Yale but have not themselves enjoyed early advantages are 


the ones most likely not only to have bright sons but to re- — 


strict their families. They are the kind who limit their chil- 
dren to two for the sake of sending the son to Harvard, Yale 
or Princeton and the daughter to Wellesley, Smith or Vassar. 
On the other hand the large families among the parents who 
have not been to college are likely to belong to people who 
are decidedly ‘‘middle class” in their social affiliations. The 


son of such a family is likely to earn his own way to a con- © 


siderable degree, but he does not go in for non-athletic activ- 
ities. So much then for the size of the families from which 
college students are derived. If differences between one social 
level and another are eliminated, there seems to be strong evi- 
dence that it is a decided advantage to belong to a large 
family, and a disadvantage to belong to a small one. The 
parents who restrict their families for the sake of helping their 
children to succeed in life do exactly the wrong thing. 

The strongest evidence as to the relation of the size of 
families to success in life is yet to come. Let us divide the 
Yale College classes of 1893, 1896, and 1898 into eight 
groups. In one we will put all who are unmarried, in the next 
those who are married but have no children, then those who 
are married and have one child, two children, and so on up to 
six or more. Figure 11 sums up certain facts about each of 
these eight groups. The unmarried men appear on the left 
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of each diagram, then those who are married and have no 
children, and so on to those who have six children or more. 
Diagram A shows the number of children in the families from 
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FIGURE II, MARITAL CONDITION AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN COM- 
PARED WITH CAREERS IN COLLEGE AND IN LIFE—YALE COLLEGE, 
CLASSES oF 1803, 1896, AND 1898. 


(u indicates unmarried. The numerals, 0 to 6 plus, indicate the number of 
children of the Yale graduates 


which the students were derived. On the whole, the line rises 
gently from left to right. This means that the men who come 
from small families tend in turn to have relatively small 
families while those from large families have more. Although 
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the difference is not great, it agrees with the well-known fact 
that the tendency to have large or small families is passed on 
from generation to generation. . 

The next diagram, B, shows the age at which the men gradu- 
ated from college. The men who have large families graduate 
at approximately the same age as those who have small 
families. When it comes to success in college, however (Dia- 
gram C), the conditions are quite different. The unmarried 
men rank lowest of all; those who are married but have no 
children come next; then those who are married and have 
one child. The upward bulge in Curve C probably means 
that the many professors and other intellectual members of 
our three Yale classes have limited their families to two, three 
or four children more frequently than have some of the less 
intellectual men who have gone into occupations where the 
economic handicap is less powerful than among teachers. 
Nevertheless, the men who have five or more children ranked 
higher in their college studies than did those who have one, 
or none. 

Turning to extra-curricular activities, Curve D, the relation 
between success in college and the size of a man’s family be- 
comes clearer than ever. There is an almost steady slope up- 
ward from the unmarried men with an average of less than two 
in extra-curricular activities to the men with six or more chil- 
dren whose average is four and a half. Extra-curricular ac- 
tivities of the non-athletic type, it will be remembered, are 
one of the best evidences of success in later life. Athletic 
activities, on the other hand, are an unusually good indication 
of physical ability. Thus Curve D suggests that the college 
men who remain unmarried, or who have no children though 
married, are likely to be relatively deficient in the physical 
vigor which makes athletes, and in the push, energy and power 
of leadership which make leaders in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities and in life. On the other hand, the men who have 
many children are the ones whose college careers evince physi- 
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cal vigor, push, energy, and at least a fair degree of intel- 
lectuality. 

The age at which men marry is closely correlated with the 
number of their children, as appears in Curve E. Among the 
married men who have no children the average age at mar- 
riage is about 33 years. The greater the number of 
children, the lower the age at marriage, the average for those 
with six or more children being not quite 27 years. This dif- 
ference of six years explains only a small part of the difference 
in the number of children. It is a symptom rather than a 
cause. It is symptomatic of the fact that men who are physi- 
cally, mentally and morally sound and vigorous are not only 
more eager to marry than are the opposite types, but are more 
attractive to women and more likely to be well-established in 
their life work and hence able to support children at a rea- 
sonably early age. 

The last curve (F) is extraordinarily perfect. It indicates 
success in life according to the ratings of a group of class- 
mates. On an average the unmarried men are the least suc- 
cessful—those who are married but have no children succeed 
a little better, but not very well. The men with one child 
succeed better, and so it goes, until the most successful group 
of all is those who have six children or more. The difference 
between those who have three chilldren and those who have 
six or more is slight, but below that the differences in the de- 
gree of success are pronounced. Let no man judge from this 
that the number of his children is any measure of his success 
in life. Some of the best men in every class fall in each group 
from the unmarried to those who have six or more children. 
But we are using averages, and om an average there are many 
more unsuccessful men among the unmarried and childless 
than among those who have a number of children. The 
prevalent idea that successful people usually have few chil- 
dren finds no support whatever among Yale graduates. 

In order to look at the matter in still another way, let us 
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divide all our Yale graduates into 10 groups according to 
their success in life. Group I will be the tenth of our three 


classes—that is, approximately 69 men—who are most suc- . 


cessful; Group II those who come next, and so on down to 
Group X who are the least successful of all. The bottom line 
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FIGURE I2. AGE OF YALE GRADUATES (1893, 
1896 AND 1898) AT GRADUATION (LOWER 
CURVE) AND AT MARRIAGE (UPPER) 
COMPARED WITH SUCCESS IN LIFE. 
in Figure 12 shows the age at which these men graduated 
from college. On the whole, the ones who were destined to 
be most successful graduated about half a year younger than 
those who were destined to be least successful, but the differ- 
ence is not great. The time of marriage shows the same kind 
of difference, but of greater magnitude. There is great irregu- 
larity in this, because one or two men who marry for the first 
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time at 40 or 50, for example, raise the average age far more 
than it can possibly be lowered by men who marry as soon as 
they leave college. Nevertheless, if we had men enough we 
should find that the most successful tenth of the graduates of 
Yale College marry at approximately the average age of 30, 
and the least successful tenth at approximately 32. 
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FIGURE 13. SUCCESS IN LIFE AMONG YALE COLLEGE 
GRADUATES (1893, 1896, 1898) IN RELATION TO 
MARRIAGE AND PARENTHOOD, 

In Figure 13 the upper line shows the relation between suc- 
cess in life and marriage. Among the most successful ro 
per cent of Yale graduates no less than 95 per cent are mar- 
ried, while the number gradually declines to only 66 per cent 
among the least successful group. The percentage who have 
children falls off in the same way, but even more rapidly, as 
appears from the fact that while 80 per cent of the most suc- 
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cessful group have children, the percentage declines to only 
4o per cent, or about half as much among the least success- 
ful. A similar, but even greater decline, relatively speaking,. 
is apparent in the line representing the percentage who have 
at least three children. About 40 per cent of the most suc- 
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FIGURE 14. SUCCESS IN LIFE AMONG YALE COLLEGE 
GRADUATES (1893, 1896, 1898) COMPARED WITH 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN. 


cessful men have three or more children, but only 10 or 15 
per cent of the least successful. 

Still another way of representing the same thing is seen in 
Figure 14. There the upper line shows the children per father 
in each of our 10 groups. The next line shows the children 
per married graduate, and the lower line the children per 
graduate. All three lines decline from left to right, but they 
get farther apart as we approach the least successful group. 
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Here, as in so many other places, our lines would probably 
run straight if we had 1,000 men in each division instead 
of only 69. The lowest line is the most significant part of 
Figure 14; indeed, it may be the most significant thing in this 
whole book. What that line means is that among the most 
successful tenth of the Yale graduates of a generation or so 
ago, the average number of reported children per graduate is 
2.4, whereas in the least successful tenth the average number 
is only a trifle over 0.8. 

The relation between success in life and the number of 
children which we have found among Yale graduates is by no 
means unique. Table 15 in the Appendix shows that Doctor 
Phillips has found exactly the same thing among 1,900 Har- 
vard graduates in the classes of 1899, 1900 and 1901. His 
most successful group of graduates, comprising about six and 
a half per cent of the three classes, reports an average of 2.19 
children per graduate, as given in their 25-year class books, 
compared with 2.42 for the highest tenth of the Yale gradu- 
ates. His lowest group, comprising seven per cent of the 
total members of the three classes, has an average of .80 of a 
child per graduate compared with .85 for the least successful 
tenth of the Yale graduates. At Harvard, as at Yale, the re- 
sults for single classes are the same as when several are com- 
bined. 

The same fact appears when we compare the men in any 
given profession. ‘The whole matter is well illustrated in 
Figure 15, where our 2,600 Harvard and Yale graduates of a 
generation ago are divided into five groups according to their 
success in life.* The left-hand section of the upper diagram 
pertains to the unmarried men among the most successful fifth 
of the graduates. It shows their number expressed as a per- 
centage of the total 2,600. The next section shows the cor- 


* These groups are not quite equal in numbers because the method used in estimat- 
ing the success of Harvard graduates does not permit this. The figures have been 
adjusted, however, so that they represent the facts as they would be if each group 
contained the same number of men. 
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FIGURE 15. SUCCESS IN LIFE COMPARED 
WITH MARRIAGE AND CHILDREN. BASED 
ON 2,400 HARVARD AND YALE GRADU- 
ATES, 1803 TO IQOI. 
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responding percentage for men who are married but have no 
children. Then come those who have one child, two children, 
etc. The other diagrams represent similar percentages for the 
other groups, the least successful being at the bottom. 

Several noteworthy facts at once appear. Among the most 
successful men those who have three children are more nu- 
merous than any other set. Among the next group, composed 
of men who are successful but not the most successful, 
families with two children decidedly predominate. Among the 
average men who form Group III, families of two children 
still are most numerous but exceed those with one child or no 
children only slightly. With Group IV, the relatively unsuc- 
cessful men, we find that married men with no children are 
the most numerous type, while among the least successful men 
the unmarried strongly predominate. Obviously the higher 
the degree of success the larger the number of children. 

This same fact is manifest from several other features of 
Figure 15. The lightest shading, for example, indicates men 
who have no descendants and whose germ plasm is therefore 
exterminated. The men of this kind who belong to the most 
successful group form 4.9 per cent of the total number of 
graduates. Those in Group II form 5.7 per cent, and so on to 
the least successful group, where they form 12.3 per cent of 
the total. The number increases systematically from the most 
to the least successful. The medium shading indicates men 
who have one or two children, but not enough to replace them- 
selves and their wives. Their descendants will constantly 
diminish in number if the children act like the parents. The 
number of such men does not vary greatly from group to 
group. It is greatest among the average men of the central 
group, and diminishes among both the highly successful and 
the unsuccessful. The darkest shading shows the men who 
have three children or more, and who therefore are destined 
to play an important part as ancestors of future generations. 
Notice the extraordinary way in which the shaded area 
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FIGURE 16. RELATION OF OCCUPATIONS TO SUCCESS IN LIFE, MARRIAGE 
AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN. BASED ON GRADUATES OF HARVARD 
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diminishes from the top down. The men of this kind in the 
most successful group form g per cent of the total—almost 
half of their own grade. In the next group they form 6.9 per 
cent of the total, or a third of their special grade. In the 
other groups these men who have children enough to maintain 
their own type diminish until in the least successful group they 
form only 2.3 per cent of the total, or about one-fourth as 
large a proportion as in the most successful group. Since the 
number of descendants increases or diminishes in a much more 
rapid ratio than the number of children, the highly successful 
graduate of Yale or Harvard is far more than four times as 
likely as the unsuccessful graduate to be the ancestor of fu- 
ture generations. 

The difference between the rate of reproduction among the 
successful and unsuccessful is so important that we have il- 
lustrated it in another way in Figure 16. This is like Figure 
15 except that the different occupations are separated. This 
brings out two essential features. The first is the difference 
between one occupation and another. Contrast the large pro- 
portion of professors, ministers, editors, doctors and business 
executives in the successful upper groups with the small num- 
ber in the unsuccessful lower group. Among the ministers 
practically none are found in the least successful group. On 
the other hand, among the engineers, lawyers, teachers (aside 
from college professors), bankers and non-executive business 
men, there are more in the least successful group than in the 
most successful. 

Space forbids further discussion of this subject, but we 
have inserted Figure 17 in order to bring out more clearly 
the differences between one profession and another. It is like 
the preceding figures except that all the men in each profes- 
sion are put together regardless of success. Thus among mis- 
sionaries, who are an exceptionally successful group, families 
of four children are the most common type. The number of 
missionaries is indeed too small to be of much significance, 
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but the same thing holds true when hundreds are considered. 

Ministers are also rated by their classmates as highly suc- 
cessful; the dominant tendency among them is toward families . 
of three children. Among business executives, on the other 
hand, the family with no children is the most common, but the 
two-child family closely rivals it. Among professors nearly 
the same thing is true except that families with one and three 
children are numerous. At the other end of the diagram the 
editors and authors, in spite of their success, are largely un- 
married, or have no children if married. The few Army and 
Navy officers for whom data are here available are mostly 
married, but have no children or only one. The college man 
with no definite occupation appears to stand little chance of 
being married, while a considerable number of those who are 
married have no children. Finally, we see that among col- 
lege graduates, as among the people of Who’s Who, actors and 
musicians are the antithesis of missionaries. Not only are a 
large percentage unmarried and a very large percentage mar- 
ried but childless, but not one of those who are married re- 
ports more than two children. 

Let us turn back now to our main theme. The second im- 
portant point brought out by Figure 16 is that in every occu- 
pation, without exception, men who have three or more chil- 
dren are more numerous in the most successful group than in 
the least successful group. Among professors, for instance, 
the highly successful ones who have three or more children 
comprise no less than 31 per cent of the total, whereas not a 
single one of the least successful group has more than two. 
Among ministers, editors and doctors, practically the same 
condition prevails, while in every other group the percentage 
of successful men who have good-sized families is greater than 
of unsuccessful men. The universality with which this condi- 
tion prevails in all occupations for which sufficient data are 
available, as well as in each of the six college classes that we 
have used, is astonishing. It indicates that we are dealing 
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FIGURE 17. NET RELATION OF OCCUPATIONS TO MARRIAGE AND 
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with a very deep-seated tendency. This tendency must apply 


to vast numbers of people aside from college graduates. Al- — 
though no data are available, it seems safe to conclude that . 


it applies to the whole human race, although its intensity 
diminishes as we go down in the social scale. But even at the 
bottom, other things being equal, the faithful, hard-working, 
good-tempered, and strictly moral laborer must on an average 
be more likely to be married and have children than is the 
shiftless, lazy, bad-tempered and vicious man of the same 
class. Thus there seems to be good ground for believing that 
although for the present the different birth rates in one level 
of society and another may threaten civilization, the differen- 
tial birth rate within any given social group is the best pos- 
sible augury of a happy future. The more freely it is per- 
mitted to work, and the more effectively its activity is pushed 
downward from the upper to the lower classes, the better. 

Why should the most successful people at any given social 


level have the most children? Are not many of the finest | 


people unmarried or childless? Certainly, but that has nothing 
to do with the matter. The point of the problem lies in the 
percentage of those best men who fall in each of our groups. 
Take the unmarried men for example. They undoubtedly in- 
clude plenty of very fine men. But they also include a rather 
large percentage who are unattractive because of certain 
physical, mental or moral characteristics. Such men may be 
most estimable, but young women simply do not like them. 
Still others have perhaps failed to marry because the girls 
whom they wanted have not been willing to take them until 
they showed more signs of success. Another group is un- 
married because of bad character. The man who is immoral, 
given to drink, or very self-indulgent in other ways, finds it 
much harder to get a wife than does the man who is free from 
those vices. Still others might have been much more success- 
ful if they had had wives and children to stir them up, en- 
courage them, and hold them to harder work and finer ideals. 
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The same sort of reasoning applies to those who are married 
but have no children. In this group, childlessness is often due 
to physiological causes for which the individual is in no sense 
responsible. That is the misfortune of many very high-minded 
and successful people. But with these fine types must be put 
a larger number who have no children because of their own 
self-indulgence, their own selfishness, or some other defect in 
their own character. 

The larger the number of children in a family of high 
grade, the more certain we can be that both the husband and 
the wife are physically strong. That in itself is a great help 
to success. The man of good physique and good health is 
likely to enjoy hard work; he is likely to be buoyant and op- 
timistic; he makes friends more easily than the semi-invalid; 
he is not so easily discouraged by temporary failure. If his 
wife is also physically strong, he is relieved of many worries 
and cares which come to him otherwise. He has some one to 
encourage him when things go wrong, caution him when he 
makes mistakes, and in a dozen other ways help him toward 
success. Moreover, parents whose equable, dependable tem- 
peraments help them to succeed in the world are also able to 
get along well with one another and with their children. They 
are therefore much more likely to avoid the divorce court and 
to desire four to six children than are people who are irritable 
and erratic. Altruism likewise helps people to succeed in life, 
and also favors large families. Thus many qualities which 
, promote success in life also promote large families. 

One practical result of all this is that the upper classes are 
being sorted and sifted with extraordinary rapidity. We shall 
discuss this more fully in the next chapter. Another practical 
result is that we must completely abandon the modern idea 
that it is “the thing” to have small families. Among the upper 
classes, provided we deal in averages, the people who have 
families of three children or more almost immeasurably excel 
the others in practically every kind of real success. More- 
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over, the children born in the large families reap inestimable 
advantages. Thus the available evidence seems strongly to — 
indicate the desirability that people with a fine inheritance, - 
physically, mentally, and morally should have an average of 
four to six children, not only for the sake of society, but for 
the sake of the children. Such tends to be actually the case, 
in spite of the prevalent supposition to the contrary. But this 
tendency needs to be strengthened in order that children of 
the right type may be so numerous that their kind will not 
only be preserved, but will increase in relative numbers, thus 
giving the world a larger and larger proportion of high-souled 
leaders. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE MEANING OF IT ALL 


WE now have before us a great array of facts whose signifi- 
cance can scarcely be overrated. Let us try to sum up their 
meaning. In the past, at many periods, the upper classes have 
had at least as high a birth rate as the lower classes, and a 
relatively lower death rate. Hence they have increased more 
rapidly than the lower classes. This appears to be the only 
healthful state of society. Under such conditions the more 
competent parts of the community may not increase with any 
startling rapidity, and the lower classes may not die off, but 
the general balance is in favor of some gain, however slight, 
from one generation to another. To-day the reverse is true. 
Economic pressure, industrialism, cities, freedom from class 
distinctions, freedom of divorce, the improvement of public 
health, the growing desire for self-expression, the cult of 
feminism, birth control, and various other factors have com- 
bined to cause a complete reversal of the old conditions. The 
upper classes are rapidly dying out, the lower classes are 
rapidly increasing. That is the great fundamental fact on 
which the eyes of eugenists have been focussed for a genera- 
tion or two, and which the public is at last beginning to under- 

‘ stand. 

Although almost every one now admits the facts, there is 
violent discussion as to their significance. Some say that the 
difference between the birth rates of the upper and lower 
classes portends a great and speedy disaster to civilization. 
Others hold that the present conditions are not dangerous be- 
cause a new upper class, as good as the old, is constantly 


being built up by recruits from the lower classes. That, so 
265 
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they say, is the great merit of our democratic organization of 
society. Those who come from the lower classes are vigorous ~ 
and prone to have large families. The sturdy sons of the soil , 
and the ambitious daughters of the illiterate immigrant are 
well able to replace the effete upper classes. They are the 
hope of the future. Would that this were true! The discov- 
eries set forth in this book seem to point to an exactly oppo- 
site conclusion: our study of Who’s Who indicates that people 
who rise from the lower to the upper classes are not vigorous 
biologically. They may be extremely sturdy personally, but 
the new social conditions into which they enter cause them to 
refrain from marriage, to be childless though married, or to 
have very small families. So few are their children that they 
by no means reproduce themselves. 

In this respect as in others, men appear to be much like ani- 
mals and plants. When animals change their environment, 
they undergo new types of selection. When Amundsen tried © 
to take Eskimo dogs from the North Pole to the South, the 
climate at the equator killed the first batch. He succeeded 
only when he refrigerated his dogs, so to speak, by evaporating 
water from sheets spread over them. If black snails and 
white are placed in equal numbers on a seashore where the 
rocks are dark, only the black will endure for any great length 
of time. The white ones will be picked off by birds because 
they are conspicuous. Banana plants thrive in Guatemala, 
but if set out in Florida, most of them die; if in Virginia, 
not one will live outside a greenhouse. An unfavorable social 
environment may be as deadly to human beings as is a hot 
climate to Eskimo dogs or a cold climate to bananas. That is 
why so large a proportion of the people who rise from the 
lower to the upper classes perish in the attempt. Of course the 
man who rises to eminence does not perish personally, but 
failure to marry and have children mean destruction biologi- 
cally. Even if such men have a few children, the children are 
often handicapped as were the fathers, although not to so great 
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a degree. In our day, more than ever before, the ease with 
which people can rise from one social level to another and 
the universal freedom in respect to marriage and children 
mean that many are called but few are chosen as permanent 
members of the upper classes. The great winnowing process 
which thus occurs is the main reason for the common saying 
that it is only three generations from shirt-sleeves to shirt- 
sleeves. 

The converse of all this is that when a family has become 
well established as part of the upper classes, it tends to con- 
tinue in the same position for many generations. Of course, 
here too, as in the other case, the weeding process is more in- 
tense now than ever before. Some who are born in the upper 
classes fail to marry and to have children; some make unwise 
marriages or make marriages which, though seeming to be 
wise, produce unfavorable combinations of germ plasm. ‘Thus 
many descendants of fine families are thrown into lower levels 
of society. Nevertheless, the upper classes appear to be 
mainly recruited from themselves. Here, as always, when we 
speak of the upper classes we do not mean those who claim 
that they belong to Society with a capital S$. We mean the 
substantial old families, and many substantial new ones, who 
serve as leaders in town and country, in business and philan- 
thropy, in intellectual matters and art, and in every phase of 
useful human activity. Not for a moment do we question that 
such families are replenished from the lower classes; the point 


, that we insist on is that this happens only after a stringent 


process of winnowing. A person born to the purple, so to 
speak, is far more likely to have children and children’s chil- 
dren than is one who by his own commanding genius has 
risen from the ranks. 

People who rise from the lower to the upper classes are not 
the only ones who are subjected to a strenuous biological com- 
petition. Almost any one who differs markedly from the peo- 
ple around him is subject to the same handicap. This is evi- 
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dent when we consider how the birth rate differs from one 

occupation to another. We have already commented on the. 
relatively large families of the leaders as well as the rank and 
file among people who are devoted to such primitive human 

activities as religion, farming, and the other primary occupa- 

tions by which man’s material needs are supplied. The histori- 

cal line of human progress seems to have been from such great 

essential occupations to the more intellectual pursuits, and 

thence to those such as literature, music and art, which demand 

imagination and special talents. But as we go from the more 

fundamental and apparently more ancient human qualities to 

those that are newer and less thoroughly established, the 

families grow smaller. Teachers, scientists, lawyers and other 

people engaged in purely intellectual occupations have fewer 

children than those engaged in manufacturing and commerce; 

architects, engineers, authors, and others where the imagina- 

tion or the creative faculty plays a large part have fewer than 

do those engaged in the more purely intellectual pursuits; 

actors, musicians and artists least of all. 

The most satisfactory explanation seems to be that nature 
applies to every new quality of plant, animal, or man an ex- 
tremely severe test as to its value in maintaining the life of 
the species. Practical ability—the kind of common sense 
which makes a man succeed as a farmer, merchant, or manu- 
facturer—is of the utmost value in enabling a man to provide 
food, clothing, and shelter for himself and his family; it ap- 
peals to women as a highly desirable quality in a husband. 
Thus it is a great help toward the survival of any particular 
human stock. A religious and moral temperament is an 
equally great help in this respect. It not only deters people 
from harmful vices which tend strongly to diminish the num- 
ber of children, but makes a man or woman desirable as a 
husband or wife because it tends to produce a loving, con- 
siderate atmosphere in the home. Such homes are the ones 
where children are most welcome. Moreover, the religious and 
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philanthropic temperaments, which are really the same thing, 
make people acceptable and desirable as neighbors, so that 
when trouble arises such people find plenty of others who 
are glad to help them. Such people possess social value in the 
highest sense of the term. In fact we may truly say that the 
religious or philanthropic temperament owes its value largely 
to its close affinity with the social instinct which makes people 
adjust themselves to others and live in such a way that their 
conduct is an advantage to the community as a whole. 

But how about the intellectual ability which presumably 
represents the next stage in human development? Does it 
have any value in causing families to survive? Yes, in some 
respects; it makes people ready to accept good ideas as to 
hygiene and the like; it convinces them that it is wise to adopt 
a considerate attitude toward other people, to respect the laws, 
and to conform to the moral code which the wisdom of the 
ages has laid down. Nevertheless, the purely intellectual type 
of mind is subject to several harmful tendencies. The person 
with such an intellect is likely to be self-centered, impractical, 
and perhaps unwilling or unable to devote himself to the care 
of a family. Such an intellect may make a man very inde- 
pendent in action, which is good to a certain degree, but may 
lead to disaster because it makes people want to improve old 
customs and standards faster than is safe for the community. 
All these things militate against marriage and parenthood. 
Hence the highly intellectual type is likely to become a per- 
_manent part of human society only when pure intellect is 
supplemented by practical common sense and by the religious 
or moral attitude—the social instinct—which makes a man re- 
spect the usages of society and revere the truths which other 
men beside himself have discovered. 

In the course of human evolution the last great phase ap- 
pears to be the development of the imagination and of special 
powers like those of music, art, and acting. These powers are 
still so new that often they occur sporadically and show little 
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or no correlation with other mental capacities. The people 
who possess them, but are weak in the practical, religious, and. 
intellectual sides of their natures, are likely to let their imagi- 
nations run away with them, so that they are even more im- 
practical than is the purely intellectual type. They are like- 
wise apt to be dreamy and to forget the necessity, not only of 
working to-day, but of planning for to-morrow. Moreover, 
the very nature of their professions tends to make it hard for 
them to found permanent families. Their work breaks down 
home ties not only because it often obliges them to travel a 
great deal, but because the prolonged and intimate contact 
with attractive people of the other sex which it entails tends 
to make divorce extremely common. Sometimes, as among 
actresses, the mere fact that a person is married and has a 
family is a serious professional handicap. Moreover, among 
people of these imaginative, emotional types, the hold of old 
inhibitions, old customs, and old established habits which have 
the sanction of religion is relatively weak, which still further 
lessens the number of children. 

All this leads us to wonder whether these newer types of 
human ability, these lovely flowers in the garden of life, can 
ever be securely established unless they become firmly com- 
bined with intellectual capacities on the one hand, and with 
the practical and religious temperaments on the other hand. 
Much to our surprise our final conclusion takes the form of a 
new interpretation of certain standards of conduct which have 
been gradually evolving for thousands of years. Our sur- 
prise is due to the fact that purely biological reasoning con- 
firms, and yet in one sense contradicts the main conclusions 
to which most of the world’s great religious leaders, philoso- 
phers and other earnest thinkers have previously been led. 

Our conclusion may be summed up thus: the only hope for 
a better and happier world in the future lies in the combina- 
tion of religion, common sense and the social instinct, on the 
one hand, with intellectuality, imagination, originality and 
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esthetic appreciation, on the other hand. That does not sound 
very startling or original. Yet in one sense it is revolutionary. 
Hitherto the world has supposed that by giving people re- 
ligion, education, high social ideals, good government, artistic 
training, and all the conveniences of civilization we could 
permanently raise their level. The eugenist has questioned 
this position. Our studies suggest that the actual birth rates 
of people of different temperaments are a controlling factor 
in determining the direction in which a given people shall 
develop. Undoubtedly religion, education, government and the 
like are also vital factors in determining such development. 
But it is very doubtful whether any amount of musical train- 
ing, for example, will ever make a nation musical if the 
people who are born with unusually musical temperaments die 
off or have few descendants as soon as they give free rein to 
their creative abilities. Nor can you ever make a country 
religious, or moral, or law-abiding if there is a high birth rate 
and low death rate among great masses of people who are not 
innately religious, moral, and law-abiding, and only a low 
birth rate among those who possess these qualities. 
Fortunately, the moral qualities, along with common sense, 
appear to have the maximum survival value when times of 
strenuous social selection arise. Our upper classes are now 
experiencing such a time. There are many signs that the 
spread of knowledge from the upper to the lower classes will 
soon bring such a time to the lower classes also. The growing 
density of population and the increasing stress of competition 
‘due to such density are hastening the day when the lower 
classes, like the upper, will be subjected to intensive selection. 
Who then will survive? Our answer is, the people who are 
born with a practical and yet religious temperament—the ones 
who have the social instinct. In other words, our main con- 
clusion is that if we would save the world from calamity we 
must not merely teach people religion and common sense, we 
must begin at once to produce people possessing those quali- 
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ties by inheritance. If we would not only save the world but 
make it happy, contented and full of the love of science, art, 
music, literature and everything else that brings the joy and 
zest of life, the only road lies along the path of biological wis- 
dom. ‘The intellectual, imaginative, creative, and artistic 
faculties of the mind must be biologically combined with the 
qualities which insure survival. They must blend harmoni- 
ously with the practical ability which makes people able wisely 
to manage their own affairs and above all with an innate re- 
ligious or moral tendency which causes people to reverence 
one another and respect the rules of conduct which have been 
laid down by the accumulated wisdom of the ages. 

Does this sound like scientific fundamentalism? Do we 
seem to imply that we ought to have a great increase in the 
fundamentalists who are sticklers for every moss-grown moral 
precept simply because it is old, or in the blatantly “practi- 
cal” men who have no use for anything that smacks of the 
imagination? Far from it! ‘That is just what we ought to 
avoid; it is the Scylla toward which we have begun to drift 
after the immoral and irreligious orgy of the present genera- 
tion off the cliffs of Charybdis. The point of the whole mat- 
ter is that religious and practical qualities, as we have said 
again and again, are staunch, sturdy, and biologically sound 
so that they survive in times of stress; intellectual, creative, 
and artistic qualities, on the contrary, appear to be so fragile, 
or so new and poorly established as part of human nature, that 
they can survive only if combined with the more fundamental 
qualities of practicality, morality and religion. 

We have lately been trying to develop the intellectual, ar- 
tistic, imaginative, and esthetic sides of life by giving them 
free play, untrammeled by old notions of religion and mor- 
ality. The most vital thing that we have thereby succeeded 
in doing has been to produce a tremendous biological elimina- 
tion of the very types which we have been trying to develop, 
leaving the fundamentalist and practical types to inherit the 
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earth. The problem of the future is how to combine these 
diverse extremes and produce men and women who shall be 
well developed on all sides of their natures. Bear in mind 
that any human condition which departs appreciably from 
the established order, or rather from the more primitive type 
of man, appears to be penalized in the matter of descendants. 
Only when the more highly developed types retain the basic 
traits of the more primitive type do they appear to stand much 
chance of survival. That is why the artist, actor, musician, 
engineer, or author who is religious and likewise practical 
tends to have descendants enough to keep his line alive, while 
the one who is irreligious and impractical fails to maintain 
his inheritance. 

A knowledge of the way in which practical common sense 
and religion help to prevent the diminution of a family from 
generation to generation also helps to explain a hopeful tend- 
ency which has hitherto remained almost unnoticed in spite 
of its overwhelming importance. That tendency may be 
summed up by saying that although no modern group of 
leaders has such large families as the lower classes, the most 
successful leaders have larger families and more descendants 
than do the less successful. We have seen that this appears 
to be true among the people in Who’s Who, as we infer from 
the correlation between education and number of children. 
It is unquestionably true among Yale and Harvard graduates 
not only when they are considered as a whole, but in each 
occupation separately. Success in the broadest and finest 
sense of the word depends not only on intellect, imagination, 
originality and vigor, but upon good judgment, common sense, 
self-control, industry, integrity, and the ability to get on well 
with other people and thereby mold their opinions. These lat- 
ter qualities are the very ones that accompany the practical, 
religious, and philanthropic temperaments. They are also the 
qualities which tend to cause people to have many descendants, 
for they promote marriage, make people desire children, and 
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conduce to a happy home life. The most successful leaders — 


do indeed differ from the normal type of man, but their de- 


parture from that type is not a biological handicap. It — 


increases rather than reduces their chances of marriage and 
of parenthood, and lessens the likelihood that they will restrict 
their families to the vanishing point. In this, we believe, lies 
one of the greatest secrets of human progress. 

The age-long conflict between the tendency of the human 
species to evolve new and often bizarre types of mind, and 
nature’s tendency to eliminate all but a very few of the un- 
usual types plays a vital part in all sorts of problems pertain- 
ing to races, class struggles, eugenics, sex, and the rise and 
fall of civilization. An understanding of this conflict helps 
to explain why the upper classes now tend to have small 
families and the lower classes large families; why the people 
who rise rapidly in the social scale make so small a contribu- 
tion to the upper classes biologically; why people who possess 
unique powers in the realms of intellect, imagination, and es- 
thetics tend to die out. It sheds a flood of light on great his- 
toric movements like the artistic revival of the Renaissance, 
the literary brilliance of the Elizabethan days in England, and 
the many-sided greatness of the most palmy days of Athens. 
It suggests a reason why such periods are almost invariably 
succeeded by retrogression in art, literature, and science, and 
are followed at a later date by eras of great religious and 
moral revival like those of the Reformation, the Puritans, and 
the early Christians. In fact it leads to a wholly new philos- 
ophy of history. 

If nature merely eliminated all new types of intellect, the 
world might go back to barbarism, then to savagery, and per- 


haps even to the state where men are mere animals. But 


fortunately, the highest types morally, religiously, and in the 
practical affairs of life, as we have seen again and again, are 
the ones that are basically best fitted for survival. When the 
artistic, literary, and imaginative types are weeded out 
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through their own lack of biological adaptation, and when 
civilization falls into decay, these more basic types weather 
the storm. In due time they apparently give birth once more 
to other types of high ability—the more delicate kinds that 
have previously been weeded out. The stability and material 
prosperity which come as a result of the dominance of the 
practical and religious types in whom the social instinct is 
strong, at length furnish great opportunities for a revival of 
activity along these less stable, but more interesting lines. As 
long as the newer, less sturdy types of mind are combined with 
religion, morality, and the practical temperament, it is pos- 
sible for science, engineering, art, literature, music, and the 
drama to make great progress. They tend, however, to take 
the bit in their teeth, and become separated from the moral, 
religious, and practical types. Disaster is then inevitable, and 
civilization once more falls into decay. Something of this 
sort is what the seers have been telling the world for ages. 
But the seers have failed to realize that their teachings had a 
biological foundation. They thought that men could be made 
pure and strong and wise by merely being taught. They had 
no idea that the way to fill the world with true art, for ex- 
ample, is not primarily to teach the people to love art, and the 
artist to fear God, but to teach the artist to choose a godly 
wife! 

The problem that we are facing to-day is by no means 
new—it is simply the old problem that has always been with 
us—the conflict between nature’s tendency to produce new 
types, some of which are highly progressive, and her tendency 
ruthlessly to destroy every trait which does not promote the 
survival of the species. The only great difference between our 
day and the age of Pericles, the age of Augustus, the Renais- 
sance, or the Elizabethan Age, lies in the fact that biological 
or social selection is probably now taking place with greater 
vigor than ever before. The reason for this vigor is merely 
the progress of human knowledge. The discovery of America 
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and other new lands, the growth in our means of transpor- 
tation, the new knowledge of agriculture by which we can 
enormously increase the earth’s productivity, and our new 
mastery of the science of chemistry, have vastly increased the 
capacity of the earth to support human beings. Thus for 
three centuries or so, the western world of Europe and Amer- 
ica, and to some extent other parts of the world, have been 
free to increase and multiply as never before. 

Now comes the day when we see that this increase in popu- 
lation must stop. The old way of stopping it would have been 
through war, pestilence, and plague, through the early death 
of great numbers of children among the lower classes, and 
through a general rise in the death rate all along the line. The 
new way is quite different. Science has reduced the death 
rate and endowed the upper classes with abundant knowledge 
as to birth control. The growth of our social system has given 
people a wholly new freedom, especially in the upper classes. 
They are free to marry or not to marry, to have children or. 
not to have children. They are free to migrate from one home 
to another; they are free to settle in the cities which kill them 
off, or to remain in the smaller places where their chances of 
preservation are better. They are free to enter occupations 
which tend toward large families, or occupations which tend 
in the other direction. In all these respects a new and won- 
derful freedom, far greater than ever before, gives nature an 
unexampled opportunity to preserve one kind of people rather 
than another. She uses her old and well-proved method of 
selection, choosing for survival those in whom the social in- 
stinct, with its religious and practical temperament, is best de- 
veloped. It seems incredible that nature should so carefully 
differentiate between one occupation and another, but the facts 
are clear. Give her full freedom, and she almost inevitably 
eliminates those who are most purely intellectual, imaginative, 
and artistic. To-day she is doing this with such rapidity that 
the western world is undergoing a sifting process which may 
bring disaster before we understand whither we are headed. 
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When the turn of the wheel is complete, a new race may 
emerge in America where the selection is probably most rapid 
of all. Shall it be a severely practical, Puritanical race, or a 
race that is religious without being Puritanic, practical with- 
out being drab and dull, and imaginative, original, and fond 
of beauty without being biologically self-destructive? 

The biological condition in which the human race now finds 
itself is illustrated in Figure 18. The solid line shows the birth 
rate as it is to-day. Along the bottom the numbers show the 
population of the United States. At the left are the people of 
lowest ability—the imbeciles, the morons, and the stupid. 
Next come the people of low ability, who nevertheless are not 
abnormal. Then, in the center the great mass of ordinary 
people, not especially intelligent, but not especially stupid. 
These people are the kind indicated by the grades C—, C, 
and C+ in the Army classification. Above these we find a 
relatively small number of superior people, and a far smaller 
number who are very superior. The figures on the sides show 
the number of children who survive to maturity per pair of 
adult persons. This does not mean per pair of parents, but 
per pair when not only the married who have children, but the 
married who have no children and the unmarried are included 
also. The figures show the number of children for each such 
pair at the end of the period when they are likely to produce 
children. 

See how strangely the curve of Figure 18 is shaped. At 
the far left it drops to zero. That occurs among the very 
lowest of all human types, those who are so imbecile, so dis- 
eased, or so unhealthy that none of their children survive to 
maturity. Among the group who stand a trifle higher in the 
scale of health and ability, the number of survivors unfortu- 
nately rises to high proportions. The families of people who 
are simply stupid, inefficient, and thoughtless but not vicious, 
are constantly replenished with children regardless of whether 
the children are good or bad, and regardless of whether they 
can be fed or educated. Such people are the sort among whom 
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the death rate has fallen most rapidly in recent years, whereas 
the birth rate has scarcely changed at all. They are one of 
the two great danger spots. They are useful only for manual 
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labor, they are relatively stupid even at that, and their present 
freedom from disease, war, famine, and the other ills that re- 
duced the number of their kind in the past make it possible 
for them to increase enormously. They are the sort who 
make democracy a farce because millions of them can be led 
by the nose. They think they are free citizens of a great re- 
public, whereas they are merely the tools whereby the wicked 


and unscrupulous of the upper classes work their will upon the 
rest of the people. 
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Above them come a large number of people who are valuable 
members of society. But unfortunately, as we have seen again 
and again, the birth rate among such people falls rapidly as 
the scale of ability rises. Just how high the survival rate 
shown in our diagram ought to be, we cannot say. Why not? 
Simply because we are not discussing well-known animals like 
the horse, cow, pig, or sheep. If we were talking about them, 
we could draw a curve like that of Figure 18 with great pre- 
cision. But we are talking about human beings, and our wise 
ones have not thought it worth while to discover just how 
large the families of that special animal are. Why should 
they? Human beings, according to our present laws, are not 
salable, either alive or dead. So our curve is based merely 
on estimates, but we are sure of its general features. 

We have spoken of the upward bulge at the left as one of 
the two great danger spots. The other danger spot is the 
downward sag on the right. That indicates some millions of 
people—perhaps ten or twelve—among whom high intelligence 
and high ability prevail. They are what we call the great 
middle class, the people on whom democracy or any other 
form of progress mainly depends, but really they are the upper 
tenth of our population. They include the four fifths of our 
college graduates who fail to reproduce themselves. They are 
so close to the top that their more able children can easily 
become genuine leaders without being subjected to such strin- 
gent selection as occurs when people from lower levels try to 
, rise. But unfortunately they are the very people upon whom 
the purging fires of modern civilization concentrate the fiercest 
flames. They are the kind who want to educate their children, 
who want to enjoy art and music in their homes, who want 
their children to have opportunities not only for the highest 
education but for travel. They long to start their children 
well in the race of life. They want to maintain standards 
like those of their most successful friends and neighbors. Un- 
fortunately, they are likewise the ones who understand how to 
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limit the number of their children. Hence they are the type 
whose families are diminishing most rapidly. 

The rate at which that diminution is taking place has al- 
ready come to our attention. The point that we would now 
make is that if the present tendencies continue, the downward 
sag in the right-hand part of our curve will drop still lower, 
while the upward arch at the left will rise still higher. If this 
continues long enough, the time will come when the intelligent 
middle class, who form the very life of our civilization, will 
almost disappear. When that occurs, what kind of country 
shall we have? Part of the answer may be read in Figure 18. 
The right-hand end of the solid line of that figure constitutes 
what we may call the Curve of Hope. It indicates the very 
small but extremely important body of highly successful per- 
sons among whom the birth rate has not dropped so seriously 
as among their slightly less successful neighbors. They are the 
portion of the upper classes which is still reproducing itself 
in large enough numbers so that it increases. If present tend- 
encies continue, the position of this small group will become 
increasingly isolated. Because of the diminishing number of 
available mates in the group just below them, they will tend 
more and more to marry exclusively among themselves. Be- 
cause of this and because of the rapid elimination of their 
weaker members which is now goihg on, they will become in- 
creasingly competent. That will widen the gap between them 
and the lower classes, where the processes of selection are less 
active. Thus unless some sharp change in our social system 
takes place, the upper classes will almost inevitably tend to 
form a closely limited aristocracy, small but highly intelligent 
and very powerful. 

That is where we seem to be headed. If the present tend- 
encies continue unchecked, they will almost invariably produce 
a civilization in which the great middle class, which includes 
all but a small fraction of the upper ro or even 20 per cent of 
our population, will almost disappear. There will remain a 
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vast body of ignorant and rather stupid lower-class people 
who have been largely drained of their stronger elements by 
reason of the freedom with which people move from one class 
of society to another. But in attempting to become part of 
the upper classes, those better elements will have largely ster- 
ilized themselves and been eliminated. Some, to be sure, will 
have become a permanent part of the aristocracy, but the 
gain in this way is as nothing compared with the loss to the 
common people. Thus the common people of a few genera- 
tions hence bid fair to be distinctly stupider and duller than 
the common people of to-day, whereas the aristocracy bids 
fair to be as brilliant as any that has ever existed, for it is 
being sifted and purified with extraordinary vigor. Perhaps 
we are headed toward a condition like that of ancient Greece 
with a brilliant aristocracy, a great proletariat, and no impor- 
tant intermediate class to bind the two together. Is that what 
we want? Can such a condition be stable? 

It seems to us that the ideal toward which we should work 
is illustrated by the dotted line in Figure 18. That line il- 
lustrates the survival rate as we believe that it should be, and 
as we believe that it has been at the times and in the places 
where mankind has made the greatest biological progress. 
Some such condition apparently prevails in every county dur- 
ing an early stage when able, healthy pioneers begin to build 
up a future population. In such a population the number of 
children who survive in proportion to the older generation is 
highest among the most competent, lowest among the least 
competent, and shades gradually off from one to the other. 
One of America’s greatest needs to-day is to cut off the great 
bulge on the left-hand side of the solid line in Figure 18, and 
build up the great depression on the right-hand side. When 
that is done, we shall have a population which is biologically 
sound, and which is able to maintain a civilization which con- 
stantly makes greater demands upon the human intellect and 
upon man’s moral nature. 
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Let no man fear that such a condition will give us too many 
intellectual people and too few to work with their hands. 
Even if a condition like that of the dotted line should actually — 
prevail, it will not come for many generations. Not for cen- 
turies, and perhaps never, will there be danger that intellectual 
ability will increase faster than is needed in order to keep pace 
with the growing demands of civilization. Such demands are 
the necessary consequence of growth. To-day we are in grave 
danger because civilization is becoming top-heavy; it demands 
huge numbers of competent people, while the number of such 
people grows rapidly less. If the future is to be safe, the 
number who are competent in intellect and temperament must 
increase at least fast enough to keep pace with the growth in 
civilization. 





CHAPTER XIX 


PRUNING HOOK AND SHEARS 


THE main elements of our problem are now before us. The 
outstanding fact is that within a few generations an ancient 
tendency has been greatly and dangerously accelerated. From 
a state of society where the ablest and most moral families 
brought the largest number of children to maturity, while the 
stupid, incompetent and immoral brought the smallest number, 
we have passed to a state where the most competent, self-sacri- 
ficing, strong-minded and intelligent, aside from a very small 
group at the top, have families so small that they by no means 
reproduce themselves; while the incompetent, stupid and im- 
moral have families almost as large as in the past. The worst 
feature of the case is that the birth rate among the fine ele- 
ments of the population still seems to be diminishing porten- 
tously, while the survival rate among the less competent and 
more vicious appears to be actually rising, because the better 
people are saving the worse from the results of their own 
folly. 

The obvious task before us is to reverse this tendency. 
The only effective way to reverse it is to diminish the birth 
rate among the less valuable parts of society and increase the 
birth rate among the more valuable parts. The world is con- 
fronted by a two-fold eugenic problem of the utmost magni- 
tude. The negative phase of the problem deals with methods 
of diminishing the proportion of people born with a poor in- 
heritance; the positive with methods of increasing the propor- 
tion born with a good inheritance. We mention the negative 
first because it already has a fairly definite program. We be- 


lieve that in the long run the positive phase demands much 
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the greater emphasis. The number of Builders must be in- 
creased. 

Before we begin to discuss either phase it is necessary to . 
insist that eugenics is primarily a social problem, not legal, po- 
litical, or legislative. Laws are indeed needed to aid in the 
elimination of our worst types and in the exclusion of poor 
types of immigrants. New legislation is also needed concern- 
ing such matters as freedom in the dissemination of informa- 
tion as to birth control, and as to the marriage of persons with 
infectious or inheritable diseases. But these are negative mat- 
ters. On the positive side little or nothing can be accomplished 
by legislation. The idea that eugenists desire the government 
to take a hand in deciding upon individual marriages would be 
ludicrous if it were not so dangerous. It seems almost in- 
credible that so eminent a man as Bertrand Russell should 
gravely argue against eugenics because, forsooth, a eugenic 
program would permit the politicians to control marriage and 
to see to it that children of their own type were produced in 
large numbers. Such an idea is preposterous and ridiculous. 
Its only justification is that some highly respected advocates 
of eugenics have temporarily let their enthusiasm run away 
with them. They have published dreams and visions which 
cause the ungodly to laugh with derision. But sane eugenists 
are practically a unit in believing that the positive side of any 
rational eugenic program must for generations depend almost 
wholly upon individual initiative. When eugenic ideas at last 
prevail among the great majority of sensible people, legisla- 
tion will of course follow suit. That is the normal course of 
human events. But that will scarcely happen during our lives 
or during those of our descendants for many generations. We 
cannot repeat too emphatically that the positive side of prac- 
tical eugenics is a social problem, pure and simple. It needs 
and wants practically no legislation. 

Another point that needs emphasis is the difficulty of fram- 
ing a sane eugenic program. No one can foresee the changes 
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that even a generation may bring forth in many lines which 
intimately affect the hereditary composition of our people. As 
yet, for example, we have only vague knowledge as to how the 
process of natural selection has been altered by the introduc- 
tion of machinery, by the freedom of migration arising from 
modern transportation, by the crowding of the population into 
cities, the improvement of sanitation and medical practice, our 
new habits as to marriage and divorce, the new position of 
women, and a host of other factors. Moreover, the science of 
eugenics, as distinguished from the applied art, is only in its 
infancy. Hence a sound eugenic program must deal only with 
fundamentals; the details must be worked out by our suc- 
cessors. 

The negative side of eugenics may be dismissed briefly. It 
concerns the Builders who read this book only in the same 
general way that problems of tariff, immigration, and labor 
concern them. It does not touch them in any such personal © 
and direct way as do the problems of prohibition and of posi- 
tive eugenics. Moreover, it has been so widely discussed that 
the main points in its program are well understood. Its first 
object is to eliminate child-bearing among persons who are 
likely to transmit to their offspring serious hereditary defects, 
such as manifest themselves in certain forms of insanity, epi- 
lepsy, imbecility, crime, violence, disease, abnormal sexual 
propensities and the like. A second object is to reduce but 
not eliminate the birth of children among persons who may 
be useful but are of low types in intellect or temperament. 

The obvious ways of attaining the first object are the highly 
expensive method of segregation during the child-bearing 
period, and the much less expensive and more effective method 
of sterilization by means of surgical operations. Practically no 
intelligent person objects to segregation. ‘The objections to 
sterilization assume two main forms. The first is that the pro- 
duction of children is a God-given privilege and duty which 
no human being has the right to take away from another. 
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Perhaps it is, but is it not an equally God-given privilege and | 
duty to take every possible precaution to preserve the health 
of one’s children? Yet no one has a right to bring a plague-. 
stricken child into the children’s ward of a hospital. It is a 
God-given privilege and duty to provide one’s family with 
clothing and shelter, but that gives me no right to steal your 
children’s clothes, nor does it give you the right to build your 
house in the middle of the park. We may have a right and 
duty to drive our automobiles in the streets, but not if we are 
drunk. Every right, privilege and duty, no matter what it is, 
is limited by the public welfare. If life, liberty, or the pursuit 
of happiness can one or all be rightfully denied to a confirmed 
murderer because he is dangerous to society, the right to have 
children can rightfully be denied to persons whose exercise of 
that right would endanger society. 

The extent to which the surgical operation of sterilization 
deprives people of liberty and the pursuit of happiness is 
grossly exaggerated. In the first place the children whose — 
coming is thereby prevented are generally not wanted. In 
fact they are usually looked upon as the troublesome price that 
must be paid for pleasure. In the second place, the operation 
itself is trivial in the case of men, and not serious in the case 
of women. Ironical as it may seem, the Steinach operation, 
which has been widely and favorably noised abroad as a means 
of rejuvenating old men, and for which some have paid thou- 
sands of dollars, is merely vasectomy—neither more nor less. 
Vasectomy is the operation of sterilizing the male, the simple 
severing of a tiny tube, for which a charge of five dollars 
would be almost too much. It is sought by some to increase 
the pleasure of life, and is denounced by others because it de- 
prives imbeciles of the right to produce worthless children in 
whom they have not a particle of interest. Ye gods and little 
fishes! 

The second argument against sterilization is equally absurd. 
It takes the form of the claim that physicians are not om- 
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niscient; if they practice sterilization, even under the strictest 
supervision, they may sometimes sterilize parents who would 
produce normal children. Then the argument goes on that 
they may thus prevent the birth of a Lincoln, an Alexander, a 
Socrates, or a Shakespeare. This is true. It is just as true 
as is the fact that if you toss a pebble into the ocean you 
may kill a whale. You may hit a whale’s eye, his eye may 
fester, and that may kill him. But the chances of getting an 
Aristotle from the kind of parents who would be sterilized, 
even if sterilization were widely applied, are about as great 
as the chances that you will kill a whale. 

The chances that sterilization will prevent the birth of some 
children who are normal, but of no great ability, are of course 
much greater. But why make a fuss about that when prac- 
tically all healthy adults have time and again failed to beget 
children who might have been much more valuable than those 
of the unsterilized imbeciles or insane? What would you think 
of a farmer who carefully planted all the seeds from his 
poorest, sourest, smallest wild apple tree, and put himself to 
the trouble of giving special care to the seedlings and young 
trees in the hope that he might get a few passably good trees 
out of every hundred? He would be a fool, and that is what 
we are when we let morons and epileptics and sexual perverts 
bring into the world more morons and epileptics and sexual 
perverts because we hope that among them a few may have 
capacity enough to make passable servants, or even clerks. 

But how about the people who are somewhat above the 
grade of moron, those who have no taint of insanity or other 
marked defect, but are merely stupid, cloutish, and relatively 
unteachable? They work as they are told to work, and beget 
children, but never add anything to the world’s progress. 
They are the hod carriers of civilization, the garbage men, 
the unskilled laborers who botch their jobs because they have 
not brains enough to do better. Thirty millions? Is that the 
toll of these and their families in the United States? How 
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shall we hold down their birth rate? We certainly need to do 
so, for we have lowered their death rate tremendously and are ~ 
spending millions of dollars on organized charity primarily, . 
although unintentionally, to make it possible for them to bring 
up many children. The most effective means yet suggested 
of checking their inordinate increase seems to be birth con- 
trol based on self-interest. 

This is not the place for a discussion of this much vexed 
question. We can only say that the cumulative investigations 
of recent years have led us to the conviction that, for good or 
ill, birth control is one of the greatest of all forces in human 
development. Already it has attained such headway in Amer- 
ica that its progress cannot be stopped. The upper classes 
have long understood it, but in these days anything which the 
better-informed classes understand and practice is sure to seep 
downward, especially if the lower classes eagerly desire it. 
Moreover, the progress of science appears to have made birth 
control safe so far as health is concerned. Already experi- © 
ments have been made which indicate that women, at their 
own volition and with little risk of harm to themselves or of 
sterilization at some later time, can indefinitely postpone men- 
struation and ovulation and thereby make conception impos- 
sible. They can do this by means of the same secretions which 
nature uses when she produces a sinailar condition during preg- 
nancy and lactation, and at certain stages of the cestrus cycle 
through which the ovum, or egg, passes on its way to maturity. 
Already among animals it has been found possible to control 
conception absolutely, preventing it as long as desired and 
then occasioning menstruation at will. 

With such safe and effective methods once in their hands 
it seems almost certain that social workers will soon deem it 
one of their most urgent and sacred duties to prevent large 
families among people who ought not to have such families. 
Of course any such tampering with nature is highly danger- 
ous, but we tamper all the time. We do it whenever we enter 
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a heated house, put on clothes, eat cooked food, ride instead 
of walk, wear glasses, take medicine, or do any one of a thou- 
sand other daily acts which man “in a state of nature” does 
not do. Moreover, so far as birth control is concerned, the 
most dangerous tampering has already done its work. We have 
tampered unmercifully with the more fine-toned instruments 
in the great human orchestra. We have prevented conception 
by all sorts of dangerous methods among the upper classes, 
to the world’s great detriment. The next step is to repair the 
balance among the different grades of intellect and tempera- 
ment by the safe and skillful manipulation of the trained scien- 
tist instead of by the rough and dangerous bungling of the 
ignorant amateur. 

That the lower classes want to have their birth rate low- 
ered can scarcely be doubted. Almost every social worker 
knows great numbers of poor people who would be delighted 
if they could limit their families to two children with full 
safety to health, and still enjoy the pleasure of unrestricted 
marital intercourse. That would be an almost ideal condi- 
tion. It would give to such people the pleasures of parent- 
hood and of marriage; it would enable them to get on com- 
fortably and lay by something for old age if they were frugal; 
and it would give the children a fair chance. Best of all it 
would gradually reduce the proportion of relatively stupid and 
incompetent people, for their rate of reproduction would be 
less than is required to replace themselves. 

Let no man fear, as some seem inclined to do, that such a 
program will leave the world without enough manual labor. 
Even if the full program set forth in this book were carried 
out, a century of progress would still see this country with a 
large percentage of persons who are far more fit for manual 
labor than for mental. Suppose our morons, imbeciles, insane, 
and hopelessly criminal classes and all the rest of the seven 
per cent of our population in the D— and E, or very inferior 
groups, according to the Army tests, were to be reduced to a 
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quarter of their present percentage during the next hundred 
years. Suppose also that the people who have only inferior in- 
telligence and constitute Grade D according to the Army tests, 
that is, those not able to go through the grammar schools, were 
to be reduced from 17 to nine per cent. Let there be cor- 
responding changes in other groups so that the percentages run 
something like this: 


D— and E. Very inferior types. 2 per cent instead of 7. 
D 


Inferior types. Q per cent instead of 17. 
C— Low average types. 17 per cent instead of 24. 
Average types. 22 per cent instead of 25. 
C+ High average types. 24 per cent instead of 15. 
B Superior types. 17 per cent instead of 8. 
A Very superior types. 9 per cent instead of 4. 


The change that this would make in our population is illus- 
trated in Figure 19. There the figures on the side show the 
percentages of the total population, while the letters at the 
top indicate the various grades according to the Army tests. 
In those tests only intelligence was considered, but here tem- 
perament should also be taken into account. Thus in our table 
Grades D— and E mean that people are so inferior both in 
temperament and in intellect that they are a distinct detriment 
to the rest of the community. There surely would be nothing 
but gain in reducing such people from seven to two per cent of 
the population. Grade D means people who are inferior both 
temperamentally and intellectually, that is, the kind of 
people who in the army make poor privates, or who in the 
work of everyday life make the sort of factory hands who 
never can be promoted into foremen or to positions requiring 
skill or responsibility. It is hard to see what harm there would 
be in cutting them from 17 to nine per cent. In C— we have 
people who have a low average intelligence. In the army they 
make ordinary privates; in the country they make poor farm- 
ers; and in the city, ordinary intelligent laborers who rarely 
get beyond that stage. Grade C is persons of average intelli- 
gence according to our present standards. They make good 
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privates with some fair to good non-commissioned officer ma- 
terial, as the army reports put it. In other words, they are 
just plain, ordinary, useful people who never do anything un- 
usual, never rise to high positions, but are excellent in the or- 
dinary physical work of the world. The C+ group comprises 
people of high average intelligence, “good non-commissioned 
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FIGURE I9. THE KIND OF CHANGE THAT EUGENICS PROPOSES TO 
MAKE IN THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


officer material, with occasionally a man worthy of higher 
rank.” In other words, this is the kind of people from whom 
‘skilled artisans, foremen, clerks, and the like are mainly re- 
cruited. This group, according to our diagram, would be in- 
creased from 15 to 24 per cent, whereas the group just below 
it would diminish a little. With Group B we come to the 
really superior people, “commissioned officer type and splendid 
sergeant material.” In other words, the kind of men who fill 
the more responsible positions in all sorts of occupations, but 
who are not quite competent to stand at the top. Finally, 
Grade A comprises the very superior people whose intellects 
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and temperaments fit them to hold the leading positions in 
every type of activity. 

In an earlier chapter we have shown that while the United 
States may contain a million men who are really superior in 
both intellect and temperament, there appears to be urgent 
need for at least six million. Thus if our population were to 
change so that in a century the lower groups were reduced and 
the higher groups increased to the degree shown in the dia- 
gram, we should nowhere nearly reach the ideal condition. 
Yet that would mean marvelous eugenic progress, more rapid 
than any except the most optimistic and visionary dare hope 
for in so short a time. But there would still be plenty of 
very stupid laborers for industries that want that kind, and 
plenty of incompetents to tax the powers of our social work- 
ers. Fortunately there would also be twice as large a propor- 
tion of competent leaders who ought to be able to frame new 
and wiser policies for the succeeding century. If people of 
that future day need more laborers, they can easily raise all 
they want. 

But suppose that after several centuries the lowest portions 
of our population should be as competent as the median por- 
tions of to-day. Suppose that even the dullest should be able 
to complete a high school education, although not to go through 
college. Would that bring any serious danger of a shortage 
of physical labor? Not in the least. In the first place, if our 
average ability should increase, and especially if minds of un- 
usually high grade should become more numerous, labor- 
saving machinery would be invented far more widely than is 
yet the case. A recent report of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor points out that even the brief reduction in im- 
migration to this country from the Great War onward has had 
a marked effect of this sort. In almost all the main types of 
manufacturing improved machinery, together with other im- 
proved methods has increased the productivity per man any- 
where from 20 to 100 per cent. That sort of thing is one of 
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the earmarks of a high civilization. In the second place, in 
any community where ordinary labor is carried on by a rela- 
tively high type of person, such labor becomes honorable and 
carries with it no stigma. Many a clerk would enjoy working 
out of doors, if only such work were considered “respectable.” 
In New York City the plasterers who work in the large office 
buildings earn sixteen dollars a day, with extra pay for over- 
time. That is twice the salary of the average assistant pro- 
fessors and instructors in our colleges to-day. If men with the 
minds of college teachers became plasterers, that occupation 
would be-not only relatively lucrative but desirable socially. 
In the third place, would it do any harm to the boys and girls 
in our high schools and colleges, or to our young people up to 
the age of 30, if they were obliged to devote one day a week, 
or its equivalent, to unskilled manual work, and perhaps an- 
other day to semiskilled work, or skilled craftsmanship if they 
were capable of it? That would solve the labor problem. The 
junior author of this book was for several years a farmer and 
worked in the woods for three winters doing the hardest kind 
of physical labor. He considers those winters three of the hap- 
piest of his life. Multitudes of college-bred men thoroughly 
enjoy such work and would be glad to do more of it, no mat- 
ter whether they are ordinary Builders or leaders of the high- 
est caliber. Lincoln was a champion rail splitter; if labor 
had been scarce Socrates would gladly have hoed his row of 
onions before breakfast. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE BUILDERS’ EXCUSES 


Tue preceding chapters have explained how the growing 
restriction of families among the Builders has brought the civ- 
ilized nations to a serious crisis. Although such restriction is 
highly advisable up to a certain point, it seems to have gone 
far beyond the desirable limits. How can the birth rate of the 
more competent tenth, or fifth of the population be brought 
back to the level most favorable for progress. That is the 
great problem of positive eugenics. One of the first steps in 
solving the problem is to consider the concrete, personal rea- 
sons why families are limited. . 

The reasons for small families range from moral turpitude 
to altruism. Here is a partial list, arranged roughly accord-— 
ing to merit, the inexcusable being placed first, the most 
praiseworthy last. 


A. SELFISHNESS: 

1. Immorality and self-indulgence. 

2. Dislike of children, or ae to be bothered 
by them. 

3. Desire for a “good cae. for personal gain, or for 
any sort of selfish gratification. 

4. Desire to “keep up” with the neighbors or with 
your social group. 


B. IGNORANCE: 

5. Lack of biological knowledge. 

6. The idea that small families are “the thing.” 

7. Belief in “quality not quantity” and that one or 
two children in a family are better educated than 
many. 

8. The idea that straitened circumstances are “not 
good enough” for children. 

204 
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C. ECONOMIC PRESSURE: 
9. The appalling cost of physicians, hospitals, educa- 
tion, rent, and the like. 
10. The expense of maintaining even the minimum and 
wholly legitimate standards of one’s occupation and 
social position. 


D. MisForTUNE: 
11. Involuntary celibacy. 
12. Late marriage. 
13. Sterility due to no personal fault. 
14. Poor health, especially among women. 


E. LAvDABLE AMBITION: 
15. Desire for self-expression and a career among 
women, and to get on in the world among men. 


F, ALTRUISM: 

16. Personal sacrifice, as of a daughter who devotes 
herself to her parents instead of having a home and 
children. 

17. Desire to serve mankind, as among social workers, 
priests, nuns, and the like. 


Some of the items in this list overlap more or less, and some 
fall under more than one of the main headings. New items 
might be added, and the exact order is subject to change. 
Nevertheless the list gives a fairly complete picture of the 
main reasons why the Builders have small families. 

Selfishness and self-indulgence play a large part among the 
causes of a low birth rate. This is unfortunately all too true 
in spite of the fact that nature tends to eliminate people whose 
selfishness limits their families. This is accomplished partly 
through the sterility and ill health arising from sexual immoral- 
ity and other forms of bodily indulgence such as drunkenness, 
gluttony and laziness. Even this type of selfishness is prob- 
ably causing elimination more rapidly now than in the past, 
while other types are perhaps acting more potently than at 
almost any other period during the whole of human history. 
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In an earlier generation, for example, when parents had much ~ 
to say about the choice of mates, when practically every girl 
was married young, and when birth control was little under-: 
stood, the people who did not like children generally had them 
in spite of themselves. To-day, on the other hand, our free- 
dom of choice as to whether we will marry at all, and as to 
whom and when we will marry, acts in the same way as does 
our widespread knowledge of birth control and the high aver- 
age age of marriage among the intellectual classes. It allows 
people who do not like children not only to marry their own 
kind, more often than of old, but to marry later and have no 
children. Thus the members of the upper classes who really 
do not like children, or in whom the parental instinct is weak, 
are probably being eliminated to-day as never before. And a 
good thing it is. ‘God thins the breeds he does not want,” 
as the old Irish proverb puts it. 

Along with these eugenically undesirable people many others 
are being eliminated who really love children but do not know — 
it. That is one of our great modern tragedies. Here is a 
man who says that he dislikes children. But is that really the 
fact? He does not like the disagreeable children who live in 
the next apartment, or the baby that cries all night down 
stairs. But let that same man have a baby of his own; let 
him help the mother in doing the intimate little things for the 
child, and nine times out of ten he will discover that children 
are a delight, not a nuisance. In due time if he has more chil- 
dren, both he and his wife will discover another curious and 
most delightful fact, especially if the youngsters are healthy, 
sturdy and merry. . The first baby worries the parents more or 
less because they do not know how to take care of it. It takes 
all of the mother’s energy; she does not see how she can pos- 
sibly find time for another. But the second does not take 
nearly so much time or strength, or cause nearly so much 
worry. Somehow the mother is scarcely busier than when 
she had only one, and is not half so much worried. But only 
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with the third child do most parents really know the pleasure 
of children. By that time sensible parents have ceased to be 
worried when the children cry so hard that they hold their 
breath 20 seconds, which used to seem like 20 minutes. 
They know that certain faults will crop up during certain 
years, and will then suddenly disappear. Their minds are 
relatively at rest, and therefore open to enjoyment. With the 
third child, moreover, provided it is born at the right time, 
comes the inestimable joy of seeing the pleasure of the other 
children in their little brother or sister. The point of the 
whole thing is that the love of children is not only innate in 
the vast majority of people, even when they are unconscious of 
it, but that within reasonable limits it grows as the number 
of children increases. 

Closely allied to those who really love children, but have 
not found it out, are those who enjoy children well enough, 
but do not want to be bothered with them. They are not 
wholly the kind whose germplasm had better perish with them; 
many have simply been made selfish by circumstances. The 
woman in such cases still has the mother instinct, but wastes 
it on a pet cat, a dog, a canary, or a single spoiled child. The 
similar instinct in the father may almost bring tears to his 
eyes as he sees his neighbor’s splendid young son ready to 
join his father on a hunting trip. In such cases early selfish- 
ness, which is often largely ignorance, pays a very heavy price. 

The desire for personal pleasure probably limits the size 
of families far more than does the dislike of children. Many 
people think that by refraining from marriage they will be free 
to travel, free to have a gay time at parties, the theater and 
the like, free to do as they choose without having to consult 
any one else’s convenience. If such people marry, they often 
want to be free to enjoy one another for the first few years. 
Of course it may often be wise that the first child should not 
be born until more than a year after marriage, so that the 
parents may have a chance to become adjusted to one another, 
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but that is another matter. The vital question is whether peo- 


ple of high types will choose a transient and unsatisfactory 
kind of pleasure which does no special good either to the pres- 
ent or the future, or a far higher and more permanent type 
which raises the average level of the world both now and in 
the future. 

The love of city life is one of the commonest of modern 
modes of self-indulgence, and one of the most deadly to chil- 
dren. The poor of the cities may perhaps be excused for 
bringing children into the world to play on the pavements 
and be run over by trucks. The well-to-do and even those 
who are only in moderate circumstances are right in feeling 
that a city is no place for children. But that is not a valid 
reason for failing to have children. If city people are suffi- 
ciently fond of children and sufficiently altruistic they can 
usually move to the suburbs for the sake of the youngsters. 
But thousands, nay hundreds of thousands of people do not 
see the matter in this way. They do not realize that they © 
are not only losing the deepest joys of life, but are putting 
an end to their kind at an extraordinarily rapid rate. They 
may think that they are “the thing,” but nature in her su- 
premely inexorable way seems almost to have decreed that 
a hundred years hence the people who love apartment houses, 
city life, late hours and little exercise will have so few descend- 
ants that the great-great-great-grandchildren derived from 
all of that type in a whole great city of our day can live in 
one apartment house and enjoy each other to the full. Cities, 
with their comfortable but deadly apartment houses, appeal 
so strongly to our love of ease that they are among the most 
common excuses for childlessness—the greatest destroyers of 
Builders. 

Love of pleasure and love of gain are so bound up with 
the desire to keep up with the neighbors that it is almost use- 
less to try to deal with them separately. Here is the way in 
which the matter often works out. Jim and Sarah have just 
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been married. Since the people with whom they associate live 
in pretty houses or attractive apartments, they feel that they 
must do likewise. Moreover Jim feels that he owes it to Sarah 
to let her live in circumstances as good as those she was used 
to before marriage. When people give them pleasant invita- 
tions, they must of course do something in return. But such 
things cost terribly; a single theater party and dinner may 
cost a week’s salary. They cannot yet “afford” to have a 
baby. 

At first they debate whether they can buy a Ford car and 
make it last five or six years. After a year or two the Ford 
looks cheap compared with the cars of the neighbors. So a 
Dodge is purchased, but still they cannot afford children. A 
few years later their income goes up so much that they per- 
haps buy a Buick, and the cost of the car, including interest 
and depreciation, goes up more than the salary. Then per- 
haps they try to economize by buying a club coupé, rather 
tight for four people. Two years later they go the whole fig- 
ure. They can’t afford to have children: so they have a first- 
class car just big enough for two. That is the end of a fam- 
ily so far as that couple is concerned. Years later they may 
envy their neighbors who drive a shabby car with four healthy, 
happy, hearty youngsters laughing and chattering on the back 
seat. If that childless couple had realized one-half of the 
pleasure that those four youngsters bring and will bring to 
their parents, they would have made sacrifices earlier in life 
’ for the sake of such pleasure, and for the joy of children and 
children’s children to light them into old age. 

Ignorance may not be as bad as selfishness, but it is almost 
equally powerful in limiting and injuring the families of the 
Builders. One place where such ignorance displays itself is 
our schools. Our educational system, like our charity, might 
be converted into a most active ally of the Builders, but as 
things are, it gives little or no help in teaching our children 
and young people how to choose the right husbands and wives. 
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Ought not every school to teach the simple laws of hered- ~ 
ity? It is easy to make children see how one of the two great 
aims of all life is the preservation of the species, the other 
being the preservation of the individual. Our schools might 
teach the children how the crossing of one variety of flower 
with another produces new types according to the Mendelian 
laws. They might show how and why plants and animals seem 
to revert to type sometimes, while at other times new forms 
become permanently established. They might demonstrate 
how natural selection sorts out one type for destruction and 
another for preservation. They might show how the mother 
animal, before her young are born, is marvelously protected 
from disease by a host of leucocytes, the white cells of the 
blood, which swarm through the arteries and veins in unusual 
numbers to combat every sort of harmful parasite or other. in- 
cipient cause of disease. All these and many others are fas- 
cinating topics which every child ought to understand. Once 
understood they lead inevitably to an understanding of the 
importance of a good inheritance and of wise marriages. The 
possibilities are boundless. 

Another way in which ignorance greatly injures the Build- 
ers is through the prevalence of false ideas as to what is really 
“the thing.” Many people say that they have small families 
because it is not the thing to hav@ large ones. Eighty Dart- 
mouth students recently expressed their opinion as to how 
many children they wanted in their own families. Thirty- 
eight said two, while the average was 2.7. Multitudes of 
Builders, especially in the northern states, have similar ideas. 
They honestly suppose that the ideal family contains one son 
and one daughter. Such an ideal can only be the result of 
sheer thoughtlessness and ignorance. Almost none of the 
Builders wish that their type should become less and less 
numerous until it vanishes from the face of the earth. Yet 
that would be the inevitable result if the two-child family 
should become universal. 
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But how far is it really the thing to have families of only 
two children? Already we have answered this quite fully in 
respect to the graduates of Yale and Harvard, but the matter 
is so important that we may well consider it more fully. Let 
us see what sized family actually predominates among the 
most successful tenth of the graduates of Harvard and Yale 
whom we have discussed in previous chapters. Here are the 
figures as to the matrimonial condition and number of chil- 
dren of nearly 200 of the most successful men in America. 


Four Children 


Childless 
& Two Children 
E Three Children 
® Five Children 
oa Six or More 
Children 


& Unmarried 
& Married, but 
S One Child 


25 


The figures speak for themselves. They show that among 
these successful men 44 have three children and only 36 have 
two. But the figures do not tell the whole story. Some chil- 
dren who died in infancy are omitted, perhaps as many as 10 
per cent. Moreover, a few children—but probably not more 
than three per cent according to Doctor Phillips—have been or 
will be born to these graduates after their 25-year reports were 
completed. The additional children are much more likely to 
be born in the families that already have children than in 
those where there are none. That will reduce the number of 
- families with one and two children and increase the number 
with three or more. 

If complete data were available, we should doubtless still 
find that three is the most common number of children. Those 
having four or more would be at least as numerous as those 
with three and decidedly more numerous than those with two, 
one, or none. When their families are complete less than one- 
fourth of the highly successful people will be found to have 
no children at all, a trifle more than a fourth have one or two 
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children apiece, another fourth have three, and the remaining 
fourth have four or more. This does not look much as though 
the two-child family were “the thing” even in our day. It 
will doubtless be still less so when the real facts are widely 
understood. 

In the long run the larger families will be accounted the 
thing, because future generations are going to be composed 
mainly of people whose forebears had the larger families of 
to-day. Recently we rode through the Shaker Village near 
Springfield, Massachusetts, on one of the rich tobacco-produc- 
ing terraces of the Connecticut Valley. The buildings stand 
there deserted, with closed shutters and weedgrown yards. 
But what else can one expect when people vow to have no 
children—to live as brothers and sisters—and cannot make 
converts to carry on their faith? The descendants of child- 
less people have very little influence. 

Well-meaning people have recently raised the cry of “qual- 
ity not quantity” as a slogan for parenthood. This represents 
a curious illusion. What it really means is “extinction not 
preservation.” The makers of the slogan have an idea that if 
a family has two children, which is about half enough to insure 
its survival, or even if it has only one, the quality will be much 
better than that of the children of the same family if there 
were four to six of them. So farvas heredity goes, the fifth 
child, or the tenth, or the twentieth is just as well off as the — 
first. As for training, the weight of evidence, as we have seen, 
seems to be that, other things being equal, the children in 
families where there are four to eight children, not too far 
apart in age, get better training than do those in families of 
one or two. They are more likely to have an opportunity to 
develop their own initiative, because placed more fully on 
their own responsibility. They are less likely to be spoiled; 
their corners are rubbed off; and they have the inestimable 


privilege of the very rigorous training which they give to one 
another, 
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In practically all discussions of the birth rate economic 
pressure rightly occupies an important place. Its importance 


Dector $ 200.00 
Hospital Service 192.00 
Nurse 192.00 
Operating Room 20.00 
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THE RELATIVE COSTS TO FAMILIES IN DIFFERENT CIRCUMSTANCES 
FOR HAVING SIX AND TWO CHILDREN RESPECTIVELY DO NOT 
ENCOURAGE THE APPLICATION OF BIRTH CONTROL WHERE IT 
IS MOST NEEDED. 


may be exaggerated; often it is made the scapegoat for self- 
ishness; but certainly it is one of the main factors, especially 
among the more altruistic professions such as teaching, the 
ministry, social work, and the like. Consider, for example, the 
cost of childbirth—the lump sum which a young couple must 
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pay down when their first child comes into the world. The 
average physician’s fee for childbirth in eastern cities is $100,. 
and as much more as the traffic will bear. This may not be 
excessive when compared with other medical fees, nor in the 
case of mothers who have a hard time and require the pro- 
longed and assiduous attention of the physician. It is ex- 
cessive compared with the demands made on the physician 
by the healthy mother who requires scarcely an hour of his 
time when her child is born and only a few conferences, of 
10 or 15 minutes each, before and afterwards. It is still more 
excessive when compared with the purely nominal fees, or 
none at all, paid for practically the same service by the poor 
and destitute. Such fees and free hospital care are one of 
our many ways of encouraging the propagation of the poorest 
types of humanity. 

The way the whole system now works out is this: the finer 
the mother in her combination of health, intelligence and tem- 
perament, and the more desirable it is that she have many 
children, the more she pays to the physician in proportion to 
the service demanded of him. Few physicians, we believe, 
would question this. Still fewer, we imagine, have ever 
thought of it in this light. If they had, some radical change 
might be made, so that those who are least fit to bring fine 
children into the world should pay the most, and those who 
are in all ways preéminently fit should pay the least. So 
many physicians are deeply altruistic at heart that there will 
perhaps be a change in this respect when once its eugenic 
aspects are understood. As things are now, when a physician 
tells a young couple that his fee for childbirth is $250, the 
hospital room $48 per week extra and the nurse $45, he un- 
intentionally becomes one of the most powerful agents in limit- 
ing the number of children among the upper classes. 

Of course the expenses of childbirth are only one of in- 
numerable items in the cost of children. They bulk large be- 
cause they are the first great expenses and because they de- 
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mand a larger lump sum than does any future normal expense 
until it is time to go to college. But how much does it really 
cost to bring up a child when once it is born? Under the di- 
rection of Dr. Louis I. Dublin the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has recently made by far the most careful estimates 
yet available. The estimates are based on a family of five, 
that is, the parents and three children. An income of $2,100 
to $2,500 throughout the whole period until the children are 
18 years of age is assumed. Such items as food, rent, cloth- 
ing, and the like are allotted to each child in what seem to be 
reasonable proportions. Of course, each child’s share of the 
rent, for example, is small because living room, dining room, 
kitchen, cellar, lawn, and many other items are almost the 
same whether the children number none or ten. But obviously 
it takes a larger house for a family of four children than of 
one. Expenses for food, clothing, recreation, health, and many 
other items, on the other hand, increase almost in proportion 
to the number and age of the children. 

Calculated in this way the net cost of each child to the 
parents in a family with an income of about $2,500 works out 
as follows: 
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Suppose now that a family has four children who differ in 
age by an average of three years, and all of whom continue in 
school till the age of 18. That will mean that their expenses 
run for 27 years and reach a total of approximately $29,000. 
During those years an average income of $2,500 per year will 
make a total of $67,500. At that rate four children would 
take 43 per cent of the income, a very heavy drain on the par- 
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ents. For parents in poorer circumstances the relative cost 
would probably be greater except that the poor get free medi- 
cal treatment, and assistance in many other lines, while their 
children begin to be more or less self-supporting before they 
are 18. Among people with larger incomes, on the contrary, 
the legitimate expense of children becomes a smaller percent- 
age of the total as the income increases. It is the self-respect- 
ing middle class upon whom the cost of children bears most 
heavily. There is no escape from the fact that children are 
expensive; they demand real economic sacrifice on the part of 
practically all parents whose incomes are expressed in less 
than five figures. But they are worth the sacrifice many times 
over. If they turn out well, they pay a high return on the in- 
vestment. 

The economic question has other ramifications in addition 
to the direct cost of children. It has an intimate bearing, for 
example, on the misfortunes of involuntary celibacy and late 
marriage. By involuntary celibacy we mean the condition 
of that great army of people who would have been glad to 
marry if they had met the right mates at the right time. In 
their deepest hearts the vast majority of unmarried people 
cherish a secret longing for happy marriage, even to old age. 
But when they fell in love, the other person did not do so; 
when they met the right boy or* girl, they were soon sep- 
arated; when they found some one whom they might have mar- 
ried, they were not far enough along in their careers, and the 
two drifted apart. Innumerable little accidents have made 
spinsters and bachelors out of multitudes of fine people who 
might have made excellent wives and husbands. Some such 
people are doubtless better off unmarried; in some cases the 
lack of certain qualities, or the presence of others, has pre- 
vented marriage. Yet on the whole the majority of unmar- 
ried people would probably make as good parents as the rest 
of their social class. 


The same is true of people who are married late. In fact 
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both groups contain a large percentage of persons of more 
than average intellectual ability, ambition, and other fine quali- 
ties. They are victims of our social system with its long period 
of education, its high ideals of marriage, its high economic 
standards and its great latitude of marital choice. Late mar- 
riages doubtless possess certain advantages; in the long run 
they probably turn out happier than early marriages, and are 
less likely to lead to the divorce court. But against these ad- 
vantages lies the fact that not only is the birth of a first child 
more difficult as women approach middle life, but both men 
and women are more likely to be sterile if they wait till 35 or 
4o years of age before marriage. Then again, children and 
parents alike both suffer a real disadvantage if the parents 
lose their strength just when the children become most active. 
Nevertheless, the possibility of having fair-sized, healthy fami- 
lies, even when women postpone marriage as late as the age of 
35, is much greater than many people suppose. It depends in 
considerable measure on a woman’s own attitude. 

_ The absence of children in many families and their small 
number in others are due in many instances to partial or com- 
plete sterility arising from conditions of health for which the 
individual has no direct personal responsibility. In Cattell’s 
study of 461 men of science, only 74, or 21 per cent of those 
who had any children whatever, reported that their families 
had not been limited. Among the 285 whose families were 
limited 47 per cent gave poor health as the cause of restric- 
tion; 34 per cent gave economic reasons; and 19 per cent, 
other causes. Why does poor health occupy so high a posi- 
tion? Why do so many of the women of our upper classes 
fear child bearing, while the peasant women of Europe, and 
still more the savages of Africa, make light of it? Why should 
an American woman feel that she cannot attempt to carry a 
bucket to fill the radiator of her car, while her immigrant 
neighbor, a few blocks away, would not hesitate to toss a 
100-pound sack of meal on her shoulders and walk away with 
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it? Why should some men shrink at the thought of cutting 
down one tree, while others cut, split, and pile three cords of 
wood in a day? : 

The answer is partly that generations of rapidly improving 
medical service and of a life in which there is little or no 
premium on physical strength have doubtless weakened the 
fiber of the most highly civilized races. This has presumably 
happened largely because the process of natural selection has 
been prevented from weeding out the physically weak as it 
does in the more primitive societies. Equally important, and 
possibly more so, as a cause of poor health, is the fact that 
our mode of life, as we saw in a previous chapter, requires 
less and less effort. Even if we are born with sturdy physiques, 
we do not develop them as did our ancestors. How far each 
of these two causes—lack of rigid natural selection in the past 
and lack of hard work at present—accounts for the growth of 
sterility among the upper classes to-day, and how far this is 
due to deliberate choice is uncertain. There is much evidence, 
however, that many married people who want children, but 
have none, owe their sterility to their ordinary life with its 
constant nervous strain and physical exhaustion. Not infre- 
quently a change to a more rational out-of-door life with plenty 
of active physical exercise enables them to have children. We 
can scarcely doubt that the right ‘kind of physical life, espe- 
cially for the upper classes, would be a real help in enlarging 
their families. 

In our day the desire for a career and for self-expression 
among women ranks high among the causes of small families, 
at least among the more intelligent classes. Not for a moment 
would we deny these things to women any more than to men. 
But we believe that the majority of women who hunger for 
careers apart from motherhood have not thought the question 
through to the end. Throughout this whole problem of the 
size of families there is a constant conflict between personal 
gratification and duty to society as a whole. As people are 
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now constituted we are inclined to think that personal motives 
will play a much larger part than will a sense of duty to so- 
ciety. Therefore we must clarify our ideas as to the relative 
degrees of personal satisfaction offered by children on the one 
hand and careers on the other. In the long run the decision 
on this point lies mainly with the wife, not the husband. As 
we see it, two main questions confront a woman when she has 
to choose between children and a career. First, will the value 
of the career to the world at large compensate for the value 
of the children and children’s children unto the third and 
fourth generation whom she might otherwise have? Second, 
even if a career satisfy her now while she is young and en- 
thusiastic, will she get as much out of life 10, 20, 40 years 
hence as she would if she had children. 

Some young women attempt to answer these questions by 
comparing a few exceptionally successful and contented child- 
less women who have had careers with a few exceptionally un- 
happy married women whose husbands and children have both 
turned out badly. That, of course, is begging the question. 
The true comparison is either between the happiest, or the 
least happy of each kind, or better still between the propor- 
tions of the two kinds who are genuinely happy or genuinely 
unhappy. Take all the college graduates you know who are 
over 50 years of age. Which give the impression of greater 
happiness and of having more satisfactory lives: Those who 
are not married? ‘Those who are married, but have no chil- 
‘dren? Those who have one or two children? Or those who 
have three or more children? No one, so far as we know, has 
seriously studied this problem. It would be extremely hard 
to do so, and likewise extremely profitable. It appears to us 
that on an average, and in spite of pronounced individual ex- 
ceptions, the least happy group is the unmarried, then the 
childless married people, next those with one or two children, 
and happiest of all those with three or more. 
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“Grow old along with me. The best is yet to be— 
The last of life, for which the first was made. 
Our times are in His hands who saith, ‘A whole I planned. 
Youth sees but half. Trust God—see all—nor be afraid.’ ” 


What youth does not see is the restfulness of having some 
one of your very own who fully understands you, the joy of 
children’s voices that shout with glee when they see you, the 
comfort of strong, loving sons and daughters in your hour of 
weakness, the pleasure of having the grandchildren come home 
for Christmas. We who have experienced some or all of these 
unrivaled joys rate them as life’s most precious treasures. 
But how about the grief for children who die when they are 
most lovable and promising? How about the more terrible 
grief over children who go to the bad, homes that are wrecked, 
and old people whose later years are blighted by the ingrati- 
tude, neglect, and even contempt of their children? These 
sadder aspects must not be ignored. 

No one can decide for another in such intimate personal 
matters as the choice between children and self-expression. 
This much, however, can truthfully be said: If a family is suc- 
cessful, the parents on an average get far more joy out of life 
than do the people who grow old alone. We doubt whether 
many childless old people feel such joy in the later years of 
life as is expressed in the following quotation, but we are sure 
that multitudes of happy parents subscribe to practically all 
of it. 

“Every period of human life is wonderful; the irresponsible 
age of childhood, the thrilling years of adolescence and lover- 
hood, the productive, fighting, burden-bearing era of parent- 
hood; but the most wonderful time of life comes when the 
father and mother become chums of their grown-up, success- 
ful sons and daughters, and can begin to enjoy their children’s 
children. 

“Youth is confined with restrictions, limitations, schedules 
and dominations; adolescence is full of mysteries, longings 
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and defeats; early fatherhood is absorbed in struggles and in 
the solution of problems; extreme old age is shadowed by 
eternal mysteries; but middle age and normal old age, if life 
has been rightly and fully lived, are filled with the thrills, not 
~ merely of success, but of companionship with children and 
grandchildren. 

“Every normal individual should complete the full cycle of 
human life with all its joys and satisfactions in natural order: 
childhood, adolescence, youth, parenthood, middle age, and the 
age of grandchildren. Each age has satisfactions which can 
be known only by experience. Ye must be born again and 
again in order to know the full course of human happiness. 
When the first baby is born, a mother is born, a father is 
born, and grandparents are born; only by birth can any of 
these come into being. Only by the natural cycle of life can 
the great progressive joys of mankind be reached. Any social 
system which prevents the individual from pursuing the nor- 
mal cycle of life, from marrying young, from rearing a family 
before the age of 50 or so, and from obtaining the deep, pe- 
culiar joys of middle life and grandparenthood defeats the 
divine order of the universe and lays the basis of all sorts of 
social problems. 

“When a young man and woman of the right biological 
type marry in the early twenties, and are prepared to earn a 
living and support and rear a family, they have started in the 
normal cycle of life. They are likely to give society far fewer 
, problems of crime, immorality, divorce or poverty than are 
their unmarried companions. They will have children and 
rear them while they are strong, enjoy them when they are 
grown up and successful, depend upon them in weakness, and 
profit by the finest type of old-age insurance ever invented by 
man or God, an insurance which pays its annuities in material 
goods when necessary, but which mainly pays in the rich joys 
of love and fellowship. When a new social system—a eugenic 
system—enables all men and women to start right and pursue 
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this normal course of life, not only will many of our gravest 
social problems be solved, but old age will lose its terrors. © 
The crowning joys of human experience will come in middle. 
age and onward, through the companionship, love, and honor 
of children and grandchildren.” (R. J. Sprague, Winter Park, 
Florida.) 

We grieve for those whom economic pressure and misfor- 
tune bar from the full completion of the great cycle of life 
so well set forth by Doctor Sprague. We grieve still more for 
that noble army of men and women who sacrifice home and 
children on the altar of “service.” But service to whom? To 
the world? Yes. To country? Yes. To the people around 
them? Yes. To future generations? No. The philanthro- 
pist, the social worker, the women on the mission field, the 
monk, the teacher, the inventor, and many others of the finest 
people in the world renounce marriage; or, if married, often 
renounce children, largely because they believe that thereby 
they are doing the world more good than if their time and sub- 
stance were devoted to the cares of a family. And perhaps 
they are right, so far as our generation is concerned. In these 
italicized words lies the secret of the whole thing. We have 
been ignorant. Even the best informed have not realized that 
by sacrificing our own pleasure in the matter of home and 
children, we have been sacrificing,*not merely ourselves, but 
future generations. . 

What the world needs to-day is not the martyr, the hermit, 
the sacrificial warrior, the monk, the nun, or the woman who 
dedicates herself to the service of the sick, suffering and de- 
graded. What it most needs is bright, healthy, competent, 
strong-willed, clear-thinking children, born of happy, hearty, 
high-minded parents. During the next decade something like 
25,000,000 children will probably be born in the United States. 
Perhaps 1,000,000 of them will be the children of Builders. 
But suppose that during that decade and each succeeding 
decade, 500,000 fine children were born in the United States 
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in families of the Builders where they will not be born accord- 
ing to our present system. Suppose that most of them were 
born to the noble army of school teachers, missionary women, 
nuns, feminists, dutiful daughters, and other fine types who 
sacrifice home and children on the altar of high purpose and 
altruistic self-sacrifice. Suppose also that an equal number of 
imbecile, stupid, and diseased children should be eliminated 
because those who might have been their parents have volun- 
tarily been prevented from bringing them into the world. Such 
a thing might easily happen. Who can measure its results? 

Some day the world will doubtless frown on any family that 
has more than two children unless the older children rank 
high in all sorts of tests, but it will pay great honor to the 
parents of six children all of whom are superior in mind and 
temperament. When that day comes the women who to-day 
sacrifice themselves for the sake of high ideals will find that 
their highest duty coincides with their deepest pleasure. What 
woman would really choose lonely barrenness and a career, 
no matter how self-sacrificing, instead of the kisses, hugs and 
confidences of four or five children from babyhood to ma- 
turity, the honor of all men, and the solid satisfaction of 15 
or 20 grandchildren while she is still young enough to enjoy 
them? 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE BEST IS YET TO BE 


Witt the future be better than the past? We believe it 
will to a very high degree. But the better day will almost 
certainly be preceded by a very bad one unless a positive as 
well as a negative eugenic program is put into operation. 
Even if we make no effort whatever, nature herself will un- 
doubtedly carry out both kinds of programs. She is doing 
this already as appears from the low rate of survival among 
the most degraded of all types of humanity, and the fairly 
high rate among a tiny group at the very top. She is trying, 
as it were, to bring about a sound situation where the rate of 
survival will rise systematically from the lowest to the highest; . 
she is trying to eliminate the two great danger spots which 
take the form of an extremely high birth rate among people 
who stand only a little above the very lowest types, and of a 
very low rate among the highly valuable people who stand 
only a little below the top. 

If we keep our hands off, the course of events will almost 
certainly be toward the development of a huge, stupid and 
unwieldy proletariat, the extermination of practically the whole 
middle class, and the growth of a very limited, but competent 
aristocracy completely divorced from the common people. 
Poverty, overcrowding, city life, disease, pestilence, famine 
and vice will doubtless in due time kill off a large part of the 
proletariat when the aristocracy becomes too small to main- 
tain the present level of civilization. That will accentuate a 
tendency which already exists not only in the upper classes, 
but all along the line. That tendency, as we have shown again 
and again, is for the less valuable parts of a given group to 
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die off under stress of new conditions, while the more valuable 
parts survive. At present this takes place most markedly 
among the upper classes, because they are the ones whose 
mode of life, customs as to marriage, birth control and di- 
vorce, and habits as to self-expression, the position of woman 
and the like have most radically altered. But among all 
classes of society this same tendency must exist, although it 
has not yet been studied statistically. Even among morons 
it can scarcely be doubted that those who are most prone to 
sexual excesses, violent temper, inordinate gluttony and the 
like are less likely to become parents and more likely to have 
a high death rate among such children as they have than are 
those who are simply stupid without actively pernicious traits 
of character. 

As one goes up in the scale this tendency for the best at 
each level to survive, while the worst die off, appears to in- 
crease in intensity until it reaches astounding proportions 
among college graduates. But suppose civilization decays and 
the lower classes are subjected to excessively bad conditions 
of health, nutrition, war, oppression, poverty and vice, as well 
as to the new modern conditions as to freedom of marriage, 
birth control, and desire for pleasure. In that case the se- 
lective process seems bound to become as active in the lower 
classes as it now is in the upper. In those same upper classes, 
on the contrary, we may confidently expect that by that time 
there will be a fairly perfect adjustment to the new social 
, environment which now occasions such alarm. Thus they will 
have passed the stage where their numbers are rapidly de- 
pleted, whereas the lower classes will have reached that stage, 
or perchance one that is even more destructive and selective. 

If all this should happen, as well it may, a new race will 
be built up from the aristocracy on the one hand and from 
the selected remnants who have been able to survive the cata- 
clysms that have overwhelmed the lower classes. But mean- 
while the chances are that great and widespread suffering will 
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ensue and civilization will almost disappear, as in the Dark 
Ages. The task of eugenics is to codperate with nature, but 
at the same time to prevent any such debacle by insuring a 
favorable birth rate, high at the top and low at the bottom, 
without permitting civilization to pass through the valley of 
the shadow of death. 

As we attempt to frame the outlines of a positive eugenic 
program, it is obvious that the first great step is to gain more 
knowledge. Among the great agencies for human improve- 
ment almost no other has been neglected so systematically as 
has eugenics. Our national government spends over $300,000 
per year to improve the genetic qualities of horses, cattle and 
pigs, but not a cent for the eugenic improvement of man. 
During the last few years 23 of the most generous philanthro- 
pists have given approximately $1,400,000,000 for the im- 
provement of the education and environment of the human 
race, but scarcely anything for the improvement of human 
heredity. We are establishing wonderful institutions like the. 
great Rockefeller Medical College in Peking to save human 
wreckage, but we are doing little or nothing to prevent the 
production of the bad human timber which causes the wreck- 
age. As things are now, the saving of the wrecks is almost 
certain to cause still further wrecks, for the bad timber is 
straightway put into new ships. * 

Because all this is true, the chief weapon in the arsenal of 
positive eugenics is knowledge; not laws, or institutions, or 
the regulation of marriage, but simply knowledge. To get that 
knowledge and to make it absolutely reliable there is need of 
great endowments for scientific research. Incredible as it may 
seem, the meager statements in this book summarize a large | 
part of what we know as to the size of families. We cannot 
place our finger upon the exact factors which control the 
changes in the birth rate from one year to the next, nor do 
we know how the birth rate is affected by migration from coun- 
try to city, North to South, East to West, or one occupation 
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to another. We know still less as to just how a vast multi- 
tude of human traits are inherited, which ones are linked to- 
gether, which of the evil ones can easily be eliminated by 
proper marriages, and which are so dangerous as to make mar- 
riage unsafe. 

The problems of eugenics lie around us as thick as black- 
berries in the old pasture, and pickers could easily be found. 
That they would bring home rich store, not only of blackber- 
ries but of rarer and more valuable fruits is as certain as the 
multiplication table. But there are almost no funds for such 
work, only the gifts of a few farsighted prophets. People re- 
fuse to pay for such “visionary” things as studies of the twist- 
ing of chromosomes, or the eugenic effect of the death rate 
from accidents. There are too many “practical” things to be 
done. Our colleges need million-dollar dormitories to house 
boys and girls who are as poor as church mice; we must build 
vast asylums for our insane, vast prisons for our criminals, 
vast hospitals for our sick. We must have clubs and camps 
for poor city boys and refuge homes for erring girls. We are 
so busy sweeping up the litter brought in by the raging wind 
that we have no time to shut the door and prevent more litter 
from coming in. But the day is fast coming when the great- 
est gifts will, for a time at least, go to this most pressing of 
all subjects of human thought and action. The greatest study 
of mankind is man; the thing that we most need to know about 
man to-day is how to obtain the best human material. If we 
,have men and women who are made of the right stuff inher- 
ently, we can train them to do almost anything. But what is 
the use of improving our methods of training, our methods of 
business, our methods of philanthropy, unless we also see to 
it that the people with whom and for whom we work become 
innately better from day to day instead of innately worse. 
Knowledge, more knowledge, and still more knowledge is the 
first great cry of eugenics. 

The next great cry is for the distribution of that knowledge. 
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A few agencies are to-day spreading it abroad, but they are © 


insignificant compared with the powerful and ably managed 
organizations which are booming the chemical industry, for 
example. By contrast with our political machines or such 
organizations as the Anti-Saloon League, the missionary so- 
cieties, and the League of Women Voters, the agencies for 
spreading eugenic knowledge are scarcely more than toddling 
infants, husky and promising, but hardly able to do more than 
walk and talk as yet. The food that they need is that same 
food which for good or ill feeds every other organization— 
money and men. Let money be given and men and women be 
employed to disseminate eugenic knowledge as freely as to 
sway political votes or maintain orphanages and hospitals, and 
the world would soon realize that it is face to face with a force 
as powerful as the great industrial revolution which dominates 
our lives so fully, as fruitful as representative government, as 
merciful as Christianity. 

Even among people who already know the facts a great 
many do not yet realize what they mean. This is illustrated 
by the experience of a group of ten college graduates, mem- 
bers of the same fraternity, who had gathered for their twenty- 
fifth reunion—they and their wives. As they sat about the 
open fire in the palatial home of one of them, the talk drifted 
to old times, the unusual prospenity of each member of the 
group, and the fact that all were living, all were married, and 
all the wives were living. Then came the topic of children, 
and a census was taken. Fifteen children in ten families. 

“Why, fifteen is not enough to keep our families alive. 
There are twenty of us, but only fifteen children.” 

Then they talked the whole thing over, frankly and fully. 
It seems scarcely credible, but all those families save one said 
that they had never thought of death as the end of their fami- 
lies as well as themselves, or of the number of their children as 
any measure of their contribution to society. If they had, 
they would have had more children; but now for most it was 
already too late. Then some one quoted Shakespeare: 
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“He that is stricken blind cannot forget 
The precious treasure of his eyesight lost.” 


Several of the men and women of that little company were 
deeply affected. Yet they were not to blame. They simply 
had not thought. How often we punish our children for not 
thinking. How mercilessly God punishes our families for not 
_ thinking. Nature’s punishment is death—death of powers and 
aptitudes which it has taken thousands of generations to build 
up through the long toilsome processes of evolution. Yet the 
custodians of this marvelous germplasm, which carries in it- 
self the highest things that we yet know, defeat the ends of 
nature by careless thoughtlessness. In so doing they add to 
their own punishment, for they not only harm the future of 
society, but immeasurably curtail their own happiness. 

Thoughtlessness is the saddest thing about the whole situa- 
tion, and yet it is the most hopeful. The people who have 
not thought can be made to think. Many of those who thus 
begin to think are among the most conscientious and altruistic 
of all our people. Many of them are in comfortable financial 
circumstances, and are among the most generous givers to all 
sorts of worthy causes. Let those same people once realize 
that the gift of half their income to good causes is of paltry 
value compared with bringing four or five fine children into the 
world and bringing them up in simplicity and righteousness, 
and who can measure the results? If they genuinely realized 
the significance of the facts that are now available, they would 
‘soon belong to the number of those of whom it is said, “Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

As soon as a sufficient number of people realize the impor- 
tance of eugenics, the world will be ready for a great series of 
experiments. Some will be aimed at the economic handicap 
which so frequently limits the size of the most valuable kinds 
of families. It would be extremely dangerous for any gov- 
ernment to tamper as yet with the problem of eugenic’mar- 
riage; it is simply suicidal to give bonuses for children when 
such bonuses are awarded equally to good and bad inheritance. 
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But private enterprise can easily and safely try many experi- 
ments which governments ought never to touch. Missionary 
societies and some foreign colleges, such as Robert College at 
Constantinople and the American University at Beirut in 
Syria, have already tried such an experiment, as is described 
in an earlier chapter. The experiment is so promising and 
seems to achieve so exactly the results desired by positive eu-— 
genics that it might well be given the fullest trial in America. 
The gist of the matter is that salaries are paid on the basis 
of the size of the family. When each child is born the family 
income automatically rises by perhaps 10 per cent of the basic 
salary. As the children grow older and have to go away to 
school or college a further increase takes place. The essen- 
tial feature is that the coming of children does not materially 
alter the economic situation of the family. . 

We have already discovered that the number of children in 
missionary families is not only exceptionally large, but has not 
declined with any such rapidity as has the number among min- 
isters. The only satisfactory explanation of this last feature 
seems to be that children are not an economic handicap in mis- 
sionary families. Such being the case, the question at once 
arises whether a similar system applied to other professions 
would produce similar results. The children of professors, to 
judge by our studies of Yale graduates, rank next after those 
of missionaries in their success in college and in life. College 
professors, as we have seen, are a highly selected group, and 
their wives share in the selection to a considerable degree. 
How then would it work if the missionary system were ap- 
plied to a college, as is suggested by Professor William Mac- 
Dougall in his stimulating little book, Js America Safe for 
Democracy?, and as is actually done in the National Research 
Council’s awards for fellowships? 

Let us inquire somewhat minutely as to what might happen 
if such an experiment were tried in a university. One of the 
most beautiful and famous buildings in the United States is 
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the Harkness Memorial Dormitory at Yale University. Its 
exact cost has never been revealed, for it was a private gift; 
but it is known to have cost not far from $7,000,000. 
Suppose that some high-minded and farsighted benefactor of 
mankind should decide to try a great social experiment. He 
realizes that the salaries of university teachers must be in- 
creased from time to time. He also realizes that there is still 
greater need to increase the world’s supply of strong-minded, 
clear-sighted leaders, and that the sons of university profes- 
sors come nearer to filling this need than do the sons of men 
in any other profession except missionaries. He calculates 
that the interest on the investment in the Harkness Dormitory 
amounts to $350,000 per year when reckoned at five per cent. 
He puts depreciation at the very low figure of one per cent 
because such a building does not deteriorate so fast as does 
one used for industrial purposes. That makes $70,000 a year. 
He learns from the university that janitor service, light, heat, 
repairs and so forth cost about $110,000 per year, making a 
total of close to $530,000. Since the building accommodates 
~ 625 students, the other seven occupants being members of the 
faculty, the annual cost per student is close to $850. Ifa 
student rooms there for two years and in a building only half 
as expensive for the other two years, as is very commonly the 
case, the cost for his room alone amounts to the goodly sum 
of about $2,550. Of course the student pays part of this, an 
average of approximately $900 under the conditions here spec- 
ified. That leaves $1,650, or approximately $11 per week, 
as the actual cost which philanthropic persons contribute for 
a student’s lodging during the four years he is at college. Of 
course the university does not pay so much, but the whole 
_ $2,550 has to be provided somehow, either by the university 
or its friends. 

With these facts in mind, our benefactor begins to calculate 
whether there is any way in which he can get a larger re- 
turn on his money. He has $5,000,000 which he means to 
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give to a university. Like most people he wants some tangible 
memorial of his name, but he also wants to confer a new and 
outstanding benefit upon his day and generation. If it. is 
worth while for a man’s family and the public to spend $2,550 
merely to supply an average student with a room for the 150 
weeks of his four years’ course at Yale, how much is it wise 
to spend in order not merely to educate a boy whose ability 
and promise are much greater than those of the average stu- 
dent, but actually to add such a boy to the dwindling supply 
of the world’s high-grade leaders? 

Seeing the matter in this new light, the benefactor decides. 
that he will give his $5,000,000 to the university of his 
choice in some such way as this. A million or more shall 
be spent for a building; the balance shall constitute an endow- 
ment to be used to increase the salaries of the teaching staff. 
But instead of making a general increase all around, the sal- 
aries will be raised only when children are born. Let us sup- 
pose that at the birth of a child to any member of the faculty 
from the grade of instructor upward, $400 are paid to cover 
the extra expenses thus incurred. Thereafter, until the child 
finishes its sixteenth year, unless the father leaves the univer- 
sity for some reason other than death or disability, the sum 
of $400 per year will be paid to the father in addition to 
his salary, or to the father’s widow, or the child’s guard- 
ian, and then $800 per year till the child finishes its 
twenty-first year. That would mean a total expenditure of 
$11,200 per child. This is about 50 per cent more than the 
average expense of bringing up a child to the age of 18 years 
in a family where the income averages $2,500, as estimated by 
Doctor Dublin. In the average family of a college professor 
it would just about cover the cost of a child from birth through 
the twenty-first year, aside from college expenses. Thus, with 
such allowances the economic status of the teaching force 
would remain almost constant, no matter whether there were 
no children, or six per family. But the total amount of the 
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allowances for each child would be only a trifle more than four 
times the sum that Yale University, Yale’s benefactors, and 
the students or their parents pay for the mere use of a room 
while each student is in college. If one of our hypothetical 
extra sons of professors were to occupy a college room for 
the entire 22 years during which he is assumed to receive an 
allowance, the cost of the room alone would be about $14,000, 
or a quarter more than the total allowance. 

But would not the multiplication of children soon eat 
up the income even from a sum as large as $4,000,000? Let 
us see. At Yale, for example, the 455 resident members of 
the faculty for whom data are available had the following 
numbers of children in the middle of 1926: 


Children born: per year fr0m-1022°10 1028.50.25 eee cevecee cs 26 
Wotal-ehildren under-sixteen-years-of age: 2.566 N/ 0504 ieee ce ae 330 
Total children sixteen to twenty-one years of age ...........- 66 


Let us assume for convenience that the size and composition 
of such a faculty remain constant, except that there are enough 
additions so that the deaths among the children are balanced 
by the coming of new families. We will also assume that the 
birth rate remains constant except for the changes arising 
from the removal of the economic restriction on children. The 
amount to which such a removal would increase the size of the 
average family can be judged approximately from the effect 
of a similar system upon the families of missionaries com- 
pared with those of ministers who remain in America. The 

size of missionary families is, indeed, increased by the selec- 
tion of the parents on the basis of health, but this is probably 
more or less balanced by the fact that temporary ill health 
and a nervous, run-down condition are very common among 
missionaries, not only by reason of the poor climates in which 
they live, but because of constant over-work. Moreover, when 
due allowance is made for incomplete records in Who’s Who, 
but not among the other missionaries used in our calculation, 
the number of children in the average missionary family (3.6) 
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is not much larger than in the average family of the most suc- 


cessful tenth of Harvard and Yale graduates (approximately 


3.3 as nearly as we can estimate). Among ministers the aver- 
age completed family is reported as 2.75, but probably amounts 
to about 3.0 when allowance is made for deaths in early child- 
hood. 

Among 150 members of the Yale faculty who have attained 
full professorial rank, and for whom data are available, exactly 
go per cent are married, 80.8 per cent of those who are mar- 
ried have children, and the average number of children per 
father is 2.42. Some of the unmarried men may yet marry, 
and some of the others may have more children. Nevertheless, 
77 professors whose families are almost certainly complete re- 
port an average of only 2.47 children per father. If we as- 
sume, as usual, that 10 per cent of the children born in these 
families have not been reported because of death in infancy or 
early childhood, the average number of children per father in 


this typical university faculty becomes approximately 2.8 com-. 


pared with 3.0 for the ministers and 3.6 for the missionaries. 
If our proposed system of allowances for children increased 
the size of the existing families from 2.8 to 3.4, and added 
some children in families that are now childless, as might rea- 
sonably happen, the average number of children born per year 


to a faculty such as we are discussing might be 33 instead — 


of 26. 

On this basis how nearly would an endowment of $4,- 
000,000 pay for the children’s allowances in a faculty such 
as has just been described. Assume that the investment yields 
five per cent, and that the surplus, as long as there is any, is 
added to the principal. Under such circumstances the outlay 
would increase for 22 years, that is, until the children who 
first received allowances had finished their twenty-first year. 
But meanwhile the principal would have increased so much 
that the outlay would equal the income only if the faculty in- 
creased somewhat in size. At the end of 22 years the number 
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of children to whom allowances were granted would be 726, 
and the extra number of children who would not otherwise 
have been born would be 154. Each child would have cost 
$11,200, but 26 out of every 33 of the children would have 
been born without the system of allowances. Therefore the 
total cost of the entire 726 is really the outlay that has been 
required to produce 154 extra children. That raises the ap- 
parent cost of each extra child to almost $53,000. 

But would the real cost be so great? We greatly doubt it. 
In the first place, where such a system was in vogue the uni- 
versity would save money in other ways. For example, its 
scale of basic salaries, those paid before the addition of the 
children’s allowances, would almost certainly not rise quite so 
fast as would otherwise be necessary. Thus the unmarried 
and childless men might receive less than elsewhere, although 
the average for the whole faculty would be higher. In the 
second place, it seems almost certain that under such a system 
a given sum of money would attract and hold a higher grade of 
men than under the present system. Of course, a few good 
men who had no children would go away. That would be a 
pity, but it would do relatively little harm, for nearly three- 
fourths of the professors at a place like Yale have children. 
Moreover, the most successful men, at least among the gradu- 
ates of Yale and Harvard and among the people of Who’s 
Who, are generally the ones most likely to have children. 
Thus, while a system of allowances for children might tend to 
‘repel about a quarter of the older candidates for university 
positions, it would attract three-quarters of them, and practi- 
cally all the younger ones, and those thus attracted would on 
an average, although by no means in all cases, be of higher 
caliber than the quarter who were driven away. 

Do you question the power of such a system to attract or 
hold good men? Consider how it would work in a specific 
case. A man 45 years old has three children, aged five, seven 
and ten. His basic salary is $5,500, but the children’s allow- 
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ances raise this to $6,700. He is offered $7,200 elsewhere. 
Would he take it if money were the only consideration? Not 
if he were wise, especially if he wants to have another child. 
His $6,700 carries with it about $20,000 worth of life insur- 
ance absolutely free. No matter whether he lives long enough 
to retire at the age of 65 or dies to-morrow, either he, or his 
widow, or children will surely receive over $20,000 to be paid 
in installments by the time the youngest child is old enough to 
take care of itself. If he has another child this amount will be 
increased by over $11,000. If he takes the $7,200 position 
he is sure of only $10,000 more than his present income, pro- 
vided he lives and is able to keep on working till the retiring © 
age of 65. That is actually less than he will receive if a 
fourth child is born in his home, and he remains where he 
is. We believe that, under such circumstances, the great 
majority of men would choose the smaller salary by reason 
of its provision for the children. Certainly if the amount 
of money received annually were the same in both cases, 
the salary which consisted in part of allowances for chil- 
dren, even though it declined as the children became older, 
would be decidedly preferable because of its high rate of 
free insurance at just the time when insurance is most de- 
sirable, and because the birth of other children would make 
little or no change in the economié status of the family. 

We might outline other advantages of such a system, but we 
must turn to another question. We have estimated that each 
extra child born because of a system of allowances for chil- 
dren would cost about $53,000, provided we ignore the fact 
that the allowances would lower the basic salaries. But sup- 
pose the cost is actually $53,000. Would that be too high a 
price for a high-grade man or woman who is likely to be a 
genuine leader? Not if it is worth while to pay $2,550 apiece 
merely in order that men whose average value to society is 
decidedly less than that of the average professor’s son may 
use a college room for about 150 weeks; and not if Doctor 
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Dublin and the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company are 
right in estimating that from the age of 21 onward the ordinary 
man whose maximum income between the ages of 40 and 50 
rises only to $2,500 will earn about $31,000 over and above 
the cost of his own living expenses. The average son of a 
college professor, to judge by our study of graduates of Yale 
and Harvard, ranks well above the average of all college 
graduates, and far, far above the average man in commerce 
and industry whose maximum earnings are only $2,500. Thus, 
even as a matter of pure dollars and cents, the kind of in- 
vestment here discussed would seem to be highly profitable. 
It would benefit the university by attracting men of unusually 
high grade and by making them contented and dependable. 
It would benefit society by increasing the supply of exactly 
the kind of men who are most likely to be valuable leaders; 
and it would provide a most significant social experiment. 
The main purpose of an experiment such as has been de- 
scribed above would be to find a means of removing the eco- 
nomic handicap of children among people of the kind whose 
children are most likely to turn out well. In a very real sense 
the thing that we have in mind is to distribute the risk, so to 
speak, by transferring at least a part of the burden from the 
parents to other people who feel a responsibility to society. 
The philanthropist who endows a college may shoulder the re- 
sponsibility in some cases; a family may do so in others. In 
China the family does this by having three or four generations 
live together and share a common purse. Such a system would 
not work well in individualistic America, but it offers a sug- 
gestion which may prove valuable. In a great many Euro- 
pean and American families the cost of children is unsys- 
tematically but genuinely distributed among a considerable 
number of people, including grandparents, uncles, and aunts, 
as well as parents. The fundamental, although often unreal- 
ized idea is that each shall be helped in his time of greatest 
need, and shall in turn give when some one else reaches that 
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same time. Thousands of parents who are comfortably situ- 
ated make allowances to their children not only in childhood 
and youth, but during the days when grandchildren arrive on 
the scene. In many families uncles and aunts who have no 
children, or whose children do not impose an economic strain, 
habitually help out their brothers and sisters who find their 
children a burdensome expense. All this is admirable; but if 
it is good in its present unsystematic form, might it not be 
even better if it were more widespread and systematic? 

We do not know just how far and in what way this system 
should be enlarged and improved, but we are confident that 
there are great possibilities. Here is the way in which we 
- should like to treat our own children. When the children are 
old enough we want to be able to say that whenever any of 
them marries, his or her income, whatever it may be, will be 
permanently increased by a certain sum depending on how. 
greatly we have been prospered. When the first child is born, 
we hope to contribute a definite sum for extra expenses, and. 
again to make a permanent addition to our children’s incomes. 
And so on for each succeeding child. 

We are not sure that this is the best method. Perhaps in a 
few years we shall see that there is some better way in which 
to arrange matters so that marriage and the coming of chil- 
dren will not impose upon our children an economic handicap 
greater than is reasonable. Of course it is well that young 
parents should make some sacrifice for the sake of children. 
It would be perilous if that were not the case. But as things 
now are, the handicap is often so great that the people who 
ought most surely to have large families do not do so. 

Many other suggestions far better than those in this book 
will doubtless soon be made to further the positive program of 
eugenics. We fully realize that the whole program of eu- 
genic improvement as outlined to-day will look extremely 
crude a generation or two hence when eugenics as a science 
is far more advanced. The case of eugenics will be like that of 
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every other improvement. Railroads help mankind wonder- 
fully in certain ways, but they also spread disease; the mod- 
ern industrial system has great achievements to its credit, but 
it has enormously intensified the problems of labor and capi- 
tal; the automobile is a great blessing in many ways, but it 
vastly complicates the problem of crime. Christianity has im- 
measurably ennobled man’s idea of man, but it has sadly low- 
ered the biological inheritance of our race. So it is with every 
step in human progress; the bad is mingled with the good; 
one problem is solved only to raise another. Already we can 
see the terrible outcry which may arise from people who sup- 
pose themselves to be genuine Builders and therefore raise 
large families only to have their children turn out badly. We 
also see that the countries which adopt eugenic methods and 
thereby prosper are going to arouse the intense antagonism of 
others which are unwilling to adopt such methods. The eu- 
genic countries will be forced to maintain the strictest sort of 
barriers against immigration, and may thereby make them- 
selves hated all over the world. Wars may result from this. 

Innumerable other complications will also arise. There will 
be times when the faint-hearted will say, ‘““The old days were 
better than now. Why did the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies ever invent so evil a thing as eugenics?” But all such 
difficulties are merely the waves upon the surface. The deep, 
strong current will move on regardless of them. The human 
race long ago took the wheel so far as its own evolution is 
concerned. We have completely upset the old balance between 
birth and death as established by nature without our help. 
We have brought hundreds of new selective factors into play 
so that the kinds of people who live and increase, or the kinds 
who die out from one generation to another are vastly differ- 
ent from what they were in the days of our savage ancestors. 
There is not the slightest reason to believe that mankind is 
going to stop doing this unless we revert to the rankest bar- 
barism. The only question is whether we shall stubbornly 
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keep our foot on the gas until there is a collision, or skillfully _ 
drive unscathed through the densest traffic. That is what 
eugenics proposes to do—drive the car with skill instead of | 
letting it coast wildly down the hill. Driving thus carefully, 
when once we learn to drive, we shall not only provide great 
gain for mankind as a whole, but vastly increase the happiness 
of each individual. Eugenics is not a universal panacea. It 
will not right all our wrongs; it will not cure half our ills. 
But it will purge our social fabric of some of its most crying 
evils; it will substitute an upward for a downward trend in 
the present rates of survival among the Builders compared 
with the Destroyers. It will make the family and children 
the center of human thought as never before. 

Positive eugenics will increase the rarer, lovelier blossoms in 
the Queen’s garden, and improve the commoner ones. It will 
restore to the garden the borders and beds of beautiful pansies 
like unto the black velvet gown of a bishop, the yellow silk of 
a duchess, the royal purple of a king, the motley of the gayest 
of clowns, and the white robe of a bride. It will do far more 
than this, for when the Queen’s garden has enough seed of 
these rare kinds, and when sufficient seed is carefully pre- 
served, lo, here and there, and then all over the broad land 
even the little flower beds of the peasants will be bright with 
blossoms like those in the Queen’s ‘own garden. Perhaps the 
day will come when men with Lincoln’s marvelous combina- 
tion of strength, wisdom and tenderness, with Darwin’s pa- 
tient, humble power of persistent and clear thought, and with 
Roosevelt’s extraordinary ability to win the codperation of 
all with whom he came in touch will no longer be great rari- 
ties. They will arise, not once in a hundred years among 
scores of millions of people, but once in a generation among 
each million people, while lesser abilities will increase accord- 
ingly. Thereby the world shall obtain rest from some of its 


weariness, and find joy in simple, happy, beautiful things that 
leave no sting behind them. 
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TABLE 9 


S1zE oF BirtHpLace (1870) Comparep witH Occupations or MEN IN 
“Wo’s WHo” Basep ON 7,227 Men Wuo Report CHILDREN AND 
Were Marriep BEForE 1905 


Percentages 
Number Over I0,00oo— Under 
Occupation of Cases 100,000 100,000 10,000 
BOSCH AICS he onc cod cca ns caves ‘ $7. 2.7 8.1 89.2 
Heligious leaders... < 2k. css ocee 1,078 8.7 9.5 81.8 
Government officials ........... Sree O50 8.7 9.6 81.7 
MICATORS es os pore da Geneeo 1,687 7.7 FLT 81.2 
WEA WEES Ss <5 cave oc he Pao 1,018 14.6 TT .2 74.3 
IRIETEIS ESI LON, hes sce Sink chelsea 806 13.5 13.0 73.4 
Publishers and printers ........... 253 14.6 14.6 70.8 
BOCUOUSIE Re eee coe cccicd ae pew sis 5096 17.8 12.5 67.7 
PSHOINCON Gee criiacia ce chien deec ss 479 18.6 15.0 66.4 
REMLEL AR Ye MEM! Yore cionaincs cee. si-niecersises +203 20.6 1353 66.1 
Bankers and financiers ............ 354 17.8 18.4 63.8 
PRM AL iy eraticars pis ie: biota as slpioisaeras ee epee, 12.2 - 11.9 75.9 


This table shows what percentage of the older men in each occupation 
were born in large places compared with small. It resembles a table pub- 
lished on page 61 of The Pulse of Progress, but is based on a larger and 
older group of men and on all parts of the country. Here, as in the other 
table, the people who follow the altruistic professions tend to be born in 
the rural districts or smaller towns, while those who follow the more 
self-seeking occupations are born in larger proportions in the great cities. 
Government officials form an exception because their profession is greatly 
favored if a man lives all of his life in the same place. Otherwise the 
leaders of rural origin tend to be missionaries, religious leaders, and edu- 
cators; in the middle come lawyers, scientists, publishers and doctors; while 
at the urban end come the engineer, who would perhaps have been a 
scientist or educator if he had been born in a small town instead of a 
great city, the literary man who might have been a religious leader in the 
smaller place, and the banker who stands as the antithesis of the missionary. 
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TABLE 11 


Occupations oF Men in “Wuo’s WuHo” Comparep witH Reticious ArF- 
FILIATIONS. BASED oN 4,158 Men Wuo Were MaArriep BEFoRE 190 
AND WHo Report CHILDREN : 


Percentage of Total Engaged wn Each Occupation * 


Qa 
S > 
2 = x » S 
3 x = & & & 
2 aie ne $ 26) Se es 
% 9 S = SS) x 3 = 2 = 
gS SS Se ae et eee 
Denominations fairey Q hye OO Heiney See fe YH 
Unitarians ......... 210 VA 16 Ir 4 19 3 Pas) S 13 14 
Universalists ...... 30 7 17 — 173 I0 — 3 o- 47 — 
Congregationalists .. 557 5 29 6 6 Io 3 5 3 23 10 
Episcopalians ...... 739 9 12 9 9 18 4 LE 5 18 5 
Presbyterians ...... 889 6 23 6 8 15 2 6 3 24 7 
Dunkers ....-ceees 44 . — 32 _ 4 5 — 7 7 45 _ 
Christians o%.4sco000 120 8 35 _- — 19 4 — 4 31 _ 
Qiakersiicccp ence ces ecOD rs 30 So ero) — 415 5 — 1s 5 
Methodists ........ 741 4 32 2 9 13 I 4 3 27 5 
Baptists: cscs s ais vieete470 3 29 2 8 7 I 6 I 39 4 
Reformed .i.<0.< Piel + 2 4 20 2 6 (pent 2 6 53 2 
JEWS ccrccccecesene 42 I2 2 _— 2 27 5 7 34 Io 
Disciples: igs. se -s.s Bo ecy 3 32 2 8 17 2 4 2 26 | 4 
United Brethren ... 22 — 37 a ea Sha =< 9 54 ar 
Miscellaneous ..... « 62 2 29 5 m 3 3 6 8 34 8 
Adventists ..... sae Oo — - — se ee a Ue ras sees 
utherans {eos ee I 29 BS 2 3 4 I 1 40 8 
Evangelicals .2...2. 16 —= — —_- — ah Meee Sean oe es 
Roman Catholics ... 85 6 11 ti) - FH 33 6 6 7 I 5 


*This table is not discussed in the text. Its value lies in its indication of a 
tendency for the different denominations to enter different occupations. The figureg 
in italics indicate the denominations which have an unusually large representation in 
each occupation. Note how the Unitarians have a stronger tendency than any other 
group toward engineering and science, the Universalists toward government offices, 
the Episcopalians toward medicine, the Quakers toward banking and literature, the 
Jews toward the law, the conservative United Brethren toward education, publish- 
ing and religion, and the Catholics toward government and law. Since unmarried 
and childless men are not included in this table, the Roman Catholic figures are not 
strictly comparable with the others. 
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TABLE 13 





YALE COLLEGE CLASSES OF 1922-1926 
Success in College Compared with Education of Parents 


Students of Foreign Parentage Are Omitted 


on 
ae s: 
Lo ” AS « 
$3 <8 22 38 Ses 
3 HS £8 me x PY 50 we®s 
2. $2.60 = OS Se ee 
Education of Parents .s) BQ Say - NN N isa) AHR YAAK 
1. Father and mother both col- 
lege graduates ............ I0l 77.9. 2:5 . 4.8 0.68 (2.11 ~ S04 = (2.78 
2. Father Yale College graduate 250 77.0 3.4 4.5 1.05 0.62 80.4 2.76 
3. Father graduate of college 
other: than: Valeo assis sie 390 77.0 2.7 3.9 0.89 0.80 79.7 2.64 
4. Mother but not father college 
PTADUALE ae erclc-slete eevee eis ace 260 07a ERG RAL Os Ok $25 6.78.9 202 
5. Neither parent college gradu- 
BES os wis tichaueteperneketane ia ere 839 0=—_ «76.3 ¥.9.° 3.3. 0163'S “6:07:45 78-24 204 
6. Father graduate of Sheffield 
Scientific School ........ 48. FASB 130 ALS Or 3633 Orda 77.0 ee ae 


* Probable error of mean = + 0.22. 


TABLE 14 


CoLLEGE STANDING OF YALE COLLEGE GRADUATES (1922-1926) CoMPARED 
with NuMBER oF CHILDREN IN FAMILIES From WuicH STUDENTS 


CoME 
Students of Foreign Parentage Are Omitted 
A. Sons of College Graduates (Either Parent) 
2 S29 
& < » . US D> 
& “” Sy 

S So Sg ee ak, 2 285s 
3's =S 02 3S £8 ws 88 S Sescs 
oe ee ete eis ty ole ne ee S L3Gss 
OR, SS eS < IN Q AHSAN 

I 100 76.4 Bur 3.5 0.93 $ 26 79.5 

2 211 76.9 3.0 3.8 0.82 37 79.9 

3 158 77.1 27 4.0 0.80 76 79.6 

4 138 772 2.6 4.1 1.22 40 79.8 

5 95 76.6 she 4.4 0.92 67 80.1 

6 or more 30 78.4 3.5 4.5 1.22, 128 81.9 

B. Sons of Parents Neither of Whom Went to College 

I 106 77.6 Tae 3.8 0.49 43 78.7 

ys 204 77.1 Es 3.6 0.47 49 78.6 

3 194 se 1.5 4.2 0.68 68 78.6 

4 115 76.4 1.5 4.0 0.84 133 77.0 

5 79 75-1 1.3 4.0 0.76 42 76.4 

6 or more 74 75.3 1.8 4.6 0.97 123 VoL 
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TABLE 15 


Success AND Maritat RELATIons or Harvarp CoLLEGE GRADUATES, 
1899, 1900, AND I90I 


J. C. Phillips 


Grade of Success in Life £ ISB Siees 6 & ice NG 2 V_ Totals 
Number of members ........... 320 2 1A30" 93502) A735. 130! | 1,880 
Number anarried oo 5.6.05 0 sia ececie coe TIE 374 O87 SAT 76 ~=—-1,540 
Number unmarried ....0.0...2.. 8 50 98 132 55 349 
Number childless marriages ..... 22 66 144 124 29 385 
Per -centiuunmarried i. i. css sce a .07 13 13 28 42 .19 
Per cent of marriages childless ..  .19 .18 “28 36 38 WAS 
Number of children born ....... 202, © 831. 13227") 529° 7-105" 2.054. 
Number born per capita per 

mem perf Sk Sg hiss iswo aww 210 1.05% 1.07) =) 112 80 1.57 
Number born per capita per mar- 
Bled minember of. sick coe eee BBG 2.24. 58.025 = 0.55 8.37 1.92 


Number born per capita per mar- 
ried member with children .... 2.91 269 2.38 2.24 2.06 2.56 
Probable number of children sur- 


VIVRE cl faris net cic cctacs oe 243 768 1,134 488 97 ~—«-2,,730 
Number surviving per capita per 

AETV OC He tn aie os Iie Gee wee ee 2025 “1.70. -1, 5A" . 1:03 74 1.45 
Number surviving per capita per 

married member: ) 25... 0.6. << 2A 205). 1-98). 1.43" 1:20 1.77 


Number surviving per capita per 

married member with children. 2.70 2.49 2.30 2.25 2.06 2.36 
Interval between graduation and 

MAL TIA SE oe cians se oral areieeenre. cigs Wale WAT e576 O00") 7280). S137, 7.30 


Grade I. 101% maintaining itself. 

Grade IJ. 88% maintaining itself. Extinct in 45th generation. 
Grade III. 77% maintaining itself. Extinct in 26th generation. 
Grade IV. 52% maintaining itself. Extinct in 1oth generation. 
Grade V. 37% maintaining itself. Extinct in 5th generation. 


Total 72% maintaining itself. Extinct in 21st generation. 


The following data from the files of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion Board in New York show a gradual decline in the size 
of families from 4.88 per fertile family among people who 
were married before 1884 to 3.15 among those who were mar- 
ried from 1890-1894. Then they show a steady increase up 
to and including those married from 1910-1914. It is almost 
certain, however, that some of the families where the parents 
were married in the period from 1905-1909 were not complete 
in 1926 when these figures were tabulated, and certainly many 
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families were incomplete among those married from 1910- 
1914. Therefore it seems likely that the final size of these 
latter families will be at least 3.6. The younger missionaries 
are apparently having equally large families, for even among 
those married from 1915-1919 there were already 2.6 children 
per family in 1926. Another significant feature of this table 
is that it probably gives a pretty clear idea of the normal rate 
of infertility among people of good health and good habits. 
For the entire six hundred people included in our tabulation, 
the percentage of childless marriages is 11.3, but some chil- 
dren who died in early infancy have undoubtedly been omitted, 
so that the real rate of infertility is less than 11.3, while the 
number of children per fertile family is larger than appears 
below. 


TABLE 16 


MIssIONARY FAMILIES OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS 


Children 
Per 
Date of Per cent Fertile 
Marriage Cases Childless Family 
Before 1884s cy sieetiaticoe 39 10.3 4.88 
TBSSATSSOK cciens eae ae ae 39 2.5 3.63 
TSOOSI SOAS. ruven eas 4I 14.9 3.62 
TOOS=TSOG ecco aac ee 56 5.5 3.15 
TOOO=TOOA bianca tion wiorcoies 66 12.3 3.25 
TOOK =TOOO cs cress ee eee 83 12.9 3.35 (Not quite complete) 
TOLO=19T Aicssicnereoeiaiawnirelers 126 14.6 3-41 (Not complete) 


TQUS“1GIO sede ocala eee 150 12.3 2.64 (Far from complete) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The following bibliography is based upon the work of the Com- 
mittee on Bibliography of the American Eugenics Society, under 
the chairmanship of Professor Samuel J. Holmes of the University 
of California. It comprises the more important and accessible works 
written in the English language and relating to the topics discussed 
in this book. It is divided into the following sections: 


POPULATION AND VITAL STATISTICS. 

NATURAL SELECTION IN MAN. 

SEXUAL SELECTION IN MAN. 

SELECTION AND WAR. 

INHERITANCE OF MENTAL ABILITY. 

RACE. 

IMMIGRATION. 

EUGENICS. 

Tue BrrtH RATE AND BirTH CONTROL. 

HEREDITY IN RELATION TO MENTAL DEFECTS, 
CRIME AND DELINQUENCY. 

STERILIZATION AND SEGREGATION. 
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o ie 
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1. POPULATION AND VITAL STATISTICS 


Carr-Saunpvers, A. M. The Population Problem. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1922, pp. 516. ¢ 
Population. London, Oxford University Press, 1925, pp. 112. 
’ Cox, H. The Problem of Population. London, Cape, 1922, pp. 198. 
Economic and moral aspects of population; evils of overpopulation. The 
application of birth control as a remedy for these evils. 
Dustin, L. I. (Editor.) Population Problems in the United States and 
Canada. N. Y., and Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1926, pp. xi + 318. 
A discussion by various authors of the different effects of the growth of 
population. 
Fax, I. S. The Principles of Vital Statistics, Phila., Saunders, 1923, 
pp. 258. 
NewsuHoime, A. Vital Statistics. New edition. N. Y., D. Appleton & 
Co., 1923, pp. 625. 
An indispensable reference book for the student. 
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Peart, R. The Biology of Death. Phila., Lippincott, 1922, pp. 275. 
Medical Biometry and Statistics. Phila., Saunders, 1923, pp. 379. 
Studies in Human Biology. Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 1924, 

pp. 653. 

Reuter, E. B. Population Problems. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1923, pp. 
xvii + 338. 

Roserts, S. H. Population Problems of the Pacific. London, G. Routledge 
and Sons, 1927, pp. xx + 4II. 

Sweeney, J. S. The Natural Increase of Mankind. Baltimore, Williams 
and Wilkins, 1926, pp. 185. 

SwinsurnE, J. Population and the Social Problem. London, Allen and 
Unwin, 1924, pp. 380. 

Tuomeson, W. S. Population: A Study in Malthusianism. N. Y., Colum- 
bia University Press, 1915, pp. 217. 

Wuirpte, G. C. Vital Statistics. An Introduction to the Science of 
Demography. N. Y., Wiley, Ed. 2, 1923, pp. xiv + 579. 

Wricut, H. Population. Cambridge, University Press, 1923, pp. xiv + 178. 


2. NATURAL SELECTION IN MAN 


Haycrart, J. B. Darwinism and Race Progress. London, Allen and Unwin, 
1908, pp. xii + 180. 

CuaATTEeRTON-Hi1, G. Heredity and Selection in Sociology. London, Black, 
1907, pp. Xxx + 571. 

Pearson, K. The Chances of Death and Other Studies in Evolution. Two 
volumes, London, Arnold, 1897. See also The Grammar of Science, ed. 
2, and a number of the Eugenics Laboratory, Lecture Series. 


Other discussions of natural selection may be found in works elsewhere 
referred to by Holmes, Huntington, Pearl, and Popenoe and Johnson. 


3. SEXUAL SELECTION IN MAN 


Darwin, C. The Descent of Man and Selection in Relation to Sex. 
London, Murray, 1874. : 

Duntap, K. Personal Beauty and Race Betterment. St. Louis, Mosby, 
1920, pp. 95. , 

Exus, H. Sexual Selection in Man. Phila., Davis, 1905, pp. xi + 270. 

Davenport, C. B. State Laws Limiting Marriage Selection. Bull. Eugen. 
Record Office, No. 9, 1913, pp. 66. 

PorENoE, P. Modern Marriage. N. Y., Macmillan, 1925, pp. xiii +- 250. 

See also Pearson, Grammar of Science, Ed. 2; Popenoe and Johnson, 

Applied Eugenics; Saleeby, Parenthood and Race Culture; Wallace, A. R., 

Social Environment and Moral Progress; and Holmes, The Trend of the 

Race, and Studies in Evolution and Eugenics. 


4. SELECTION AND WAR 


Bopart, G., and Kettoce, V. L. Losses of Life in Modern Wars. Oxford, 
University Press, 1916, pp. x + 207. 

oe S. The Blood of the Nation. N. Y., World Book Co., 1902, 
pp. 82. 
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The Human Harvest. Boston, Am. Unit. Assn., 1907, pp. 122. 
War and the Breed. N. Y., World Book Co., 1915, pp. 265. 
Jorpan, D. S., and Jorpan, H. E. War's Aftermath. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1914, pp. xxxi + 104. 
NasmytH, G. Social Progress and the Darwinian Theory. N. Y., Putnam, 
IQ16, pp. xxiii + 417. 
Nicovat, G. F. The Biology of War. N. Y., Century Co., 1918, pp. x + 463. 
Novicow, J. A. War and Its Alleged Benefits. N. Y., Holt, 1911, pp. 130. 
Woops, F. A., and Battzty, A. Is War Diminishing? Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1915, pp. xi -+ 105. 


5. INHERITANCE OF MENTAL ABILITY 


Extis, H. A Study of British Genius. London, Hurst and Blackett, 1904, 
pp. xiv + 300. 

Gatton, F. Hereditary Genius. London, Macmillan, 1869, pp. 374. 

_ This is the first considerable work on this subject and remains the most 

important contribution that has been made to this field. Additional evi- 

dence of the inheritance of mental traits is furnished by the author’s dis- 

cussion of twins in his Inquiries into Human Faculty, in his English Men 

of Science, their Nature and Nurture (London, 1874), and in the volumes 

on Noteworthy Families (London, Murray, 1906), written in. collaboration 

with E. Schuster. 

Gopparp, H. H. Human Efficiency and Levels of Intelligence. Princeton 
University Press, 1920, pp. vii + 128. 

HottincwortH, Letra S. Gifted Children. N. Y., Macmillan, 1926, pp. 
xxiv + 374. 

KELLoaG, & L. Mind and Heredity. Princeton, University Press, 1923, 
pp. 108. 

STARCH, D. Educational Psychology (Ch. 6). N. Y., Macmillan, 1919, pp. 
ix + 473. 

TERMAN, L. I. Genetic Studies of Genius. Stanford University Press, 1925, 
pp. xv + 648. 

THORNDIKE, E. L. Educational Psychology. N. Y., Columbia University, 
3 vols., 1913-14. 

Ch. 11 of vol. 3 treats of the inheritance of mental ability. 

Woops, F. A. Mental and Moral Heredity-in Royalty. N. Y., Holt, 1906, 
pp. 312. 

Yoakum, C. S., and Yerkes, R. M. Army Mental Tests. N. Y., Holt, 
1920, pp. 316. 

Reference should be made also to the several contributions to this subject 
in the publications of the Galton Laboratory and the writings of Professor 
Karl Pearson which may be found listed in larger bibliographies. Among 
the preceding general references dealing with the subject are the following: 

Conklin, Davenport, Gates, Holmes, McDougall, Popenoe and Johnson, 
Stoddard, Whetham, and Wiggam. 


6. RACE 


The following references deal with mental differences between races, and 
the problems arising out of racial contacts. 
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Boas, F. The Mind of Primitive Man. N. Y., Macmillan, 1912, pp. 
xii + 204. 
Mental differences between races much less than had commonly been 
taught. ; ry 
BricHaM, C. C. A Siudy of American Intelligence. Princeton University 
Press, 1923, pp. xxv + 210. ; 3 
Gives results of the Army mental tests on different racial stocks. 
Esrasroox, A. H., and McDovats, J. E. Mongrel Virginians. Baltimore, 
Williams and Wilkins, 1926, pp. 205. ; 
Grant, M. The Passing of the Great Race. N. Y., Scribner, 1918, pp. 
xxv + 206. ‘ 
A brief for the superiority of the Nordics. 
Hirscu, N.D.M. A Study of Natio-racial Mental Differences. Worcester, 
Mass., Clark Univ., 1926. 
Huntincton, E. The Character of Races. N. Y., Scribner, 1924, pp. 
xvi + 303. a : phd 
A full analysis of the way in which geographic and social environments 
together with migration select some types for preservation and eliminate 
others. The first attempt to apply the principles of natural selection to the 
mental aptitudes of races. 
ee el E. The Pulse of Progress. N. Y., 1926, Charles Scribner’s 
ons. 
Racial selection in the United States and elsewhere; the Jews as a con- 
crete example. 
Josry, C. C. Race and National Solidarity. N. Y., Scribner, 1923, pp. 
ix + 227. 
A plea for nationalism and white supremacy in the interest of racial 
advancement. 
Kroser, A. L. Anthropology. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace, 1923, pp. x + 523. 
Maintains that we have little reliable evidence on differences in racial 
endowments. 
Porteus and Bazcock. Temperament and Race. Boston, Richard G. 
Badger, pp. ix + 351. 
Reuter, E. B. The Mulatto in the United States. Boston, Badger, 1918, 


PP. 417. 
‘The physique, mentality and achievements of the mulatto as compared | 
with negroes. 


Riprey, W. Z. The Races of Europe. N. Y., Appleton, 1910, xxxii + 624. 
Stopparp, L. The Rising Tide of Color against White Supremacy. N. Y,, 
Scribner, 1920, pp. xxxii + 320. 
The Racial Realities of Europe. N. Y., Scribner, 1924, pp. 252. 
Woonrurr, C. E. Effects of Tropical Light on White Men. N. yg 
SNE: nee BP bad er 
pansion of Races. N. Y., Rebman, 1909, pp. xi + 495. 
Medical Ethnology. N. XS "Rebman, IQI5, Pp. viii ae 
Effects of climate on the survival and distribution of different racial stocks, 


7. IMMIGRATION 


Boopy, B. M. A Psychological Study of Immigrant Chil Balti 
Willkms and Wilma Co, mos eais 
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BricHam, C.C. A Study of American Intelligence. Princeton Univ. Press, 
1923, pp. xxv + 210, 

Commons, J. R. Races and Immigrants in America. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1920, pp. xxix + 242. 

Farrcuitp, H. P. Immigration. N. Y., Macmillan, 1925, pp. xi + 520. 
The Melting-Pot Mistake. Boston, Little, Brown, 1926, pp. vi + 266. 

Goutp, C. W. America, a Family Matter. N. Y., Scribner. 

Jenks, J .W., and Laucx, W. J. The Immigration Problem. N. Y., Funk 
and Wagnalls, 1926, pp. xxvii + 717. 

Keiier, F. Immigration and the Future. N. Y., Doran, 1920, pp. xv + 276. 

Kirkpatrick, C. Intelligence and Immigration. Baltimore, Williams and 
WilkingCo., 1926, pp. 127. 

Ross, E. A. The Old World in the New. N. Y., Century Co., 1914, pp. 327. 


Valuable information is contained in the reports of the Immigration Com- 
mission, especially Volume 28, which contains a section on The Fecundity 
of Immigrant Women, pp. 731-826. Attention may also be called to the 
Hearings Before the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization of the 
House of Representatives of the Sixth-sixth, Sixty-seventh, Sixty-eighth, 
and Sixty-ninth Congresses. These contain many data compiled by H. H. 
Laughlin, of the Eugenics Record Office. 


8. EUGENICS 


Carr-Saunpvers, A. M. Eugenics. N. Y., Holt, 1926, pp. vii + 256. 
CastLE, W. E. Genetics and Eugenics, Ed. 3; Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1924. 

Devoted mainly to an exposition of genetics with a few chapters on 
eugenics. Valuable especially as affording a good groundwork in genetics 
for approaching the study of eugenics. 

ConkKirn, E. G. Heredity and Environment in the Development of Men. 
Princeton University Press, Ed. 5, 1923, pp. 379. 

An excellent introduction to modern genetics and its application to human 
problems. Reference may also be made to Conklin’s The Direction of 
Human Evolution, N. Y., Scribner, 1921, pp. xii + 247. 

Darwin, L. The Need of Eugenic Reform. N. Y., Appleton, 1926, pp. 
Xvii + 529. 

A thorough, scholarly, judicial treatment of eugenics, especially valuable 
for its discussion of feasible means of racial improvement. 

_Davenport, C. B. Heredity in Relation to Eugenics. N. Y., Holt, 1911, 
pp. xi + 208. 

A useful compilation of data on the mode in which human traits both 
normal and pathological are transmitted. There are chapters also on the 
application of heredity to eugenics, and a full bibliography. 

East, E. M. Mankind at the Crossroads. N. Y., Scribner, 1923, pp. 
viii +360. 

A valuable and readable discussion of the possibilities of population in- 
crease in relation to possible supplies of food and other natural resources. 
The writer also discusses the evils of the differential birth rate and makes 
a plea for a rational birth control as a means of checking these evils. 
Fast, E. M., and Jones, D. F. Inbreeding and Outbreeding. Philadelphia, 

Lippincott, 1919, pp. 285. 
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A general treatment of the subject from the standpoint of modern 
genetics. The last two chapters deal with inbreeding and race mixture in 
man. 

Exits, H. The Task of Social H ygiene. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1912, 
pp. xv + 414. 
Gatton, F. Essays on Bugeies. London, Eugenics Education Society, 

1909, pp. 109. 

. These essays set forth the general aim of eugenics and discuss plans for 
the eugenic improvement of the race. Mention should also be made of the 
discussions of eugenics in the author’s Natural Inheritance, Inquiries into 
Human Faculty, and Hereditary Genius. Galton is recognized as being, 
more than any one else, the founder of eugenics, and his sagacious writings 
should be read by every student of this subject. 

Gates, R. R. Heredity and Eugenics. London, Constable, 1923, pp. 8 + 278. 

A valuable discussion of the heredity of human traits and the general 
problem of eugenics. 


Guyer, M. F. Being Well-Born; “an Introduction to Eugenics. Indian- 
apolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1918, pp. 374. | 
A simple and reliable presentation of the principles of genetics and their 
application to eugenics. 


Hormes, S.J. The Trend of the Race. A Study of Present Tendencies in 
the Biological Development of Civilized Mankind. N. Y., okie 
Brace, 1921, pp. v + 306. 

Treats of the inheritance of socially significant traits, the changes in the 
birth rate, and the selective influence of various forces which are modifying 
the hereditary qualities of the race. 

Mention may also be made of Studies in Evolution and Eugenics (N. Y., 
Harcourt, Brace, 1923, pp. v-+ 261), which discusses natural and sexual 
selection in man, heredity and the mind, the eugenic aspects of birth control, 
race mixture and immigration. 


Humpnrey, Seta. The Racial Propeae N. Y., Scribner, xxi + 261. 
A. forcible presentation of the evils of the differential birth rate, the 
dangers of race mixture and race replacement. 


Kewiicorr, W. E. The Social Direction of Human Evolution. “N. Y., 
Appleton, 1915, pp. xvi + 249. 
A good elementary presentation of eugenics. 
McDoveait, as Is America Safe for Democracy? N. Y., Scribner, 
viii + 21 
A forcible statement of the significance of hereditary differences in mental 
development and a discussion of the dysgenic tendencies prevailing in our 
civilization with proposed remedies. 


Porenor, P. The Conservation of the Family. Baltimore, Williams and 
Wilkins, 1926, pp. ix + 266. 
Treats of family life in relation to eugenics. 


Popenor, P., and Jounson, R. H. Applied Eugenics. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1918, pp. xii + 459. ‘ ; 

A good, reliable, general treatise on eugenics well adapted to give the 
reader a well-rounded conception of the subject. 


SaLeEBy, C. W. Parenthood and Race Culture. London and N. Y., Moffat, 
Yard, 1911, pp. xv + 376. 

A good, popular statement of the eugenic situation with a plea for eugenic 

reform, Other useful books by the same author are: The Progress of 
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Eugenics, N. Y., Funk and Wihauells: 1914, pp. x + 250, and The Eu enic 
_ Prospect, N. Y., ” Dodd, Mead, 1921, pp. 230. E : 
Scuitier, F.C. S. Eugenics and Politics. Pons, Houghton Mifflin, 1926, 
pp. ix + 220, : 
Scuuster, E. Eugenics. London, Collins, pp. 264. 
A good brief introduction to the subject. 
Siemens, H. W. Race Hygiene and Heredity. Translated: by Dr. E EH. 
Barker,.N. Y. Appleton, 1924, pp. x + 178. 
Stoppard, L. The Revolt against Civilization. N. Y., Scribner, 1922, pp. 
7 
Wuetuam, W. C. D., and Witrnay, C ‘D. The Family ‘and the Nation. 
London and N. Y., 1909, pp. viii 4 233. 
an og ae to ’ Eugenics, Cambridge, Bowes and Bowes, 1912, pp. 
viii 
Heredity and Society. London and N. Y., Eongmans, 1912, pp. viii + 190. 
Wiccam, A. E. The New Decalogue of Science. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, 1923, pp. 314. 
A widely read, stimulating, popular book. 
The Fruit of the Family Tree. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1924, pp. 390. 
An excellent, popular and eminently readable work on heredity as related 
to eugenics. 


Much material of value has been published in the Proceedings of the 
two International Congresses on Eugenics. The proceedings of the first 
congress appear under the title: 

Problems in Eugenics, two volumes, London, Eugenics Education Society, 
1912, 1913. 

The proceedings of the second congress were ‘also issued as two volumes: 

Eugenics, Genetics and the Family, pp. x + 439. 

Eugenics in Race and State, pp. ix + 472. 

Both were published in 1923 in Baltimore by the Williams and Wilkins 
Company. 


9. THE BIRTH RATE AND BIRTH CONTROL * 


A. Compilations of Testimony. 

NATIONAL BirtH RATE Commission oF GREAT Britain. The Declining 
Birth-Rate; its Causes and Effects. London, Chapman and Hall, 1916, 
pp. xiv + 450. 

ie tage of Population and Parenthood. London, Chapman and Hall, 1920, 
pp. clvi + 423.. 

A very valuable study of the causes of the decline of the birth rate is 
Elderton, E. M. Report on the English birth rate. Eugen. Lab. Mem. 
I9 and 20, I914, pp. viii + 246. t . 


B. Works favoring birth control. 

DryspaLe, C. V. The Small Pais System; is tt Injurious or Immoral? 
Ed. 2, N. Y., 19017, pp. ix + 196. 

Jounsen, Jutta E. Selected Articles on Birth Control. N. Y., H. W. 
Wilson, 1925, pp. lxxxiii + 360. 


* Discussions of the declining birth rate are also found in many of the 
works cited in sections 1, 6 and 8, 
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_A. The Medical, Social, Economic, Moral, and Religious Aspects — 
as ese Ed. 3, American Birth Control League, N. Y., 1926, 
. 66. 
ce. Dr. Avotr. Birth Control; Facts and Responsibilities. Baltimore, 
Williams and Wilkins, 1925, pp. xiv + 157. | 
More, A. Uncontrolled Breeding, or Fecundity versus Civilization. N. Y., 
Critic and Guide Co., 1917, pp. 108. ei 
Rosrnson, W. J. Eugenics, Marriage and Birth Control. N. Y., Critic and 
Guide Co., 1917, pp. 208. 
SancEeR, M. Woman and the New Race. N. Y., Brentano, 1920, pp. 
X1 234. 
Fhe Pon of Civilization. N. Y., Brentano, 1922, pp. xviii + 284. 
The New Motherhood. London, Cape, 1922, pp. 243. 


C. Works opposing birth control. 


SutHertand, H. G. Birth Control, a Statement of Christian Doctrine 
against the Neo-Malthusians. N. Y., Kenedy, pp. x + 160. 
Birth Control Exposed. London, C. Palmer, 1925, pp. 256. 


10. HEREDITY IN RELATION TO MENTAL DEFECT, 
CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Barr, M. W. Mental Defectives. Philadelphia, Blakiston, 1904, x + 368. 

FERNALD, M. R., et al. A study of women delinquents in New York State. 
N. Y., Century Co., 1920, pp. xviii + 542. 

Ferrero, G. L. Lombroso’s Criminal Man. N. Y., 1911, pp. xx + 322. 

Ferri, E. Criminal Sociology. Boston, Little, Brown, 1917, xiv + 577. 

Gopparp, H. H. The Kallikak Family. N. Y., Macmillan, 1912, pp. 
xv + 121. 
Feeblemindedness. N. Y., Macmillan, 1914, pp. xii + 590. 
The Criminal Imbecile. N. Y., Macmillan, 1915, pp. ix + 157. 

Gortnc, C. The English Convict. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1919, 
pp. xvi + 275. 

Hearty, W. The Individual Delinquent. Boston, Little, Brown, 1915, pp. 
xvi + 830. 

Hoa, E. B., and Witirams, E. H. Crime, Abnormal Minds and the Law. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1922, pp. xxiv + 405. 

Lomproso, C. Crime, Its Causes and Remedies. Boston, Little, Brown, 
IQII, pp. xlvi+ 471. 

McKim, W. D. Heredity and Human Progress. N. Y., Putnam, 1900, pp. 
viii + 283. 

Increase of crime and degeneracy and proposal of drastic remedy. 

Myerson, A. The Inheritance of Mental Diseases. Baltimore, Williams 

and Wilkins, 1925, pp. 336. 


Trepcotp, A. F. Mental Deficiency. London, Bailliere and Cox, 1915, pp. 
xx + 401. 

Wattin, J. E,W. Problems of Suwbnormality. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
World Book Co., 1917, pp. xv + 485. 


Winsuip, A. E. The Jukes—Edwards. A Study in Education and Hered- 
wy. Harrisburg, Pa., R. L. Myers, 1900, pp. vi + 78. 
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Ducpatz, R. L. The Jukes; A Study in Crime, Pauperism, Disease and 
Heredity. Ed. 4, N. Y., 1910, pp. v + 120. 

The history of this notorious family of hereditary degenerates has been 
followed beyond the point at which Dugdale left it in 1876 by A. H. Esta- 
brook whose account entitled The Jukes in 1915 is published by the Car- 
negie Institution, Washington, in publication No. 240, 1916. The family had 
greatly increased but retained much the same character. 

Dantetson, F. H., and Davenport, C. B. The Hill Folk. Report on a 
Rural Community of Hereditary Defectives. Mem. Eugenics Record 
Office, No. I, 1912, pp. 56. 

Estaproox, A. H., and Davenport, C. B. The Nam Family. A Study in 
Cacogenics. Mem. Eugenics Record Office, No. 2, 1912, pp. 111 + 58. 

Rogers, A. C., and Merrmi, M. A. Dwellers in the Vale of Siddem. 
Boston, Badger, 1919, pp. 80. 

Discussions of the above topics may be found in the works previously 
cited by Davenport, Ellis, Guyer, Holmes, Kellicott, Popenoe and Johnson, 
Saleeby, and Whetham. 

Olson, Harry; Burr, Chas. W.; Laughlin, H. H.; Hickson, Wm. J. Re- 
search Studies in Crime, as Related to Heredity; Chicago, Municipal Court 
of Chicago, 1925. 


11. STERILIZATION AND SEGREGATION 


The relative merits of sterilization and segregation as measures for pre- 
venting the breeding of defectives and the socially unfit have been dis- 
cussed in several of the general works previously cited, i.¢., Ellis, Goddard, 
Guyer, Kellicott, Popenoe and Johnson, and Saleeby. 

Reference may also be made to Bulletins No. 10A and 10B of the 
Eugenics Record Office and to the thorough discussion of various aspects 
of the subject in: 

Laughlin, H. H., Eugenical Sterilization in the United States, Chicago, 
Psychopathic Laboratory of the Municipal Court, 1922, pp. xxiii + 502. 
See also Lydston, The Diseases of Society, Phila., Lippincott, 1904; Ren- 
toul, Race Culture or Race Suicide?, London, Scott, 1906; Saleeby, The 
Methods of Race Regeneration, London and N. Y., Moffatt, Yard, 1911, and 
the treatments of the subject in the Proceedings of the First and Second 
International Congresses on Eugenics. 

Laueuuin, H. H. Eugenical Sterilization: 1926, Weistorical, Legal and Sta- 
tistical Review of Eugenical Sterilization in the United States. pp. 75. 
Amer. Eugenics Soc. publication. 
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ber of children, 44 

Converts, to and from, Roman Ca- 
tholicism, 197 

Cost, of childbirth, 302f.; of chil- 
dren, 305; of professor’s child, 
322; of crime in U. S., 102 
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Crime, 79; cost of in U. S., 102; and 
heredity, 98; causes of, 88 ff.; re- © 
formatories and, 91; poverty ‘and, 
93; tide of, 88 ff.; among women, 
97 

Criminal, convictions, cost of, 100; 
trials, 106; population in U. S., 
102; size of class, 106, 108 

Criminal Intelligence, 96 

Criminals, intelligence of, 96; in Ili- 
nois, 85 

Crowder, General, E. H., 18 

Curve of Hope, 280 

Curia Sacre Penitentiaria, 201 
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300 f. 

Darwin, family, 59, 74 

Dark Ages, relation to celibacy, 129 
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Day nurseries, 144 

Davenport, Walter, 151 

Deathrate, children of college wo- 
men, 51; effects of lower, 154; 
among upper and lower classes, 
265 Ue Se 25 ow 

Deaths, and _ divorce, 
syphilis, 20 

Defectives, among immigrants, 75; 
origin of, 136; among pioneers, 74; 
in relation to winter, 83; in 
Sweden, 86 f. 

Debitum Conjugale, 201 

Denominations, and children, 1094 f. 

Descendants, and denominations, 
195 ff.; of Mormons, 150; of oc- 
cupations, 220 ff.; of religions, 344; 
of women in Who’s Who, 150, 
345; of Who's Who, 343, 346 

Delaware, marriages in, 158 

noesia is Precox, and prostitution, 
97 t. 

Destroyers, 76 ff. 

Detroit, college men in, 218; crime 
in, IOI 

Differential birthrate, and society, 
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Disciples, and children, 195 ff. 

Hew ct of Columbia, marriages in, 
15 

Divorce, biological relations of, 122; 
among college women, 51; and 
death of men, 124; and home, 125; 
and number of children, 44, 111 ff. ; 
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and late marriage, 307; in U. S., 
21 ff. 

Doctors, children of, and success, 
259 f.; income of, 232; intellec- 
tuality of, 232; selection among, 
232; of philosophy, marriage of, 
163 

Dogs, mental inheritance, 58 

Draves, Albert W., 12 

Drink, and crime, 93 

Droit du Seigneur, 120 

Dublin, Dr. Louis I., 27, 72, 305, 
322, 327 
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Earnings, and ability, 215; of chil- 
dren of college parents, 246; of 
sons of college ws. non-college 
parents, 247 ff.; at Yale, 214 

Economic freedom, among mission- 
aries, I91; and size of families, 191 

Economic handicap, of children, 320 

Economic pressure, and _ birthrate, 
302; and family limitation, 2095, 
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Editors, children and success of, 
259 ff.; selection among, 232; suc- 
cess of, 222 ff. 

Education, gifts for, 316; and fam- 
ilies, 160; and marriage, 161; of 
parents and Yale students, 235, 
348; power of, 54; in relation to 
crime, 89; as selective factor, 235; 
and Who’s Who, 161 

Elizabethan Period, 274 

Ellis, Havelock, 201 

Eminent persons, and religion, 344; 
among Who's Who women, 97 

Emotional control, among women, 97 

Emotional defects, 95 

Emotions, and intellect, 94 ff. 

Engineers, children and success of, 
259 f.; success of, 233; qualities 
of, 131 

England, effect of war. on, 21f.; 
murders in, 101; gain from perse- 
cutions, 131 

English, cavaliers, 72; character of, 
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uates, 40; sex standards among, 
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Environment, adjustment to, 83; and 
crime, 93; effect of, 64; or hered- 
ity, 24, 68; and philanthropy, 316 

Epileptic, in Sweden, 86 
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Episcopalians, 196 ff.; and birthrate, 
199 

Eskimo dogs, 266 

Estabrook, Dr. Arthur H., 90 

Esthetics, and future, 271 

Eugenic effect, of celibacy, 129; of. 
abortion, 127; of famine, 127; of 
infanticide, 127; of religion, 129; 
of war, 128 

Eugenic loss, social gain, 127 

Eugenics, experiments, 319; and the 
Inquisition, 134; expenses for, 316; 
and persecution, 134; nature of, 
284; problems of, 283 ff., 317; 
purpose of, 330; and physicians, 
304; and superstition, 135; task 
of, 316 

Eugenics Review, 60 

Europe, persecutions, 130 

European labor, 82 

Evangelicals, and children, 194 ff. © 

Excuses, of Builders, 294 

Executives, scarcity of, I5; success 
of, 222 ff. 

Experiments, of eugenics, 319 

Extra-curricular activities, rank in, 
and number of brothers and sisters, 
244; and size of families, 250; and 
sons of college vs. non-college 
parents, 247 ff.; success in, 208; 
and success in life, 212 
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Failures, causes of, 15 f. 

Fama, Dr. Charles, 197 

Families, best size of, 240 ff.; of 
brain workers, 35; causes of re- 
striction, 204, 307; children in, 
348 ; and classroom rank, 244; Cen- 
sus Bureau, 32ff.; of college 
graduates, 160; and education, 160; 
of hand workers, 35; of mission- 
aries, 190, 323, 349; size of and 
extra-curricular activities, 250; 
size of;*in America, 27 ff.; size 
among Yale graduates, 249, 301, 
348; of Who’s Who, 33; of minis- 
ters, 323; and sacrifice, 312; and 
service, 312; of Harvard men, 301; 
the thing in, 300; of Who’s Who 
women, 345 

Famine, eugenic effect of, 127 

Farmers, among builders, 6 ff.; fam- 
ilies of, 37; success of, 222, 234 ff.; 
and Who’s Who, 24 
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Father, and children, 185 

Fathers, occupations of, 226; suc- 
cess in life, 223 ff., 226; of Yale 
Sons, 226 ; ; 

Feeble-minded, 67; in Mass., 84; in 
UsSs-78 

Feminism, aim of, 141 ff. 

Feminists, 141 ff.; children of, 147; 
failure of, 145 

Financiers, success of, 234 

Fiske, John, 134, 199 

Flemish emigrants, 131 
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paupers among, 77 

Forum, The, 197 
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58; sexual relations of, 58 

France, persecutions in, 131; mar- 
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Frost, Robert, 22 

Fundamentalism, 272; future of, 202 
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sense, 270; hope for, 270; of pro- 
letariat, 314 ff.; of religion, 270; 
and social instinct, 270 
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cess, 216 

Germplasm, distribution of, 120 
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‘. among infants, 29 

Gonorrhea, 20 
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and deathrate, 51; and children, 
50; and marriage, 50 

Graduation, age of, 250, 252 
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42 ff.; marriage of, 29 
Graduate school, Bryn Mawr 


Alumne, 52 f. 
Grandparents, and children, 327 
Greece, aristocracy of, 281 
Greeks, knowledge of heredity, 73 
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Hall of Fame, 71 

Hand workers, families of, 35 
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Hangings, for murder, or 
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Yale Univ., 321 

Harold Fairhair, children, 114 

Harvard, 273; best students of, 205; 
and big cities, 218; and childless 
marriages, 48; children of grad- 
uates of, 42 ff., 48, 335; families 
of, 301; occupations, 220; married 
graduates, 29 f., 348; success of 
graduates of, 255, 348 

Harvard graduates, boyhood homes 
of, 216; English speaking Ameri- 
cans, 46; marriage of, 119; rank 
of occupations among, 223 

Haviland, Dr. C. Floyd, 77 

Health, effect of war on, 19 f.; and 
number of children, 263; and size 
of families, 245; and success, 207; 
and limitation of families, 307 

Heredity, ancient knowledge of, 73; 
and crime, 98; and environment, 
24, 68; proofs of, 56, 59; as school 
subject, 200 

Heredity in Royalty, 118 

Hickson, Dr. Wm. Jeno7, 

Hirsch, Dr. N, D. M., 82 

History of America, 134 

History, Philosophy of, 274 

History, intefpretation of, 268 

Hollingsworth, 06 

Home, in relation to crime, 88 

Honte ownership, in Chicago, gt 

Homes and careers, 148 

Huguenots, 72,31 3T 
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Idealistic professions, 225 

Identical twins, 62 

Ignorance and size of families, 294, 
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Illinois, criminals, 85 

Imagination, and survival, 269 f. 

Immigration Act of 1924, 80 

Immigration, 30; to America, 74 ff. ; 
and crime, 109; as investment, 80; 
and labor-saving machinery, 292 

Immigration Commission, 30, 32 
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Income, per family, 104; and intel- 
lectuality, 23205" 

Infanticide, eugenic effect of, 127 - 

Industrial system, effect on germ- 
plasm, 81 

Inheritance, of ability, 55; Ameri- 
can, 100; changes in, 283; of crim- 
inals, 108; physical characteristics, 
57; training, 24, 56 

Intellect, and emotions, 94 ff.; and 
motherhood, 50; and temperament, 


14, 69 
Intellectual ability, and survival, 269 
Intellectuality, and future, 270 f.; 
among doctors, 232; and income, 
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Intellectual professions, 225; quali- 
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children of, 118 

Intelligence, criminal, 96 ff.; of 
twins, 63 
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Insanity, in New York State, 77 

Inquisition, and eugenics, 134 

Is America Safe for Democracy? 
320 

Italian, Roman Catholics, 198 

Italian-American. Protestants, 197 

Italians in America, 83 

Italy, persecutions, 130 
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Joyce, Wm. B., 103 

Jukes, family, 86 
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Journalists, success of, 224 ff. 

Justice, in relation to crime, 89 
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Kansas, sterilization laws, 84 
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Knowledge, need of, 316 
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Laborers, families of, 37; pad Who's 
Who, 24 

Labor-saving machinery, and immi- 
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Laughlin, Dr. Hatry H., 80, 109 

Law-breaking, 88 

Laws, and eugenics, 284 

Lawyers, children and success of, 
259 {.; success of, 233 

Leaders, marriage among, 158; 
services of, 26; sources of, 145 

Lee, John D., children of, 114 

Leucocytes, 200 

Lewis, Burdette G., 103 

Liberty, 151 

Ligouri, 201 

Limitation of families, 119; causes 
of, 307 

Lincoln, inheritance of, 64 ff. 

Liquor, and success, 207 

London, crime mn, 2 

Lotka, Dr. A. 

Lowell, Patcae Ne, 211 

Lower classes, birthrate among, 265; 
and divorce, 126; deathrate among, 
265; future of, 281 f., 315; selec- 
tion of, 271 

Lutherans, and children, 194 ff. 
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MacDougall, Wm., 320 

Madrid, 134 

Man, animals, 78 

Manufacturer's Record, 103 

Marriage, age of men, 251 f.; age 
of wives, 43; ages at, 117, 159f., 
200; arrangement of, 120; and di- 
vorce, 307; changes in rate, 159; 
desire for, 306; and education, 
161 ; eugenic, 319; among Harvard 
graduates, 42, 335, 348; history 
of, 111; late, 306; among leaders, 
158; among Mormons, 200; oppor- 
tunities of ministers, 231; among 
PHDs; 163+ *rates, in U.S, 205 
and religion, 344; and_ success 
in life, 248 ff., 253; unproductive, 
43; and Who’s Who, 161, 338 ff.; 
women in Who’s Who, 342, 345; . 
women’s college graduates, 49 ff., 
337 ff. 
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defectives in, 78; feeble-minded in, 
84; greatness in, 71 

Mayflower, 71 

Mechanics, success of, 234 ~ 
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Men, advantage of, 142; employed 
in the U. S., 6; percentage mar- 
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Mendel, Gregor, 74 

Menstruation, postponement of, 288 

Mental defectives, cost to N. Y., 78; 
cost to Mass., 78; military service, 
LOAN Cees 77, 

Merchants, families of, 36 

Methodists, and birthrates, 199; and 
children, 195 ff.; and Morgan 
Banking firm, 230; and Who’s 
Who, 131 

Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 327 

Mexican Punitive Expedition, 12 
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Middle class, decline of, 279 f. 

Migration, and crime, 109 

Migrations, and cities, 217; of col- 
lege students, 217 

Military service, Spanish, 19 

Millennium, 204 
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ers, 8f.; character of, 12; fam- 
ilies of, 37; marriage of, 119 
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children and success of, 259 f.; 
degree of success, 231 ; families of, 
323; marriage among, children of, 
189; opportunities for marriage, 
231; success of, 222; and Who’s 
Who, 131 

Ministry, and childlessness, 185 

Misfortune, and small families, 295 

Missionaries, and the birthrate, 186; 
children and success of, 259; and 
birth control, 191; economic free- 
dom of, 191; families of, 190, 320, 
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size of families of, 349 f.; success 
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foxes, 58, 111 ff. 

Moore, Dr. Frank, 100 | 
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value, 268 ff. 
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Mormons, and children, 195 ff.; de- 
scendants of, 150, 200 ff.; polyg- 
amy among, 114 

Mothers, cares of, 142; protection 
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Navy officers, success of, 223 ff. 

Negative eugenics, 283 ff. 
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Newman, Cardinal, 197 
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in, 100; police department of, 102; 
wages in, 203 

New York State, crime in, 101; de- 
fectives, 78; Dutch, 72; expenses 
fear Jukes family, 86; insanity in, 
77; matriages in, 158 

Non-athletic activities, and success 
in life, 212 

Non-athletic rank, and number of 
brothers and sisters, 244 

Non-executive business men, chil- 
dren and success of, 259 f. 

North Dakota, marriages in, 158 

Northeastern States Mortality 
Tables, 29 
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women in Who's Who, 342 
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and education, 220 ff.; of fathers, 
223; of fathers, sons and success 
in life, 226; and college students, 
220; selective action of, 220 ff.; of 

“ Who’s Who, 343, 340 

Cstrus cycle, 288 

Office holders, selection among, 232; 
success of, 222 ff. 
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tian Stock, Horace Bushnell, 204 

Ovulation, postponement of, 288 
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Paternal instinct, weakness of, 206 
Parenthood, joy of, 310 

Parents, advantages of young, 307 
Paupers, in U. S., 77; foreign-born, 
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Pearson, Dr. Kar!, 79 

Pennsylvania, Quakers, 72 

Persecutions, Europe, 130; and eu- 
genics, 134 

Phillips, Dr. John C., 42 ff., 45 f., 
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murders, I0I 

Philanthropy, and birthrate, 132 ff.; 
gifts of, 316 

Philosophy of history, 274 

Physical characteristics, inheritance, 
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Physical defects, in U. S. Army, 14 
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139; of women, 139 
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30 

Physicians, and the birthrate, 186; 
and eugenics, 304; number of chil- 
dren, 263; and sterilization, 287; 
success of, 222 

Pioneers, quality of, 74 
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Plaza Cruz del Quemadero, 134 

Pleasure, and small families, 297 

Police strike, in Boston, 101 

Pollock, Dr. H. M., 77 

Polygamy, biological advantages, 
112; in foxes, 58, 111 ff.; among 
Mormons, 200 

Positive eugenics, 294, 316 

Poverty, and crime, 93 

Population, increase in, 28, 276 

Practical, occupations, 225 
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bo 268, 271; and survival value, 
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children, 106 ff. 

Presbyterian missions, 349 

Prentiss, Mark O., 103, 106 

Prisoners, in» U. S., 102 
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ties, 244 

Problems, of eugenics, 317, 329 
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and children, 255 ff.; rank of, 347; 
and selective process, 227 ff. 

Professors, children of, and success, 
259 1.; reasons for success, 230; 
and teachers, 233 

Program of eugenics, 328 

Proletariat, of future, 314 ff. 

Prostitutes, Chicago, 84 

Protestant, migrations, 131; in Spain, 
135; and Who’s Who, 131 
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199; marriage among, 189 

Psychiatrists, predictions of, 99 
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Puritans, 274 
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Quakers, and children, 
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Rabbis, knowledge of heredity, 73 

Radcliffe, children of, 50; and mar- 
riage, 50 
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Rank of professions, 347 
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Reformed Church, and children, 
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logical survival, 203; descendants 
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Who, 244 ff. 
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Republic, a form'of government, 72 
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and children, 195f.; and Uni- 
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200 f.; as fathers of leaders, 199; 
and Who’s Who, 131 
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Russell, Bertrand, 284 
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Sacrifice, and size of families, 312 

St. Louis, murders in, 101 

Saturday Evening Post, The, 107 

Schools, and ignorance, 299 

Segregation, 285 

Selection, of early Americans, 72, 
277; among authors, editors, writ- 
ers, 232; and crime, 109; in future, 
315; of lower classes, 271; of mis- 
sionaries, 229; of mothers, 230; 
moral, 233; social, 233; social and 

- biological, 275 
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of education, 200; on college stu- 
dents, 220 

Selective factors, of education, 235 
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dents; 227 ff.: of 
227 ff. 
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Self-seekers, and children, 219 
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non-college parents, 247 ff.; and 
Success, 245; and success in col- 
lege, 215; and success in life, 211; 
at Yale, 209 

Service, and size of families, 312 

Sex, primitive relations, 111; sex- 
ual relations, of foxes, 58; single 
standard, 116 

Shakers, 302 : 

Sheffield Scientific School, 237; 
brothers and sisters of graduates, 
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Slums, real nature of, 90 ff.; rural, 
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Smith College, and children, 49, 337; 
and marriages, 49, 337 
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eugenic loss, 127 

Social instinct, and the future, 270; 
of man‘and animals, 78; and sur- 
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Social selection, 233; biological, 275 
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tivities of, 85; and birth control, 
288 j ; 

Sons, of missionaries, 229; and oc- 
cupations of fathers, 226; of Yale 
fathers, 223 ff., 226, 237 

Spain, military service, 19; persecu- 
tions in, 130, 134 

Spirit of Selective Service, 18 

Sprague, Robert J., 312 

Steinach operation, 286 

Sterility, Bryn Mawr, 48; causes of, 
308; among college graduates, 43; 
college women, 50 

Sterilization, 285 ff. ; 

Sterilization laws, California, Kan- 
sas, 84 

Sterilizing power of cities, 219 

Student activities, from private 
schools, 244 — 

Student discipline, success in, 209 

Students, families of, 31 

Studies in the Psychology of Sex, 
201 bel 

Success, and children, 301; and char- 
acter, 208; in college, and geo- 
graphical environment, 216; de- 
fined, 206; in college, 250; of Har- 
vard graduates, 255, 347 f.; in life 
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or college, Yale men, 208; meas- 
ured by college records, 213; of 
occupations, 222; reasons for, pro- 
fessors, 230; and sons, 223; of 
Yale graduates, 252; of Yale stu- 
dents, 348 

Success and children of, men in vari- 
ous occupations, 259 

Success in life, and athletics, 211; of 
college: students, 213; of fathers, 
of sons by occupations, 226; and 
marriage, 248, 253; and number 
of children, 248, 251, 254; and 
sons of college ws. non-college 
parents, 247 ff.; Yale 
248 ff. 

Sunday Schools, and crime, 92 

Superstition and eugenics, 135 

Survival value, of morals, 271 

Survival rate, reversal of, 283; and 
social classes, 154 

Survival, of the unfittest, 134; value 
of practical ability, 268; condi- 
stions of, 268; rate of, 219 

Sweden, defectives in, 86 f. 

Syphilis, in U. S., 20 

Syrian Protestant University, 193 
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Talmud, knowledge of heredity, 73 

Teachers, children and success of, 
259f.; and _ professions, 233; 
scarcity of good, 17; success of, 
222 ff. 
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and intellect, 14, 60 

Theater, biological effect, 141 

Thoughtlessness, . 319 

Threshold of usefulness, 3 

Torquemada, 134 

Training, of criminals, 108 

Trials, in N. Y., 106 

Training, and inheritance, 24, 56 

Twins, mental inheritance of, 61 ff. 
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United Brethren, and children, 104 ff. 
United States, actresses in, 152; and 
birth control, 288; birthrate in, 28, 
30, 277; Builders in, 6 ff.; business 
failures, 16 f.; changes needed in, 
292; criminal class, 102, 106; crime 
costs, 100 ff.; divorce in, 121 ff.; 
deathrate, 28, 51; early ability in 
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gainfully employed, 4, 6; immigra- 
tion to, 74 ff.; increase in popula- 
tion in, 28; Labor Department, 
292; marriages in, 158; murders in, 
101; mental defectives in, 77; pau- 
pers in, 77; prisoners in, 102; se- 
lection in, 277; syphilis in, 20 

Unitarians, 106 ff.; birthrates, 109; 
vs. Roman Catholics, 106 ff.; vs. 
Congregationalists, 202; and Puri- 
tans, 202; and Who’s Who, 24, 131 

Universalists, 196 ff., 199 

University professors, value of, 
321 

Unspecified occupations, 235 

Upper classes, birthrate among, 265; 
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